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STATESMEN 



OF THE 



TIME OF GEORGE III. 



IWTBODUCTION. 



The af&irs of men, the interests and the history of 
nations, the relative value of institutions as disco- 
vered by their actual working, the merits of different 
systems of policy as tried by their effects, are all 
very imperfectly examined without a thorough 
^knowledge of the individuals who administered the 
systems and presided over the management of the 
public concerns. The history of empires is, indeed, 
the history of men, not only of the nominal rulers 
of the people, but of all the leading persons who 
exerted a sensible influence over the destinies of 
their fellow-creatures, whether the traces of that 
influence survived themselves, or, as in .^e case of 
lesser minds, their power was confined to Iheir own 
times. ^ 

But, in another view, this kind of inquiry, tlu8>| 
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species of record, is even more important. Not 
only the world at large is thus instructed, but the 
character of statesmen and rulers is improved. 
Examples are held up of the faults which they are 
to avoid, and of the virtues which they are to cul- 
tivate. Nor can history ever be the school of po- 
tentates, whether on or near the throne, unless the 
character and the conduct of their predecessors be 
thoroughly scrutinized. This task has been at- 
tempted in the following work, which aspires, 
therefore, to a higher office than merely amusing 
the vacant hours of the idle (the hours a little , 
more unemployed than the bulk of their time), and 
aims at recording, for the warning or for the en- 
couragement of the great, the errors or the wisdom, 
the vices or the virtues, of their predecessors. It 
is a well-meant contribution, of which the merit is 
very humbly rated by its author, to the fund of 
Useful Knowledge as applied to the Education of 
those upon whose information or ignorance the for- 
tunes of mankind in an especial manner depend. 
But, how moderate soever may be the merits of 
the contributor, the value of the contribution can- 
not easily be estimated too highly, if, by only stating 
the facts with careful accuracy, and drawing the 
inferences with undeviating candour, those who 
voluntarily assume the government of nations are 
taught to regard their duties as paramount to their 
interests, and made to learn that ignorance of their 
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crafit is in their caiEling criminal, by having placed 
before their eyes the examples of o^ers — their 
signal punishment to deter from vice, their glo- 
rious reward to stimulate in well-doing. This 
salutary lesson will be taught if the friends of 
mankind, the votaries of duty, of peace, of freedom, 
be held up to veneration, while their enemies, 
themselves the slaves of ambition or avarice, and 
who would forge fetters for their fellow-creatures 
or squander their substance or their blood, are ex- 
hibited to the scorn and hatred of after-ages. 

The chief objection to such a work, undertaken 
so soon after the persons whom it undertakes to 
portray have left this earthly scene, arises from the 
difficulty of preserving strict impartiality in consi- 
dering their merits. This difficulty is not denied ; 
its formidable magnitude is not underrated. Even 
if no human feelings with respect to men, between 
whom and ourselves there may have existed rela- 
tions of amity or of hostility, swayed the mind, yet 
are we ever prone to view through a distorting 
medium those whJll principles agreed with or 
differed from our own upon questions still of daily 
occurrence — of men, too, whose party connexions 
united them with classes still in existence and 
actively engaged in the proceedings of the present 
day. 

But, while this is admitted to render the attempt 
difficult, it may not be found *,o make it hopeless. 

b2 
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At any rate we are placed in a choice of evils. A 
postponement till the day when there should be no 
possibility of passion or prejudice shading the path 
of the historian may extinguish the recollections, 
also, wliich alone can give value to his narrative. 
The transfer . of the work to mere strangers, who 
can be animated by no feeling of a personal kind, 
leaves it in hands, if not altogether incapable of 
performing it satisfactorily, at least incomparably 
inferior in the power of giving vivid likenesses of 
contemporary statesmen. At the very least, these 
portraitures may be regarded as materials for his- 
tory, if not worthy of being called historical them- 
selves ; and future penmen may work upon them 
with the benefit of contemporary testimony as to 
facts, though free from the bias which may have 
influenced the conclusions. The author can only 
affirm, and this he does most conscientiously, that 
he has ever felt under a sacred obligation to pursue 
the truth of his resemblances without either exag- 
geration or concealment ; that he has written, or 
endeavoured to write, as if he |pd lived in a remote 
age or country from those whose rulers he has en- 
deavoured to describe ; and that, if any prejudices 
or predilections have operated upon his mind, they 
have been unknown to himself. He is quite aware 
that some may consider this as a very equivocal 
test of his impartiality, if they do not rather see ia 
it an additional symptom of blind prepossession. 
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Bat he thinks the praise bestowed upon known po- 
litical adversaries, and the disapproval, admitted 
to be just, of conduct frequently held by the party 
for whose services to the cause of freedom he is 
most grateful, will be taken as some evidence of 
general impartiality, though it may not suffice to 
exempt him from the charge of having sometimes 
unwarily Mien into the snares that beset the path 
of whoever would write contemporary annals. 
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GEORGE III. 



The centre fi^re rouiid which the others that 
compose this picture group themselves, and with 
which they almost all have relations, is that of 
George III., a prince whose long reign, during by 
far the most important period in the history of the 
human race, rendered his character and conduct a 
matter of the deepest interest not only to the people 
of his vast dominions, but to all mankind. He 
presided over the destinies of the British Empire^ 
the only free state in the world, during an age 
that witnessed the establishment of independence 
in the new hemisphere, and the extension of liberty 
over a great portion of the old. He ruled the 
most enlightened nation of modem times, while 
civilization, rapidly spreading in all directions, 
dispelled the remains of feudal darkness in Europe, 
carried its light over other quarters of the globe, 
and discovered and cultivated unknown regions. 
Wherefore, his capacity, whether to appreciate his 
position, or to aid in the progress of his people and 
his species, if he should have the wisdom to choose 
the right path, or to obstruct it, should he erro- 
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neoufllj deem reastanoe the bettor caurae, wbmsl 
matter of the greatest importance both to himtdf 
personally, to the order in whieh his lot was cast, 
and to the rest of mankind. Unhappily he took 
the wrong direction ; and, having «inee taken, per- 
severed in it with the pertinacity that marks little 
minds of all ranks, but which in royal undwstand- 
ings often amounts to a mental disease. 

Of a narrow imderstanding, which no eultme 
had enlarged ; of an obstinate disposition, whidi 
no education, perhaps, eould have humanized;* of 
strong feelings in ordinary thing% and a resolute 
attachment to a11 his own opinions and predilee- 
tionsj George III. possessed mueh of the Imness 
of purpose which, being exhibited by^m^ of con- 
tracted mind without any discriminatidii^.^and as 
pertinaciously when they are in the wrong^ when 
they are in the right, lends to their chantcters an 
appearance of inflexible consistency, which is oflten 
.mistaken for greatness -of mind, and not seldom re- 
ceived as a substitute for honesty. In all that 
related to his kingly ofiice he was the slave of 
deep-rooted selfishness.; and no feeling of a kindly 
nature ever was allowed access to his bosom, when- 
ever his power was concerned, either in its main- 
tenance or in the manner of exercising it. In 
other respects, he was a man of amiable disposition, 
and few princes have been more exemplary in iheir 
domestic habits, or in the offices of private friend- 
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ship. But the instant that his prerogative was 
concerned, or his bigotry interfered with, or his 
will thwarted, the most unbending pride, the most 
bitter animosity, the most calculating coldness of 
heart, the most unforgiving resentment, took pos- 
session of his whole breast, and swayed it by turns. 
The habits of friendship, the ties of blood, the dic- 
tates of conscience, the rules of honesty, were alike 
forgotten; and the fury of the tyrant, with the 
resources of a cunning which mental alienation is 
supposed to whet, were ready to circumvent or to 
destroy all who interposed an obstacle to the fierce- 
ness of unbridled desire. His conduct throughout 
the American war, and towards the Irish people, 
has often been cited as illustrative of the dark side 
of his public character ; and his treatment of his 
eldest son, whom he hated with a hatred scarcely 
consistent with the supposition of a sound mind, 
might seem to illustrate the shadier part of his 
personal disposition ; but it was in truth only an- 
other part of his public, his professional conduct : 
for he had no better reason for this implacable 
aversion than the jealousy which men have of their 
successors, and the consciousness that the Prince, 
who must succeed him, was unlike him, and, being 
disliked by him, must, during their joint lives, be 
thrown into the hands of the Whig party, the ad- 
versaries he most of all detested and feared. 

Although much of the character now portrayed 
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had its origin in natural defect, and part of it m a 
mind tinged with disease, yet they who had the 
care of his youth are deeply answerable for the 
n^lect which both added to it many defects, and 
prevented those of nature from being eradicated or 
counteracted. His mother, the Dowager Princess, 
was a woman of neither knowledge, accomplish- 
ments, nor abilities ; and she confided his education 
to her friend, now generally believed to have stood 
in a more tender relation towards her, Lord Bute. 
The want of instruction of which George III. 
could complain must have been great indeed ; for, 
if any man was little likely to overrate the value 
of superfluous or extensive information, it was he. 
Yet a witness, above all suspicion, Sir Herbert 
Taylor, has recorded that he lamented, while he 
admitted, his want of education. Can there be a 
more shameful thing related ? Can any parties, in 
the station of his Koyal parent and her favourite, 
be guilty of a more disgraceful breach of duty than 
to leave the future monarch of a free and enlight- 
ened people without the instruction which all but 
the lower classes of his subjects give to their chil-> 
dren as a matter of course ? 

Being not deficient in natural quickness, and the 
more regularly industrious because of his habitually 
temperate life, he made himself thoroughly master 
of all the ordinary details of business ; insomuch, 
that the same high authority /las ascribed to him a 

B 3 
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more thorough knowledge of the duties of each 
several department in the state than any other man 
ever possessed ; and this is the testimony of one 
both singularly accurate in stating facts, and emi- 
nently qualified to form such a comparative esti- 
mate by his own intimate acquaintance with official 
details. We must, however, take care not to over- 
rate the difficulty or the value of this acquirement. 
Kings have a peculiar interest in ascertaining the 
bounds of each department's duties and rights. 
They find protection in keeping each within its 
own limits. Coming, of necessity, into frequent 
contact with them all, monarchs can easily master 
the knowledge of their several prerogatives and 
functions ; so that this becomes like heraldry and 
etiquette, wherein they are all great proficients, 
emphatically a Royal branch of knowledge. No 
proo& remain, nor has even any assertion been 
made, that he had any j^miliarity with the nobler 
branches of information connected with state affairs ; 
the constitution and privileges of parliament ; the 
jurisdiction of Courts; the principles, nay, even 
the details of banking, or of trade generally ; the 
East India or Colonial affairs of his Empire ; the 
interests of foreign countries ; the statistics of his 
own ; all of them kinds of knowledge as certainly 
worthy of princes as they are generally despised 
by them. That he was a diligent man of business, 
punctual to his appointments, regular in the distri- 
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imtioD of his time, never wanting when his mecha- 
nical interposition was required, always ready to 
continue at work until the affair in hand was de- 
spatched, nor ever suffering pleasure or distraction 
of any kind to interfere with the transaction of the 
matters belonging to his high station, is as unde- 
niable as that all this might be predicated of one 
who had the most limited capacity, or the most 
confined information, and who had little else to re- 
commend him than the strict sense of his official 
duties, and the resolution to make everything yield 
to the discharge of them, those duties being much 
more of the hand than the head. 

But it would be a great mistake to imagine that 
GreoTge III.'s ambition was confined within the 
range of his abilities. He was impressed with a 
lofty feeling of his prerogative, and a firm deter- 
mination to maintain, perhaps extend it. At all 
events, he was resolved not to be a mere name, or 
a cipher in public affidrs ; and, whether from a 
sense of the obligations imposed upon him by his 
station, or from a desire to enjoy all its poiiers and 
privileges, he certainly, while his reason remained 
entire, but especially during the earlier period of 
his reign, interfered in the affidrs of government 
more than any prince who ever sat upon the throne 
of this country since our monarchy was distinctly 
admitted to be a limited one, and its executive 
functions were distributed among responsible minis^ 
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ters. The correspondence which he carried on 
with his confidential servants during the ten most 
critical years of his life lies before us, and it proves 
that his attention was ever awake to all the occur- 
rences of the government. Not a step was taken 
in foreign, colonial, or domestic afiairs, that he did 
not form his opinion upon it, and exercise his in- 
fluence over it. The inb<ructioiis to ambassaidors, 
the orders to governors, the movements of forces 
down to the marching of a single battalion in the 
districts of this country, the apppintments to all 
offices in church and state, not only the givii^ 
away of judgeships, bishoprics, regiments, but the 
subordinate promotions, lay and clerical ; all these 
form the topics of his letters ; on all his opinion is 
pronounced decisively ; on all his will is declared 
peremptorily. In one letter he decides the ap- 
pointment of a Scotch puisne judge ; in another the 
march of a troop from Buckinghamshire into York- 
shire ; in a third the nomination to the Deanery 
of Worcester ; in a fourth he says that, " if Adam, 
the architect, succeeds Worsley at the Board of 
Works, he shall think Chambers ill used." ♦ 

For the greater affairs of state it is well known 
how substantially he insisted upon being the King 
de facto as well as de jure. The American war, 

* This was in 1777, in the middle of the most anxious 
moment of the American contest; the letter immediately 
preceding relates to the sum of afisun. 
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the long exclusion of the Liberal party, the French 
Revolution, the Catholic question, are all sad mo 
numents of his real power. Of all his resolutions 
on these af&irs, the desire to retain America in 
subjection seems to have been his strongest pro- 
pensity ; during the whole contest all his opinions, 
all his feelings, and all his designs, turned upon 
what he termed the " preservation of the empire." 
Nor was his rooted prejudice against both the 
Whigs and the French unconnected with the part 
they both took in behalf of the colonies. Rather 
than quit his hold over those provinces and receive 
the Whigs into his confidence, or do what he called 
*^ submitting to be trampled on by his enemies/' 
he at one time threatened to abdicate, and they 
who knew him are well aware that he did not 
threaten without a fixed resolution to act. No less 
than thrice within four days, in March 1778, did 
he use this language, in the agony of his mind, at 
having a junction with the Whig party proposed by 
his chief tninister; and upon one occasion he says, 
^' If the people will not stand by me, they shall 
have another king, for I never will set my hand to 
what will make me miserable to the last hour of 
my life." The threat is revived upou the division 
against Lord North four years afterwards. 

That such a sovereign was, for the servants he 
confided in, the best possible master, may well be 
supposed. He gave them his entire and hearty 
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-sui^xMt. If he k^t a watchful CPfe over all the 
proceedings both (ji parliament and the oouatrf ; 
if we find him one day commmtiag on the line 
•taken in debate as ^' dangerous/' at another ^Uimid 
and vacillating," or disoossing the composition of 
the majority or its numbers upon the divinon, or 
suggesting that the joaroey of Mr. Box to Paris 
should ^^ make the different departments bring on 
all their business before he ccmies back, as we shall 
have much less noise for the next three weeks ; " 
or expressing his conviction that ^* the Speaker's 
illness is feigned, and all to let the opposition have 
their pleasure at Newmarket;" he also asks, ^ Who 
deserted you last night that you thought you had a 
right to count upon ? Give me their nanses, that I 
may mark my sense of their behaviour at the draw- 
ing-room to-morrow;" and again, ''If the utmost 
obsequiousness on my part, at the levee to-day, 
can gain over Mr. Solicitor-Greneral to your views, 
it shall not be wanting." This was, indeed, effi- 
ciently supporting a fiivourite ministry ; and when 
he had one forced upon him, his whole conduct 
was the reverse ; all his countenance beii^ given 
to their antagonists, until the moment arrived when 
he could safely throw them out. 

The first impression which such conduct makes 
is un&vourable to the monarch, and may at first 
sight even give rise to an opinion tiiat it was un- 
constitutional But further reflection nu^Ees this 
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•eraewhat more than doubtfu]. The question ii», 
^ Does the king of this country hold a real or onlj 
a nominal office ? Is he merely a form, or is he a 
substantive power in our mixed and balanced con* 
stitution ? " Some maintain, nay, it is a prevailing 
opinion among certain authorities of no mean rank, 
that the sovereign, having chosen his ministers, 
assigns over to them the whole executive power. 
They treat him as a kind of trustee for a temporary 
use, to preserve, as it were, some contingent estate ; 
or a provisional assignee, to hold the property of 
an insolvent for a day, and then divest himself of 
the estate by assigning it over. They regard the 
only power really vested in the crown to be the 
choice of ministers, and even the exercise of this 
to be controlled by the parliament. They reduce 
the king more completely to the condition of a 
state pageant or state cipher than one of Abbe 
Si^yes's constitutions did, when he proposed to 
have a Grand Functionary with no power except 
to give away offices ; upon which Napoleon, then 
first consul, to whom the proposition was tendered, 
asked if it well became him to be made a ^* Cochon 
k Tengrais a la somme de trois millions par an ? *' * 
The English animal, according to the Whig doc- 
trine, much more nearly answers this somewhat 
coarse description ; for the Abbess plan was to give 

* A hog to he fiitted at the rate of 120,0002. a-year. 
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his royal beast a substantial voice in the distri- 
bution of all patronage ; while our lion is only to 
have the sad prerogative of naming whomsoever 
the parliament chooses, and eating his own mess 
in quiet. 

Now, with all the disposition in the world to 
desire that Eoyal prerogative should be restricted, 
and the will of the nation govern the national 
a^irs, we cannot comprehend this theory of a mo- 
narchy. It assignn to the Crown either far too 
much revenue, or far too little power. To pay a 
million a-year, or more, for a name, seems ab- 
surdly extravagant. To affect living under a 
kingly government, and yet suffer no kind of kingly 
power, seems extravagantly absurd. Surely the 
meaning of having a sovereign is, that his voice 
should be heard, and his influence felt, in the ad- 
ministration of public affairs. The different orders 
of the state have a right to look towards that high 
quarter all in their turn for support when their 
rights are invaded by one another's encroachments, 
or to claim the Royal umpirage when their mutual 
conflicts cannot be settled by mutual concessions ; 
and unless the whole notion of a mixed monarchy, 
and a balance of three powers, is a mere fiction and 
u dream, the royal portion of the composition must 
•be allowed to have some power, to produce some 
effect upon the quality of the whole. It is not 
denied that George III. sought to rule too much ; 
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it is not maintained that he had a right to be per- 
petually sacrificing all other considerations to the 
preservation or extension of his prerogative. But 
that he only discharged the duty of his station by 
thinking for himself, acting according to his con- 
scientious opinions, and using his influence for 
giving these opinions effect, cannot be denied un- 
less by those who, being averse to monarchy, and 
yet dreading a commonwealth, would incur all the 
cost, and all the far worse evils, of a form of go- 
vernment which they think the worst, rather than 
seek for a better, and would purchase the con- 
tinuance of the greatest evils at the highest price, 
vather than encounter the risk of a change.* 

That this Prince in his private life had many 
virtues, we have already stated, with the qualifi- 
cation annexed of these being always, even as re- 
garded his strong domestic affections, kept in sub- 
jection to his feelings as a sovereign. With regard 
to his general disposition, it must be added that he 
belonged to a class of men, not by any means the 
worst, but fiir beneath the best, in the constitution 
of their hearts, those who neither can forget a 

* George III. set one example which is worthy of imita- 
tion m all times. He refused to be made a state puppet in 
his minister's hands, and to let his name be used either by 
men whom he despised, or for purposes which he disap- 
proved. Nor could any one ever accuse him of ruling by 
fiivourites ; still less could any one, by pretending to be the 
people's choice, impose himself on his vigorous onderstand- 
ing. 
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-kkidBess nor an injury. Nor can this sketch be 
more appropriately closed than with two remark- 
able examples of the implaiatble hatred he bore his 
ttiemies, and the steady alSectkm -with vMch he 
•eherished his friends. 

Among the former, Lord Chatham held the most 
oonspicuous place, .af^arently from the time of the 
American question; for at an earlier period his 
«orrespmidence with that great masi was most 
friendly. But the following is his answer to Locd 
North's proposal that Lord Chatham's poasion 
■ should be settled in reversion on his younger son, 
afterwards so well known as the second William 
Pitt. It bears date August 9th, 1775. "The 
making Lord Cbatham's fiunily suffer for the con- 
duct of their fiither is not in the least agreeable to 
. my sentiments. But I should choose to know him 
. .to be totally unable to appear again oai tibe public 
stage before I agree to any offer of tkit kind, lest 
it should be wrongly construed into a fear of him ; 
and indeed his political conduct the last winter was 
. so abandoned, that he must, in the eyes of the dk- 
passionate, have totally undone all the merit of bis 
former conduct. As to any gratitude to be ex- 
pected from him or his family, the whole tenor of 
their lives has shown them void of that most iionour- 
able sentiment. But when decrepittule or death puts 
an end to him as a trumpet of sedition^ I shall make 
no difficulty in placing the second son's name instead 
of the £itlier's, and making up the pension 30002L'* 
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From the truly savage feelings which this letter 
displays, it is agreeable to turn the eye upon so 
amiable a contrast as the following affords, written 
to the minister whom he ever loved beyond all his 
other servants, and only quitted when the Coalition 
united him to the Whigs : — 

'< Having paid the last arrears (Sept. 1777) on 
ike Civil List, I must now do the same for you. 
I have understood, from your hints, that you hanre 
been in debt ever ainoe you settled in life. I must 
therefore inaist that you allow me to assist you 
with 10,000/., or 15,000/., or even 20,000/., if 
that will be sufficient. It will be easy for you to 
make an arrangement, or at proper times to take 
up that sum. You know me very ill if you think 
not that, of all the letters I ever wrote to you, this 
one gives me the greatest pleasure; and I want no 
other return but your being convinced that I love 
you afi well as a man of worth, as I esteem you as a 
minister. Your conduct at a critical moment I 
joever can forget." 

These remarkable and characteristic letters na- 
turally introduce to us his two celebrated ooixe- 
spondents. Lord Chatham and Lord North ; the 
one, until Mr. Fox came upon the stage, of all his 
adversaries, the one he pursued with the most un- 
relenting hatred ; the other, of all hi:*; servants, the 
one for whom he felt the warmest friendship. 
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LORD CHATHAM. 



There is hardly any man in modern times, ^vk\l 
the exception, perhaps, of Lord Somers, who fills 
so large a space in our history, and of whom we 
know so little, as Lord Chatham ; and yet he is 
the person to whom every one would at once point, 
if desired to name the most successful statesman 
and most brilliant orator that this country ever 
produced. Of Lord Somers, indeed, we can scarcely 
be said to know anything at all. That he was a 
person of unimpeachable integrity, a judge of great 
capacity and learning, a firm friend of liberty, but 
a cautious and safe counsellor in most difficult 
emergencies, all are ready to acknowledge. But 
the authority which he possessed among his con- 
temporaries, the influence which his sound and 
practical wisdom exercised over their proceedings, 
the services which he was thus enabled to render 
in steering the constitution safe through the most 
trying times, and saving us from arbitrary power 
without paying the price of our liberties in anarchy 
and bloodshed, — nay, conducting the whole pro- 
ceedings of a revolution with all the deliberation, 
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and almost in the forms, of an ordinary legal pro* 
ceeding ; have surrounded his name with a mild 
yet imperishable glory, which, in the contrast of 
our dark ignorance respecting all the particulars 
and details of his life, gives the figure something 
altogether mysterious and ideal. It is now un- 
fortunately too late, by supplying this information, 
to*fill up the outline which the meagre records of 
his times have left us. But it is singular how 
much of Lord Chatham, who flourished within the 
memory of the present generation, still rests upon 
vague tradition. As a statesman, indeed, he is 
known to us by the events* which history has 
recorded to have happened under his administra- 
tion. Yet even of his share in bringing these ^ 
about, little has been preserved of detail. So, 
fragments of his speeches have been handed down 
to us, but these bear so very small a proportion to 
the prodigious fame which his eloquence has left 
behind it, that &r more is manifestly lost than 
has reached us ; while of his written compositions 
but a few letters liave hitherto been given to the 
world. 

The imperfect state of Parliamentary Reporting 
is the great cause of this blank. From the time of 
his entering the House of Commons to that of his 
quitting it, the privileges of Parliament almost 
wholly precluded the possibility of regular and full 
accounts of debates being communicated to the 
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public. At one period they were given under 
feigned names, as if held in the Senate of Rome 
by the ancient orators and statesmen ; at another 
they were conveyed under the initials only of the 
names borne by the real speakers. Even when^ 
somewhat later, these disguises were thrown aside, 
the speeches were composed by persons who had 
not been present at the debates, but gleaned a few 
heads of each speaker's topics from some one who 
had heard him ; and the fullest and most authentic 
of all those accounts are merely the meagre out- 
line of the subjects touched upon, preserved in the 
Diaries or Correspondence of some contemporary 
politicians, and presenting not even an approxima- 
tion to the execution of the orators. Thus many 
of Lord Chatham's earlier speeches in the House 
of Commons, as now preserved, were avowedly 
the composition of Dr. Johnson, whose measured 
style, formal periods, balanced antitheses, and total 
want of pure racy English, betray their author at 
every line, while each debater is made to speak 
exactly in the same manner. For some years after 
he ceased to report, or rather to manufacture, that 
is, from 1751 downwards, a Dr. Gordon furnished 
the newspapers with reports, consisting of much 
more accurate accounts of what had passed in 
debate, but without pretending to give more than 
the mere substance of the several speeches. The 
debates upon the American Stamp Act^ in 1764, 
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are the first that can be said to have been preserred 
at all, through the happy accident of Lord Charle« 
mont, assisted by Sir Robert Deane, taking an 
extraordinary interest in the subject as bearing 
upon the grieyances of Ireland ; and accordingly 
they have handed down to us some notes, from 
internal evidence plainly authentic, of Lord Chat- 
ham's celebrated speeches upon that question. A 
few remains of his great di^lays in the House of 
Lords have in like manner been preserved, chiefly 
in the two speeches reported by Mr. Hugh Boyd ; 
the second of which, the most celebrated of all, 
upon the employment of the Indians in the Ameri- 
can war, there is reason to believe was revised and 
corrected by Lord Chatham himself; and if so, it 
was certainly the only one that ever underwent his 
revision. If any one will only compare the ex- 
treme slendemess of these grounds upon which to 
estimate a speaker's claim to renown, or to judge 
of the characteristics of his eloquence, with the 
ample means which we have of studying the merits 
of almost all the ancient orators, and examining 
their distinguishing qualities, he will be sensible 
how much any idea which we can form of Lord 
Chatham's oratory must rest upon tradition, that 
is, upon the accounts left by contemporary writers 
of its effects ; and* how little we are enabled to 
judge for ourselves by examining the specimens 
that remain of his composition. It seems little 
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short of presumption, after this statement, to attempt 
including his character as an orator in the sketch 
which may be given of this great man. But the 
testimony of contemporaries may so far be helped 
by what remains of the oratory itself, as to make 
some faint conceptions attainable of that eloquence 
which, for effect at least, has surpassed any known 
in modem times. 

The first pl£u;e among the great qualities which 
distinguished Lord Chatham, is unquestionably due 
to firmness of purpose, resolute determination in 
the pursuit of his objects. This was the charac- 
teristic of the younger Brutus, as he said, who had 
spared his life to fall by hisTband — Quicquid vulty 
id valde vult; and although extremely apt to exist 
in excess, it must be admitted to be the foundation 
of all true greatness of character. Everything, 
however, depends upon the endowments in company 
of which it is found ; and in Lord Chatham these 
were of a very high order. The quickness with 
which he could ascertain his object, and discover 
his road to it, was .fully commensurate with his 
perseverance and his boldness in pursuing it ; the 
firmness of grasp with which he held his advantage 
was fully equalled by the rapidity of the glance 
with which he discovered it. Add to this, a mind 
eminently fertile in resources > a courage which 
nothing could daunt in the choice of his means ; a 
resolution equally indomitable in their application ; 
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a genius, in short, origmal aad daring, which 
bounded over the petty obstacles raised by ordinary 
men — ^their sqpieamishness, and their precedents, 
and Uieir forms, and their regularities—Hind forced 
away its path through the entanglements of this 
base undergrowth to the worthy object ever in 
view^ the prosperity and the renown of his country 
Far superior to the paltry objects of a grovelling 
ambition) and regardlte alike of party and of per- 
sonal considerationsy he constantly set before his 
eyes the haghest duty of a public man, to further 
the interests of his species. In pursuing his course 
towards that goal, he disregarded alike the frowns 
of power and the gales of popular applause, ex- 
posed himself undaunted to the vengeance of the 
Court, while he battled against its corruptions, and 
confronted, unappalled, the rudest shocks of public 
indignation, while he resisted the dictates of per- 
nicious agitators, and could e<Hi8cientiously exclaim, 
with an illustrious statesman of antiquity, ^^ Ego 
hoc animo semper fui ut invidiam virtute partam, 
gloriam non invidiam putarem ! '^ 

Nothing could be more entangled than the 
foreign policy of this country at the time when 
be undertook the supreme direction of her a&irs: 
nothing could be mcnre disastrous than the aspect 
of her fortmies in every quarter of the globe. 
With a single ally in Europe, the King of Prussia, 
and him beset by a combination of all the con- 

VOL. I. c 
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tinental powers in unnatural union to efifect his 
destruction ; with an army of insignificant amount, 
and commanded by men only desirous of grasping 
at the emoluments, without doing the duties or 
incurring the risks of their profession ; with a navy 
that could hardly iieep the sea, and whose chieft 
vied with their comrades on shore in earning the 
character given them by the new Minister, — of 
being utterly unfit to be trusted in any enterprise 
accompanied with the least appearance of danger ; 
with a generally prevailing dislike of both services, 
which at once repressed all desire of joining either, 
and damped all public spirit in the country, by 
extinguishing all hope of success, and even all 
love of glory — it was hardly possible for a nation 
to be placed in circumstances more inauspicious to 
miMtary exertions; and yet war raged in every 
quarter of the world where our dominion extended, 
while the territories of our only ally, as well as 
those of our own sovereign in Germany, were 
invaded by France, and her forces by sea and land 
menaced our shores. In the distant possessions of 
the Crown the same want of enterprise and of 
spirit prevailed. Armies in the West were para- 
lysed by the inaction of a Captain who would 
hardly take the pains of writing a despatch to 
chronicle the nonentity of his operations ; and in 
the East, while frightful disasters were brought 
upon our settlements by Barbarian powers, the 
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only military capacity that appeared in their de- 
fence wa» the accidental display of genius and 
valour by a merchant's clerk, who thus raised him- 
self to celebrity.* In this forlorn state of af^rs^ 
which rendered it as impossible to think of peace, 
as hopeless to continue the yet inevitable war, the 
base and sordid views of politicians kept pace with 
the mean spirit of the military caste ; and parties 
were split or united, not upon any difference or 
agreement of public principle, but upon mere 
questions of patronage and of share in the public 
spoil, while all seemed alike actuated by one only 
passion, the thirst alternately of power and of 
gain. 

As soon as Mr. Pitt took the helm, the steadi- 
ness of the hand that held it was instantly felt iu 
every motion of the vessel. There was no more of 
wavering counsels, of torpid inaction, of listless 
expectancy, of abject despondency. His firmness 
gave confidence, his spirit roused courage, hL<» 
vigilance secured exertion, in every department 
under his sway. Each man, from the first Lord 
of the Admiralty down to the most humble clerk 
in the Victualling Office — each soldier, from the 
Commander-in-Chief to the most obscure contractor 
or commissary — now felt assured that he was act- 
ing or was indolent under the eye of one who knew 

* Mr. Clive, afterwards Lord Clive. 

c2 
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ins duties and Ms means as well as his own, and 
who would fiery oertaiofly make all defaulters, 
whether through imsleasanee or through nonfea- 
flaoice, accoimtable for whatever detriment the 
commonwealth might sturtsin at their imnds. Orer 
fais immediate coadjutors his infloence swiftly ofo«> 
tained an ascendant which it ever after retained un- 
interrupted. ITpon his first proposition for changing 
the conduct of the war, he stood single among his 
colleagues, and tendered his resignation should 
they persist in their dissent; they at once suc- 
cumbed, and from that hour ceased to have an 
opinion of their own upon any branch of the public 
affairs. Nay, so absolutely was he determined to 
h&ye the control of those measures, of which he 
knew the responsibility rested upon him alone, that 
he insisted upon the first Lord of the Admiralty 
not having the correspondence of his own depart- 
ment ; and no less eminent a naval character than 
Lord Anson, as well as his junior Lords, was 
obliged to sign the naval orders issued by Mr. Pitt, 
while the writing was covered over from their 
^es! 

The effects of this change in the whole manage- 
ment of the public business, and in all the plans of 
the Government, as well as in their execution, were 
speedily made manifest to the world. The German 
troops were sent home, and a well-regulated militia 
being estal>l]i^ed to defend the country, a large 
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dj^osable forc« was distributed over i^ various 
positioaa whence the enemy migiit be annoyed. 
France, attacked on some points, and menaced on 
others, was compelled to retire from Qermany, 
soon afterwards sufibred the most disastrous defeats, 
and, instead of threatening England and her allies 
with invasion, had to defend herself against attack, 
suffering severely in several of her most important 
naval stations. No less than sixteen islands, and 
settlements, and fortresses of importance, were 
taken from her in America, and Asia, SAd Africa, 
including all her West Indian colonies, except St. 
Domingo, and all her settlements ia the East« 
The whole important province of Canada was like- 
wise conquered ; and the Havannah was takea 
from Spain* Besides this, the seas were>swept clear 
of the fleets that had so lately been insulting our 
colonies, and even our coasts. Many general 
actions were fought and gained ; one among them 
the most decisive that had ever been fought by our 
navy. Thirty-<six sail of the line were taken or 
destr4»yed ; fifty frigates ; forty *iive sloops of war. 
So brilliajQit a course of uninterrupted success had 
never, in modern times, attended the arms of any 
nation carrying on vmf with other states equal ta 
it in civOisation, and nearly a match in power. 
But it is a more glorious feature in thi^ unexampled 
Administration which history has to record, when 
it adds, that aU publis distxtis had disappeared ; 
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that all discontent in any quarter, both of the 
colonies and parent state, had ceased ; that no op- 
pression was anywhere practised, no abuse suffered 
to prevail ; that no encroachments were made upon 
the rights of the subject, no malversation tolerated 
in the possessors of power ; and that England, for 
the first time and for the last time, presented the 
astonishing picture of a nation supporting without 
murmur a widely-extended and costly war, and a 
people, hitherto torn with conflicting parties, so 
united in the service of the commonwealth that the 
voice of faction had ceased in the land, and any 
discordant whisper was heard no more. " These," 
(said the son of his first and most formidable ad- 
versary, Walpole, when informing his correspondent 
Abroad, that the session, as usual, had ended with- 
out any kind of opposition or even of debate), — 
^ These are the doings of Mr. Pitt, and they are 
wondrous in our eyes I " 

To genius irregularity is incident, and the 
greatest genius is often marked by eccentricity, as 
if it disdained to move in the vulgar orbit. Hence 
he who is fitted by his nature, and trained by his 
habits, to be an accomplished ^^ pilot in extremity," 
and whose inclinations carry him forth '^ to seek 
the deep when the waves run high," may be found, if 
not '* to steer too near the shore," yet to despise the 
0imken rocks which they that can only be trusted 
in calm weather would have more surely avoided. 
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To this rule it cannot be said that Lord Chatham 
afforded any exception ; and although a plot had 
certainly been formed to eject him from the Minis- 
try, leaving the chief control of affairs in the feeble 
hands of Lord Bute, whose only support was court 
£iyour, and whose chief talent lay in an expertness 
at intrigue, yet there can be little doubt that this 
scheme was only rendered practicable by the 
hostility which the great Minister's unbending 
habits, his contempt of ordinary men, and his 
neglect of every-day matters, had raised against 
him among all the creatures both of Downing- 
street and St. James's. In fact, his colleagues, 
who necessarily felt humbled by his superiority, 
were needlessly mortified by the constant display 
of it; and it would 'have betokened a still higher 
reach of understanding, as well as a purer fabric 
of patriotism, if he, whose great capacity threw 
those subordinates into the shade, and before whose 
vigour in action they were suflSciently willing to 
yield, had united a little suavity in his demeanour 
with his extraordinary powers, nor made it always 
necessary for them to acknowledge as well as to 
feel their inferiority. It is certain that the insult* 
ing arrangement of the Admiralty, to which re- 
ference has been already made, while it lowered 
that department in the public opinion, rendered all 
connected with it his personal enemies; and, in- 
deed, though there have since his days been Prime 
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MinisDears whom he would never have suffered to* 
sit even as puisne lords at his boiuxls, yet were one 
like himself i^ain to govern the country, the Ad- 
miralty chief, who might be &r inferior to Lord 
Anson, would never submit to the humiliation in- 
flicted upon tliat gallant and (ridlful captain. Mr. 
Pitt's policy seemed fomaed upon the aseumption 
that either eaeh public functionary was equal 
to himself in boldness, activity, and resource, or 
that he was to preside over and animate each de« 
partment in person. Such was his confidence ia 
his own powers, that he i«versed the majtim of 
governing, never to force your way where you can, 
win it ; and always disdained to insinuate where he 
could dash in, or to persuade wh^?e he could com<r 
mand. It thus happened that his colles^es werci 
but nominally coadjutors, and . though th^ duisl 
not thwart him, yet rend«:ed no heart-service to 
aid his schemes. Indeed it has clearly appeased 
since his time that they were chiefly induced to 
yield him implicit obedience, and leave the undi- 
vided direction of all operations in his hands, by 
the expectation that the failure of what they were 
wont to sneer at as ^^ Mr. Pitfs visions" woulei 
tmrn the tide of public opinion against him, and 
prepare his down&ll £rom a height of which they 
felt that there was no one but himself able to diiif 
possess him. 
Thetnie testof agveat man^— tiiatatlefiiltwhlci; 
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BRiftt seoore his place among the b%faeBt order of 
gneat laen— ^is Ms having been in advance of hki 
age. This it is which decides whether or not he 
has carried forward the grand plan of human im- 
proifremeDt ; has conformed his views and adapted 
fab conduct to the existing circumstances of society; 
or changed those so as to better its coiidition ; has 
been one of the lights of the world, or only re^ 
fleeted the borrowed rays of fOTmer luminarieS) 
and sat in the same shade with the rest of his gene« 
ration at the same twilight or the same dawn. 
Tried by this test, the younger Pitt cannot cer* 
tainly be said to have liv«d before his time, or 
shed upon the age to which be bekmged the 
illumination of a more advanced civilisation and 
more inspired philosophyT He came &r too 6arly 
into public life, and was too suddenly plunged into 
^the pool of ofiice, to give him time for tlra study 
and the reflection which can alone open to any 
mind, how vigorous soever may be its natural 
'Constitution, the views of a deep and original wis- 
dom. Accordingly it would be difficult to glean, 
from all his measures and all his speeches, any thii^ 
Uke the ^its of inventive genius ; or to mark any 
token of his mind having gone before the very 
ordinary routine of the day, as if familiar with any 
ideas that did not pass through the most vulgar 
understandings. His Other's intellect was of a 
lugher Older; he hod evidently, though without 

c 3 
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much education, and with no science of any kind, 
yet reflected deeply upon the principles of human 
action, well studied the nature of men, and pon- 
dered upon the structure of society. His reflections 
frequently teem with the fruits of such meditation, 
to which his constantly feeble health perhaps gave 
rise rather than any natural proneness to contem- 
plative life, from whence his taste must have been 
alien ; for he was eminently a man of action. His 
appeals to the feelings and passions were also the 
result of the same reflective habits, and the acquaint- 
ance with the human heart which they had given 
him. But if we consider his opinions, though liberal 
and enlightened upon every particular question^ 
they rather may be regarded as felicitous from their 
adaptation to the actual circumstances in which he 
was called upon to advise or to act, than as indi- 
cating that he had seen very fiir into future times, 
and anticipated the philosophy which further ex- 
perience should teach to our more advanced age of 
the world. To take two examples from the two 
subjects upon which he had both thought the 
most, and been the most strenuously engaged in 
handling practically as a statesman, — our relations 
with France and with America: — The old and 
narrow notions of natural enmity with the one, and 
natural sovereignty over the other, were the guides 
of his whole opinions and conduct in those great 
arguments. To cultivate the relations of peace 
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with our nearest neighbour, as the first of blessings 
to both nations, each being able to do the other most 
good in amity and most harm in hostility, never 
appears to have entered into the system of policy 
enlightened by that fiery soul, which could only 
see glory or even safety in the precarious and 
transient domination bestowed by a successful war. 
To become the fast friends of those colonies which 
we had planted and long retained under our pro- 
tecting government, and thus both to profit our- 
selves and them the more by suiFering them to be 
as independent as we are, was an idea that certainly 
could not be said once to have crossed his impetuous 
and uncompromising mind ; for it had often been 
entertained by him, but only to be rejected with 
indignation and abhorrence, as if the independence 
of America were the loss of our national existence. 
Upon all less important questions, whether touch- 
ing < our continental or our colonial policy, his 
opinion was to the full as sound, and his views as 
enlarged, as those of any statesman of his age ; but 
it would not be correct to affirm that on those, the 
cardmal, • and therefore the trying, points of the 
day, he was materially in advance of his own times. 
If we turn from the statesman to survey the 
orator, our examination must be far less satis&c- 
tory, because our materials are extremely imper- 
fect, from the circumstances already adverted to. 
There is indeed hardly any eloquence, of ancient or 
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of modem JtiaMS, oi winch f o Iktle tliat can be 
onaa authendc has beea preierTed ; imless perhapv 
that of Perielei, JuUns Osenff, and Lead Boliiig- 
IwokA. Of the aetions of the two fiist we faftve 
svffioient records, as ^we have of lord Cbatham's ; 
of their «peeefaes we have litde that can be regarded 
as genuine ; although, by unquestionable tradiiaon, 
we know that eaeh of them was second only to 
the greatest ofator of th^ respective countries 9* 
while of Bolingbroke we only know, fi<c»n Dean 
Swift, that he was. the most aceomi^iidied ^eaker 
of his timfi ; and it is related of Mr. Pitt (the 
yeung^), that when the conversatioo rolled upon 
lost works, and some said they should prefer re* 
storing iJie books of Livy, some of Tacitus, aad 
sosae a Latin tragedy, he at once decided for a 
speech of Bolingbroke. What we know of hk 
own &ther's oratory is much more to be gleaned 
from contemporary panegyrics, and accounts of its 
efiects, than from the scanty, and for the most part 
doubt^ly remains which have reached us. 

All account^ however, concur in representing 
those effects to have been prodigious. The spirit 
and veh^gieBce which animated ifegveater passages 

* Thucydides gives three speeches of Pericles, irhich he. 
may very possibly have in great part composed for him. 
Ssdltisf s speech of Cffisar is manifestly the writer's own 
Qsnpofiition ; indeed it is in ibe exact style of the one hs 
pEits into Cato's moQlh* that is» in his own s^e. 
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-*t)Mir perfect applieatiou to the subject-matter of 
debate — the a{^x)aite«eaB of hja ioyeetive to the. 
individual aosaOAd-— the boldoew of the feats which 
he veutuffed upoA-<-*tbfi^raiidfi«ur of the ideas which 
he uitfolded-<-the heart*stirriog nature of his ap* 
peais,r-«ve aU confessed by the united testimony 
of his contemporaries ; and the fragments which 
remain bear out to a confiiderable extent such re-^ 
presentations; nor are we WaAj to be misled bj* 
those fingmentsy for the more slnJ^ing pcnrtionS' 
veie certainly the ones kast likely to be either 
forgotten or fiibrieated. To these mighty attrac- 
tlons was added the imposing, the animating^ the 
commanding powerof aeoustenanoesinguhurly ex- 
ppessiye ; aa eye so pi^x^ing that liaidjy any one 
could stand its glare-; and a manner altogether- 
singularly striking^ original, and eharaoteristiCy 
notwithstanding a peculiariy defectiTe and even 
awkward action. Latterly, indeed^ hw infirmities 
pisecluded all action ; and he is described as stand* 
ing in the House of Lords leaning upon his 
oruteh, and speaking for ten mjAutes together in 
an under-tone of yoiee scajpcely audible, bu^ raising 
his notes to jtheir full pitch when he broke out into 
one of hb gsaad bursts of invective or exclamation. 
But, in his earlier time, his whoie manner is repre- 
sented as havii^ been beyond conception animated 
and imposing. Indeed the things which he efn 
fected principally by means (£ it, or at least which 
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nothing but a most striking and commanding tone 
could have made it possible to attempt, almost 
exceed belief. Some of these sallies are indeed 
examples of that approach made to the ludicrous 
by the sublime, which has been charged upon him 
as a prevailing fault, and represented under the 
name of Charlatanerie, — a £ivourite phrase with 
his adversaries, as in later times it has been with 
the ignorant undervaluers of Lord Erskine. It is 
related that once in the House of Commons he 
b^an a speech with the words '^ Sugar, Mr. 
Speaker," — and then, observing a smile to pervade 
the audience, he paused, looked fiercely around, 
and with a loud voice, rising in its notes and 
swelling into vehement anger, he is said to have 
pronounced again the word <^ Sugar !" three times, 
and having thus queUed the house, and extinguished 
every appearance of levity or laughter, turned 
Tound and disdainfully asked, <^ Who will laugh 
at sugar now ? " We have the anecdote upon good 
traditional authority ; that it was believed by those 
who had the best means of knowing Lord Chatham 
is (Certain ; and this of itself shows their sense of 
the extraordinary powers of his manner, aiid the 
reach of his audacity in trusting to those powers. 

There can be no doubt that of reasoning,-— of 
sustained and close argument, — ^liis speeches had 
but little. His statements were desultory, though 
striking, perhaps not very distinct, certainly not at 
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all detailed, and as certainly every way inferior to 
those of his celebrated son. If he did not reason 
cogently, he assuredly did not compress his matter 
vigorously. He was anything rather than a con* 
cise or a short speaker ; not that his great passages 
were at all di&se, or in the least degree loaded 
with superfluous words ; but he was prolix in the 
whole texture of his discourse, and he was certainly 
the first who introduced into our senate the practice, 
adopted in the Americaa.war by Mr. Burke, and 
continued by others, of long speeches, — speeches of 
two and three hours, by which oratory has gained 
little, and business less. His discourse was, how- 
ever, fuUy informed with matter ; his allusions to 
analogous subjects, and his references to the history 
of past events, were frequent ; his expression of his 
own opinions was copious and free, and stood very 
generally in the. place of any elaborate reasoning 
in their support. A noble statement of enlarged 
views, a generous avowal of dignified sentiments, a 
manly and somewhat severe contempt for all petty 
or mean views — whether their baseness proceeded 
from narrow understanding or from corrupt bias- 
always pervaded his whole discourse; and, more 
than any other orator since Demosthenes, he was 
distinguished by the grandeur of feeling with which 
he regarded, and the amplitude of survey which he 
cast upon the subject-matters of debate. His in- 
vective was unsparing and hard to be endured^ 
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although he VfBS a less emmcnt mastor of mneasm 
than his son, and rather overwhekaed his aiita* 
gi»ist with the bufist of words and vehement indig* 
naftiOB, than wounded him by the edge of ridicule, 
or tortmred him with the gall of bitter sgoto, ^yr 
fixed his arrow in the wound by Ihe barb of ^i*- 
gram. These things seemed, as it were, to betoken 
too much labour and too much art^-more labour 
than was cowstent with absolute soosu— ^more art 
tiian could stand with heart-felt rage, or emtire 
oontempt inspired bj the occasion, at the moment) 
and on ^e spot. But his great passages, those by 
which he has come down to us, those whioh ga^e 
Ms elo^ence its peculiar charaeter, and to wMdi 
its dazzling success was owing, weve as sudden and 
unexpected as they were natural. Every one was 
taken by surprise when they rolled forth — every 
ttne felt them to be so natoral, that he could hardly 
undezstand why he had not thought of them him- 
eelf, ahhe«gh into no <me's imagination had they 
ever entered. If the quality of being natural 
wHheut being obvious is a pretty correct de9crq>->' 
tion of ifelicitoos expression, or what is called &ae 
^writing, it is a yet more accurate repres^xtatrcm of 
%ae passages, or leliehous hits in s|>eaking. In 
these all popular assemblies take boundless delight ; 
f9y these above all others are the nmds of an au- 
dience at pleasure moved or controlled. They 
Harm the grand cluurm of Lord Chatham's ofstoiy ; 
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they were the distioguiBhing' excellence of hif> 
great predecessor, and gave him at will to wtedd 
the 'fierce democratie of Ath«ui, and to falmkm 
over Greece. 

It was the sagacious remark of one of the meet 
amite of critics,* as well as historical iiMfiiirerSy 
that criticism never would be of any value until 
critics cited immmemble examples. In sketching 
the chaiaeter of Lord Chathion's oratory this be* 
eemes the more necessary, that so few- now living 
can have any recollection of it, and ibtA all our 
knowledge of its peeuliar nature rests upon a few 
scattered fragments. There is, however, some 
inecurity for our deducing from these a correcC 
notion of it, because they certainly, according t6 
all accounts, were the portions of his discourse 
which produced the most extraordinary effect, on 
"vi^iich its ^me rests, and by which its quality i»to 
be ascertained. A few of these^may, therefore, be 
referred to in closing the presest imperfect outline 
of this great man's eloquence. 

His remark on confidence, when it was asked by 
the ministry of 1766, for whom he had some finv 
bearonce rather than any great respect, is weM 
known. He said their characters were fidr enough, 
and he was always glad to see such persons engaged 
in the public swvice ; but, turning to them with a 

* Hume — ^Essi^. 
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smile, very courteous, but not very respectful, he 
said — " Confide in you ? Oh no — you must pardon 
me, gentlemen — youth is the season of credulity — 
confidence is a plant of slow growth in an aged 
bosom!" 

Some one, having spoken of '^ the obstinacy of 
America," said '^ that she was almost in open re- 
bellion." Mr. Pitt exclaimed, ^^ I rejoice that 
America has resisted. Three millions of people, 
80 dead to all the feelings of liberty as voluntarily 
to let themselves be made slaves, would have been 
fit instruments to make slaves of all the rest I" — 
Then speaking of the attempt to keep her down — 
^^ In a just cause of quarrel you may crush America 
to atoms; but in this crying injustice" (Stamp 
Act) — ^^ I am one who will lift up my hands against 
it — In such a cause even your success would be 
hazardous. America, if she fell, would fall like 
the strong man ; she would embrace the pillars of 
the state, and pull down the constitution along with 
her. Is this your boasted peace — to sheathe the 
sword, not in its scabbard, but in the bowels of 
your countrymen?" — ^It was in this debate that 
Mr. Burke first spoke, and Mr. Pitt praised his 
speech in very flattering terms. 

^' Those iron barons (for so I may call them 
when compared with the silken barons of modern 
days) were the guardians of the people ; and three 
words of their barbarous Latin, ntUliu liber ItomOf 
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are worth all the classics. Yet their virtues were 
never tried in a question so important as this." 
(The Pretension of Privilege in the House of Com- 
mons)-—^' A breach is made in the Constitution — 
the battlements are dismantled — the citadel is open 
to the first invader — the walls totter — the place is 
no longer tenable — what then remains for us but to 
stand foremost in the breach, to repair it, or to 
perish in it ? — ^Unlimited power corrupts the pos- 
sessor; and this I know, that where law ends, 
there tyranny begins." 

In reference to the same subject, the expulsion 
of Mr. Wilkes, he exclaimed in a subsequent de- 
bate — '^ The Constitution at this moment stands 
violated. If the breach be effectually repaired, the 
people will return to tranquillity of themselves. 
If not, let discord reign for ever ! — I know to what 
point my language will appear directed. But I 
have the principles of an Englishman, and I utter 
them without fear or reserve. Bather than the 
Constitution should be tamely given up, and our 
birthright be surrendered to a despotic Minister, I 
hope, my Lords, old as I am, that I shall see the 
question brought to an issue, and fairly tried be- 
tween the people and the Government." — Again 
he said — ^^ Magna Charta — the Petition of Right 
—the Bill of Rights— form.the Bible of the Eng- 
lish Constitution. Had some of the King's un- 
happy predecessors trusted less to the Conmientaiy 
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o£ their advisen, and been better read ia the Text 
itself, the glorious Bevolutioa might have remained 
only poflBible in theory, and their fate would not 
sow have«atood upon reecnd, a formidable ezan^le 
to all their sueeefisors."— ^^ No man more than I 
respeeta the juat authority of the House of Com- 
mon^' n o man would go &rther to defend it But 
beyond the line of the Constitution, like every ex* 
ereise of arbitrary power, U becomes illegal, threat^ 
eaing tyranny to the people, desteuction to the 
state. Power without right is the most detestable 
object that can be offered to the human imagina- 
tion ; it is not only pemidious to those whom it 
subjects, but works its own destruction. Mes de» 
iutabiUs et eaduoa. Under pretence of declaring 
law, the Oommons have made a law, a law for their 
own case, and have united in the same persons the 
offices of legislator and party and judge." 

These fine passages, conveying sentiments so no* 
ble and so wise, may be read with advantage by the 
present House of Commons when it shall again bo 
called on to resist the Judges of the land, and to 
bieak its laws, by opening a shop for the sale of 

His charaetep*«dra,wn, he says, from long expo* 
rience-*of the fipaniaixis, the hi^-^minded chival** 
reus Oastilians, we believe to be as just as it Ib^ 
severe. Speaking of the af&ir of Falkland's Island, 
heeald-^^^They are as mean and craftv as they are 
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inBoieni and proud. I nerer jel met with an in- 
stance of candour or dignity in their. proceedings ; 
aothing but low cunning, wrtifice, and trieic. I 
was compelled to talk to them in a peremptody 
language. I submitted my advice for an imme^ 
diate war to a trembling council. You all know 
'the oonsequenees of its being reJ6cted.."-->The 
4^eeh from' the throne had stated thai the SpaiHsh 
Govenmiient had disowned the act of its offieetr. 
liOM Chatham said-^^^ There never was a more 
cdiouSy a more infiunous &lsehood in^)06ed on a 
great nation. It degrades the King, it insults the 
Parliament. His Majesty has been advised to 
affirm on absolute fals^ood. My Lords, I beg 
your attention^ and I hope I shall be understood 
when I repeat, that it is an absolute, a palpable 
&lsehood. The King of Spain disowns the tluef, 
•while he leaves him unpunished, and profits by his 
ihetft. In vulgar English, he is the receiver of 
^stolen goods, and should be treated accordingly ." 
How would all the country, at least all the canting 
^portion of it, resound with the cry of ^^ Coavse I 
vulgar ! brutal !" if such epithets and such com- 
parisons as these were used in any debate nowa- 
days, whether among the ^' silken barons," or the 
^^ squeamish Coinmons " of our time I 

In 1775 he made a most brilliant speech on the 
war. Speaking of General Gage's inactivity, he 
.said it could not be bluued ; it was inevitable. 
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" But what a miserable condition/' he exclaimed, 
'< is OUTS, where disgrace is prudence, and where it 
is necessary to be contemptible ! You must repeal 
these acts," (he said, alluding to the Boston Ports 
and Massachusetts Bay Bills,) ^' and you will re- 
peal them. I pledge myself for it, ^hat you will 
repeal them. I stake my reputation on it. I will 
consent to be taken for an idiot if they are not 
finally repealed." Every one knows how true this 
prophecy proved. The concluding sentence of the 
speech has been often cited, — '^ If the ministers 
persevere in misleading the King, I will not say 
that they can alienate the affections of his subjects 
from his crown ; but I will affirm that they will 
make the crown not worth Ids wearing. I will not 
say that the King is betrayed ; but I will pronounce 
that the kingdom is undone." 

Again, in 1777, after describing the cause of the 
war and '^ the traffic and barter driven with every 
little pitiful German Prince that sells his subjects 
to the shambles of a foreign country," he adds, 
" The mercenary aid on which you rely irritates to 
an incurable resentment the minds of your enemies, 
whom you overrun with the sordid sons of rapine 
and of plunder, devoting them and their possessions 
to the rapacity of hireling cruelty ! If I were an 
American, as I am an Englishman, while a foreign 
troop was landed in iny country, I never would lay 
downmy arms, never! never! never!" Such Ian- 
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guage, used in the modern days of ultra loyalty 
and extreme decorum, would call down upon his 
head who employed it the charge of encouraging 
rebels, and partaking as an accomplice in their 
treasons. 

It was upon this memorable occasion that he 
made the £imous reply to Lord Suffolk, who had 
said, in reference to employing the Indians, that 
" we were justified in using all the means which 
God and nature had put into our hands." The 
circumstance of Lord Chatham having himself re- 
vised this speech is an inducement to insert it here 
at length. 

" I am astonished," exclaimed Lord Chatham, as he rose, 
** shocked, to hear such prindples confessed, to hear them 
avowed in this House or in this country ; principles equally 
imconstitutional, inhuman, and unchristian. 

** My Lords, I did not intend to have trespassed again on 
your attention, but I cannot repress my indignation. I feel 
myself impelled by every duty. My Lords, we are called 
upon, as members of this House, as men, as Christian men, 
to protest against such notions, standing near the throne, 
polluting the ear of majesty. That God and ncUure pvt 
into our hands I — I know not what idea that Lord may en- 
tertain of God and nature, but I know that such abominable 
principles are equally abhorrent to religion and humanity. 
What! attribute the sacred sanction of God and nature to 
the massacres of the Indian scalping-knife, to the cannibal 
savage, torturing, murdering, roasting, and eating ; literally, 
my Lords, eating the mangled victims of his barbarous 
battles I Such horrible notions shock every precept of reli- 
gion, divine and natural, and every generous feeling of hu- 
manity; and, my Lords, they shock every sentiment of 
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kAwmr ; Haej shook me as a lover «f honoauble imr, aad a 
detester of murderoos barbaritj. 

** These abonunable principles, and ibis more abominable 
avowal of them, demand most decisive indignation. I call 
upon that Rig^t Bererend Bench, those holy ministers of 
the Gospel, and pious pastors of the Church : I conjure them 
to join in the holy work, and to vindicate the religion of 
their God. I appeal to the wisdom and the law of this 
Learned Bench, to defend and support the justice of their 
ooontry. I cdl upon the Hshops to interpose the imsuUied 
sanctitj of ih^r lawn, upon the learned Judges to interpose the 
purity of their ermine, to save us from this pollution. 1 call 
upon the honour of your Lordships to reverence the dignity 
of your ancestors, and to maintain your own. I call upon 
the spirit and humanity of my country to vindicate llie na- 
tional character. I invoke the genius of the constitution. 
From the tapestry that adorns these walls, the immortal 
ancestor of this noble Lord troyms with indignation at the 
DISGRACE OF HIS GOUNTRT I In vain he led your victorious 
fleets against the boasted Armada of Spain ; in vain he de- 
fended and established the honour, the liberties, the reli^on, 
the Protestant religion of his country, against the arbitrary 
cruelties of Popery and the Inquisition, if these more than 
Popish cruelties and inquisitorial practices are let loose 
amongst us, to turn forth into our settlements, among our 
ancient connexions, iriends, and relations, the merciless can- 
nibal, thirsting for the blood of man, woman, and child — to 
send ' forth the infidel savage^against whom ? Against 
your Protestant brethren: to lay waste their country, to 
desolate their dwellings, and extirpate th^r race and name 
with these horrible hell-hounds of savage irKr-^hell-houndSt 
I say, of savage toar, Spain armed herself with blood- 
hounds to extirpate the wretched natives of America, and 
we improve on the inhuman example of even Spanish 
cruelty : we turn loose these savage hell-hounds against our 
brethren and countrymen in America, of the same language, 
laws, liberties, and religion, endeared to us by every tie 
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that should sanetifjr humanity. My Lords, this awful 8ul> 
ject, so important to our honour, our constitution, and our 
religion, demands the ^lost solemn and effectual inquiry ; 
and I again call upon your Lordships, and the united powers 
of the state, to examine it thoroughly and decisiyely, and to 
stamp upon it an indelible stigma of the public abhorrence. 
And I again implore those holy Prelates of our religion to 
do away these iniquities from among us ; let them perform 
a lustration — let ^em purify this House and this country 
from this sin. 

'* My Lords, I am old and weak, and at present unable to 
say more ; but my feelings and my indignation were too 
strong to haye said less. I could not have slept this night 
in my bed, or have reposed my head on my pillow, without 
giidng this vent to my eternal abhorrence of such prepos- 
terous and enormous principles."* 

There are other celebrated passages of his speeches 
in all men's mouths. His indignant and contemp- 
tuous answer to the minister's boast of driving the 
Americans before the army — " I might as well 
think of driving them before me with this crutch I" 
— is well known. Perhaps the finest of them all is 
his allusion to the maxim of English law, that every 
man's house is his castle. '' The poorest man may 
in his cottage bid defiance to all the forces of the 
crown. It may be frail — ^its roof may shake— the 
wind may blow through it — the storm may enter — 
the rain may enter— but the Xing of England can- 

* There hangs so much doubt upon the charge brought 
against Lord Chatham, of having himself employed the 
In^ans in the former war, that &e subject is reserved for 
the Appendix. 
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not enter !--^all his force dates not cfoss tibte; 
threshold of the mined tenement V* 

These examples may serve to convey a pretty ac- 
curate idea of the peculiar vein of eloquence which 
distinguished this g;;reat mftn's speeches. It was of 
the very highest order; vehement, fiery, close to 
the subject, concise, sometimes eminently, even 
boldly figurative ; it was original and surprising, 
yet qiute natural. To call it aigum«ntativ6 would 
be an abuse of terms ; but it had always a sufficient 
^undation of reason to avoid any appearance of in- 
consistency, or error, or wandering from the point. 
So the greatest passages in the Gfe^ oraticxis were 
very far from being such as could stand the test of 
close examination in regard to their argument. Yet 
would it be hypercritical indeed to object that D&- 
mosthenes, in the most celebrated burst of all an-<» 
cient eloquence, argues for his policy being rcr* 
warded although it led to defeat, by citing tha 
example of public honours having been bestowed 
upon those who fell in gaining five: great victories*, 

Some have compared Mr. Fox's eloquence to that 
of Demosthenes ; but it resembled Lord Chatham's 
just as much, if not more* It was incomparably 
more argumentative than either the Greek <h: tb^ 
English orator's ; neither of whom carried on chains 
of close reasoning as he did, though both kept close 
to their subject. It was, however, exceedingly the 
reverse of the Attic orator's in method, in dictioni». 
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in conciseness. It had nothing like arrangement 
of any kind. Except in the more vehement pas«- 
sages, its diction was perhaps as slovenly, certainly 
as careless as possible, betokening indeed a con- 
tempt of all accurate composition. It was difiuse 
in the highest* degree, and 'abounded in repetitions. 
While the Greek was concise, almost to being 
jejune, the Englishman was di£ftrse, almost to being 
prolix. How the notion of comparing the two to- 
gether ever could have prevailed seems unaccount- 
able, unless it be that men have supposed them alike 
because they were both vehement, and both kept the 
subject in view rather than ran afler ornament. Bot 
that the most elaborate and artificial compositions 
in the world should have been likened to the most 
careless, and natural, and unprepared, that were ever 
delivered in public, would seem wholly incredible 
if it were not true. The bursts- of Mr. Fox, how- 
ever, though less tersely and' concisely composed, 
certainly have some resembtonce to Lord Chat- 
ham's, only that they betray ftr l6ss fency, and-, 
however vehement and fiery, are incomparably less 
bold. Mr. Pitt's oratory, though admirably suited 
to its purpose, and as perfect a business kind of 
speaking as ever was heard, certainly resembled 
none of the three others who have been named. In 
point of genius, unless perhaps for sarcasm, he was 
greatly their inferior ; although, from the unbroken 
fluency of his appropriate language, and the power 
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of an eminently sonorous voice, he produced the 
most prodigious effect. 

It remains to speak of Lord Chatham as a pri- 
vate man, and he appears to have been in all re- 
spects exemplary and amiable. His disposition was 
exceedingly affectionate. The pride, bordering 
upon insolence, in which he showed himself encased 
to the world, fell naturally from him, and without 
any effort to put it off, as he crossed the threshold 
of his own door. To all his &mily he was simple, 
kindly, and gentle. His pursuits were of a nature 
that showed how much he loved to unbend himself. 
He delighted in poetry and other light reading ; 
was fond of music ; loved the country ; took pecu- 
liar pleasure in gardening ; and had even an ex« 
tremely happy taste in laying out grounds. His 
early education appears to have been further pro« 
secuted afterwards ; and he was familiar with the 
Latin classics, although there is no reason to be- 
lieve that he had much acquaintance with the 
Greek. In all our own classical writers he was' 
well versed; and his time was much given to 
reading them. A correspondence with his ne- 
phew, which Lord Grenville published about 
forty years ago, showed how simple and classical 
his tastes were, how affectionate his feelings, and 
how strong his sense of both moral and religious 
duty. These letters are reprinted in a work which 
has been published since the first edition of this 
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book, because the answers have since been re- 
covered ; and it contains a great body of other let* 
ters both to and from him. Amongst the latter 
are to be found constant tokens of his amiable dis- 
position. 

The most severe judge of human actions, the 
critic whose searching eye looks for defects in every 
portrait, and regards it as fiction, not a likeness, 
when he fails to find any, will naturally ask if such 
a character as Lord Chatham's could be without 
reproach ; if feelings so strong never boiled over in 
those passions which are dangerous to virtue; if 
fervour of soul such as his could be at all times 
kept within the bounds which separate the adjoin- 
ing provinces of vehemence and intemperance? 
Nor will he find reason to doubt the reality of the 
picture which he is scrutinising when we have 
added the traits that undeniably disfigured it. 
Some we have already thrown in ; but they rather 
are shades that give effect and relief to the rest, 
than deformities or defects. It must now be fur- 
ther recorded that not only was he impracticable, 
difficult beyond all men to act with, overbearing, 
impetuously insisting upon his own views being 
adopted by all as infallible, utterly regardless of 
other men's opinions when he had formed his own, 
as little disposed to profit by the lights of their wis- 
dom as to avail himself of their co-operative efforts 
in action — all this is merely the excess of his great 
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qualities nmning loose uocontidled — but he ap- 
pears to have been very &r fscm sostaining tlie 
exalted pitch of magnaiiiTaous iad^peiideiice and 
utter disregard of sublunary interests which we 
should expect him to have reached and kept as a 
matter of course, itom a more cursory glance at 
the mould in which his lofty character was cast. 
Without allowing considerable iidmixture of thtt 
clay which foms ear^y mortals to have entered 
into his composition, how can we account £»r th^ 
iricdence of his feeUngs, wh«a G-eoige III. showed 
idm some small signs of kindness in the closet, up- 
on his giving up the seals of office? ^' I confess, 
Sir, I had but too much reason to expect your Msl» 
jesty's displeasure. I had not come prepared for 
this exceeding .goodness. Pardon me. Sir," he 
pasdonately exclaimed, " it 4i>v0rpowers — it op- 
presses me !" and lie burst into tears in the pre- 
sence of one who, as a moment*s reflection must 
have convinced him, was playing a part to under- 
mine his character, destroy his influence, and coun- 
teract all his great designs for his country's good. 
But some misplaced sentiments of loyalty may luKve 
produced this strange paroxysm of devotion. The 
colour assumed by his gratitude for favours con- 
ferred upon his family and himself was of « mor^ 
vulgar hue, and still less harmonised with the 
Great Commoner's exalted nature. On learning the 
Kmg's intention to jgsax^ liim a pension (in. order 
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^effiBetoally to^odo faim), ke writes to Lord Bute a 
letter fall of tbe most litimiliating effusions of ex- 
ttftvagant tkankfulness-^speiiks of ^^ being con- 
founded with tlie King^s coAdeseeiision in deigning 
to bestow one thought on the mode of extending to 
him his royal benefioenoe/'^^eonsiders '^ any mark 
of approbation #owiag from saoh a spontaneous 
soarce of ckmincy as his eomfort and his glory/' 
— ^and prostrates himself in t^ very dust for daring 
to refuse the kind of provision tendered ^^ by the 
Sing in a manner bo infinitely gracious/' — and 
proposing, instead of it, a pension for his lamily. 
When this prayer was granted, the effusions of gra- 
titude ^^ for these unbounded effects of beneficence 
and grace which the most benign of sovereigns has 
condescended to bestow/' are still more extrava^ 
gant ; and " he dares to hope that the same royal 
benevolence which showers on the unmeritorious 
such unlimited benefits may deign to accept the 
genuine tribute of the truly feeling heart with 
equal condescension and goodness." It is painful 
to add what truth extorts, that this is really not the 
sentiment and the language with which a patriot 
leaves his sovereign's councils upon a broad differ- 
ence of honest opinion, and after being personally 
ill-used by that monarch's favourites ; but the tone 
of feeling, and even the style of diction, in which a 
condemned felon, having sued for mercy, retunw 
thanks when his life has been spared. The pain of 
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defacing any portion of so noble a portrait as Lord 
Chatham's must not prevent us from marking the 
traits of a somewhat Yulgar, if not a sordid, kind, 
which are to be found on a closer inspection of the 
original. 

Such was the man whom George III. most 
feared, most hated, and most exerted his kingcraft 
to disarm ; and such, unhappily, was his momentary 
success in this long-headed ^iterprise against the 
liberties of his people and their champions; for 
Lord Chatham's popubrity, struck down by his 
pension, was afterwards annihilated by his peerage* 
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The minister whom George III. most loved was, 
as has been already said, Lord North, and this 
extraordinary fiivour lasted until the period of the 
(Toalition. It is no doubt a commonly*received 
notion, and was at one time an article of belief 
among the popular party, that Lord Bute con- 
tinued his secret adviser after the termination of 
his short administration ; but this is wholly with- 
out foundation. The King never had any kind of 
communication with him, directly or indirectly; 
nor did he ever see him but once, and the history 
of that occurrence suddenly puts the greater part 
of the stories to flight which are current upon this 
subject. His aunt, the Princess Amelia, had 
some plan of again bringing the two parties toge- 
ther, and on a day when Greorge III. was to pay 
her a visit at her villa of Gunnersbury, near 
Brentford, she invited Lord Bute, whom she pro- 
bably had never informed of her foolish intentions. 
He was walking in the garden when she took her 
nephew down stairs to view it, saying there was 
no one there but an old fiiend of his, whom he had 
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not seen for some years. He had not time to ask 
who it might be, when, on entering the garden, he 
saw his former minister walking up an alley. The 
King instantly turned back to avoid him, reproved 
the silly old woman sharply, and declared that, if 
ever she repeated such experiments, she had seen 
him for the last time in her house. The assertion 
that the common reports aare uitterly void of all 
Ibundtttion, and thai no communication whatever 
of ai^ kind or upon any niaiter, public or prinBte^ 
ever took place between the parties, we make upon 
the most positive iBfannation, ptoceeding difectly 
both from Greorge III. and. from Lord Bote. But 
we go £uihev : the stoay ie^ oontrary to all pro- 
balulity ; fer that Fxiaee', as well as otheis of hia 
&mily, more tian suipeateel the intimacy between 
his oki governor and his royal mother, and, ac- 
cording to the nature of prinoes of eithor sea^ 
he never fitrgave it. . The likelihood is, that this 
came to his Imewledge after the peitod of his* first 
Hbwss^ and the Beg^acy Bill wMdi he, in con«> 
Bei|aence of that drcveiatence, proposed to par« 
lament ; for it is well known thait he th^a had so 
mneh regard Ibr the Dowager Princess as to turn 
out George Grenville because* he passed her over 
a»Begmit. Cooseqaeatlj, the discovery which we 
are sappoong htm t& have made must have been 
some time after Lord Bate's ministry ckeed^ 
it i» that thefMihg towarda him liad bet* 
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come, for some reason or others not neutral, nega* 
tive, or passive ; but such as rules men, and still 
more princes, when £iyour is succeeded, by dislike; 
lor we may then say what was so wittily observed 
respecting Louis XY. on a very different occaision 
— ^^ II n'y a rien de petit chez les grands." His 
correspcmdence with his other ministers, to which 
we have had aecess, speaks the same language; 
a very marked prq^udice is constantly betrayed 
against Scotchmen and Scotch politics. 

The origin of Lord North's extraordinary fiivour 
was his >at once consenting to take the office of 
prime minister when the Duke of Grafton, in a 
moment of considerable public difficulty and em- 
barrassment, of what, in those easy days of &ir 
weather, was called dasher, suddenly threw up the 
seals, and retired to his diversions and his mistress 
at Newmarket. Lprd North was then Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and leader of the House of 
Commons. He had thus already the most arduous 
by far of the government duties cast upon him; 
and his submitting to bear also the nominal func- 
tions and real patronage and power of the First 
Lord of the Treasury seemed but a slender effort 
of courage or self-devotion. As such, however, 
the Kii^ considered it; nor during the disastrous 
and really difficult times which his own obstinate 
bigotry and strong tysanaical propensities broi^ht 
UfKwi the ^ottntiy, did he ever cease to feel and to 
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testify the lively sense he always felt of the obli- 
gation under which Lord North had laid him per- 
sonally, by coming to his assistance upon that 
emergency. In £u;t,' responsibility, which, to 
almost all official personages, proves the greatest 
trial, is the most heavily felt, and the most 
willingly shunned, presses with peculiar weight 
upon the great public functionary who by law is 
wholly exempt from it, and in practice never can 
know it, unless during the interval between one 
ministry and another. The less he is in general 
accustomed to this burthen, the more hard does he 
find it to bear when he has no minister to cast it 
upon. Accordingly kings are peculiarly helpless, 
extremely anxious, and not a little alarmed, when 
any event has, as they term it, ^* left them without 
a government." The relief is proportionably 
great which they experience when any one, after 
such an interregnum in times of difficulty, '^ comes 
(as they also term it) to their assistance," and 
'^ consents to stand by them." This Lord North 
did for George IIL in 1772; and his conduct 
never was forgotten by that Prince. Indeed, the 
gratitude and personal affection is very remarkable 
which he showed ever after ; at least till the fatal 
Coalition on which so many political reputations 
were shipwrecked, and so total a loss was made of 
both court and popular fiivour ; and it forms one 
of the not very numerous amiable traits in his cfaa- 
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racier. A striking instance has already been given 
m speaking of this monarch. 

It must be acknowledged that he was singularly 
fortunate in the minister whom he thus obtained, 
and indeed in the change which he made. The 
Duke of Grafton, though a man endowed with 
many valuable qualities for his high station, re- 
markable for a liberality on ecclesiastical matters 
rare in any rank, and any one thing rather than 
the character painted by the persevering malice 
and audacious calumnies of Junius, who made him 
and the Duke of Bedford, together with Lord 
Mansfield, the choice objects of his unsparing and 
systematic abuse, was nevertheless of no great 
weight in debate, and of habits which the aristo- 
cratic life in those days had little fitted to meet the 
unceasing claims of official duty upon a statesman's 
time and attention. The industry of professional 
slanderers, too, being counteracted by no brilliant 
political achievements, had concurred with the 
discontents prevailing at home, and dissensions yet 
more formidably showing themselves in the colo- 
nies, to lower his reputation in the country, and 
to make the task of government such as he plainly 
shrank firom. 

The helm, thus abandoned, fell into the hands of 
Lord North, then in the vigour of his faculties, in 
no respect disadvantageously known to the country, 
and an undoubted &vourite with the House, which 
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for some time he had led. His success there wbb 
very considerable. Few men in any station have, 
indeed, left behind them a higher reputadon as a 
debater, and above all, as the refireMntatiye of the 
gOTemment. We now speak of his &me after his 
aeoession to the chief eommaiid in the public 
councils, as well as the war&re of parliament, had 
consolidated his authority, exhibited his debating 
powers, and multiplied his victoiies. It was his 
lot to maintain the confliet is tines of unprece- 
dented difficulty, and against aategonists such as 
no minister ever had to me0t, if we except Mr. 
Addington, who was speedily overthTown in the 
rencounter. The resistance of our whole American 
empire had ended in a general rebellion, and all 
the military prowess £dled to quell it, > as all the 
political measures of the gorcmanent had fidled to 
prevent it, or rather had ripen<fel discontent into 
revolt. A series of political dteappointments ifirst, 
and then of military disasters, .had made our Ame- 
rican afbtm hopeless, when the' war extended itself 
to Europe, and our hitherto invincible navy could 
not prevent the Engiish coasts and even harbours 
from being insulted, while our West India islands 
were ravaged, and our trade in those seas was 
swept away by the enemy's marine. Nor had the 
nation the accustomed cons(^tion, and government 
the usual topic of defence, thait our disasters b^el 
us ^trough the proverbially fiekie fortane of 
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and the chances of the elements. Every one 
fiyinTe could be traced to the perv^e course of 
impolicy and injustice combined, in which the 
colonial revolt took its rise. The Americans, un- 
prepared for resistance, and unwilling to risk it, 
had been driven on by the tyrannical bigotry which 
presided over our councils, and for which the King 
was really answerable, although by the fictions of 
the constitution his servants only could be blamed. 
Add to this, that the opposition was led first by 
Mr. Burke, and afterwards by Mr. Fox, both in 
the prime of their extraordinary Acuities, ranking 
among their zealous adherents such men as Barr^, 
Dunning,' Lee, supported by the whole phalanx of 
the Whig aristocracy, and backed always by the 
prodigious weight of Lord Chatham's authority ; 
occasionally by the exertions of his splendid elo* 
quence, burning brighter than ever as it approached 
the hour of its extinction. The voice of the 
people, at first raised against the colonies, soon 
became loud against the government; and each 
blunder and each disaster made the storm of public 
indignation rage more and m(»% violently. Even 
in point of numbers the parliamentary forces were 
not so unequally matched a» we have seen them 
during subsequait seasons orwarlike discomfiture ; 
for while Mr. Pitt has had majorities of three or 
§b\iT to one in his support, under all the &ilures of 
his continental projects, Loord North was frequently 
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reduced to fight with majorities so scanty as rather 
resembled the more recent balance of parlia- 
mentary power, than the ordinary workings of our 
constitution. 

Such was the strife, and in such untoward cir- 
cumstances, which Lord North had to maintain, 
with the help only of his attorney and solicitor 
generals, Thurlow and Wedderbum, to whom was 
afterwards added Dundas. But a weight &r more 
than sufRcient to counterbalance this accession was 
about the same time flung into the opposite scale, 
and rendered its preponderance still more decided. 
Mr. Pitt signalized his entrance into Parliament 
by the most extraordinary eloquence, at once 
matured and nearly perfect in its kind, and by 
lending all its aid and all its ornament to the op- 
position. Nothing daunted, the veteran minister 
persevered in maintaining the conflict, and was 
only driven from the helm after he had fought 
triumphantly for six years against the greater part 
of the Whig chiefs, and desperately for two more 
against the whole of the body thus powerfully 
reinforced. 

All contemporary reports agree in representing 
his talents as having shone with a great and a 
steady lustre during this singularly trying period. 
Without any pretensions to fill the higher ranks of 
eloquence, with no accomplishments of learning 
beyond the scholarship which a well-educated 
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Englishman gains at Oxford, with political in- 
formation such as the historical reading of well- 
informed men could give, he displayed so thorough 
an acquaintance with official and Parliamentary 
business as easily supplied all defects in those days 
of scanty political acquirement, while his clear ex- 
cellent sense, which never failed him and constantly 
gave him the victory over men of more brilliant 
genius ; his natural tact, still further improved by 
practice and deep knowledge of men ; his ready 
fluency ; his cool determined courage — would alto- 
gether have made him a most accomplished debater, 
even independent of those peculiar qualities in 
which he, and indeed all his family, excelled most 
other men — qualities of singular virtue in any 
station of either house of Parliament, but in him 
who holds the first place, of most sovereign efficacy 
in retaining and rallying his followers, and in con- 
ciliating the audience at large — a wit that never 
&iled him, and a suavity of temper that could 
never be ruffled. Combating his powerful adver- 
saries at such a disadvantage as he, for the most 
part, was compelled to work up against, from the 
almost unbroken series of fidlures which he was 
called to defend or extenuate, his tactics were 
greatly admired as well as his gallantry. Nothing 
perhaps in this way ever showed both skill and 
boldness more than his unexpectedly granting a 
motion for inquiring into the State of the Nation, 
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supposed in parliamaitaay procedure to be a vote 
^ distrust in the Ministry ; for yrhea, to a long 
and powerful iqpeeoh introducing tiiat proposition, 
lie 4$ontented hiHiself witii making an able and com- 
plete reply, and then sttflMsnly pn^essed his full 
xeadiness to meet tiie qnestian in detail, by goii^ 
mt once into tke ecMunlttee, tfae enemy were taken 
altogether unprepared, and the whole affiur evapo- 
rated in smoke. 

To give examples of h]snnbrok«n good-humour, 
as enviable as it was amiable, and perhaps still 
more usefiil than ei^er, would be to relate the 
history of almost each night's debate during tfae 
American war. The rage of party never was 
learried to greater excess, nor «ver more degenerated 
into mere personal violence. Constant threats of 
impeachment, fierce attacks upon hwiself and all 
his connexions, mingled execmtion of iiis measures 
and scorn of his capacity, bitter hatred of his 
person — the elaborate, and dazzling, and learned 
&acy of Burke, the unbridled licence of invective 
in which the young blood of Fox nightly boiled 
over, the epigrams of Barr&, the dose reasoning 
and legal subtlety of Duimhag, tine broad hnmoixr 
and argumentative sarcasm of Lee— were, without 
intermission, exhausted upon the minister, and 
seemed to have no effisct upon his habitually placid 
deportment, nor to consume his endSess patience, 
ihey wearied out his implacable ante^ionists. 
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Bf a plain honely aaswer die could blmit the edge 
of the fiercest declamation or laost reiiaed aaxcmm ; 
with hk i^eafiantry, never fiur^tohed, aor «f*er 
over-done, or mispkeed, or forced, he could turn 
away wrath and refresh the jaded listenerB, white, 
by his undisturbed temper, he wade them believe 
he had the advantage, and eouM turn into « laugh, 
at the assailant's expense, the iniv^ootive which had 
been destined to cmsh idmselfl On one or two 
eoeasions, not many, the oorrespoDdenee of con- 
temporary writers makes mention of his aerenity 
having been ruified, as a proof to what excesses of 
violence the oppostliion had been carried, but ako 
«s an occurrence almost out of the ordinary oemne 
i»f nature. And, truly, of those excesses Hnace 
needs no other imtance be cited than Mr. Fox ^- 
darisig, with much emphasis, his optnion of ike 
minister to be such tiiat he should de^n it unsafe 
to be alone with him in a.^ room. 

But if it wockid be eowikss to recovmt the 
triumphs of his temper, it would be equally so aod 
.&r more difficult to reeord those of his wit. It 
appears to have been c^ a Mod peculiarly chaxae- 
46ristic and emiiiently natural ; playing easily «iid 
without the least ^Sbrt; perfectly suited to his 
.placid nature, by being what Clarendon says of 
.Oharles IL, ^^a pleasant, ai&bte, recommendiiig 
sort eif wit;" wholly unpreteoading ; so exi^isildy 
fliited to theoeoasien thatitJdefttr ;&tled of ei&4t. 
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yet so readily produced and so entirely unambitious, 
that although it had occurred to nobody before, 
every one wondered it had not suggested itself to 
all. A few only of his sayings have reached us, 
and these, as might be expected, are rather things 
which he had chanced to coat over with some 
sarcasm or epigram that tended to preserve them ; 
they consequently are far from giving an idea of 
his habitual pleasantry and the gaiety of thought 
which generally pervaded his speeches. Thus, 
when a vehement declaimer, calling aloud for his 
head, turned round and peroeived his victim un- 
consciously indulging in a soft slumber, and, be- 
coming still more exasperated, denounced the 
Minister as capable of sleeping while he ruined 
his country — ^the latter only complained how cruel 
it was to be denied a solace which other crinunals 
so often enjoyed, that of having a night's rest 
before their fate. When surprised in a like in- 
dulgence during the performance of a very inferior 
artist, who, however, showed equal indignation at 
so ill-timed a recreation, he contented himself with 
observing how hard it was that he should be 
grudged so very natural a release from considerable 
suffering ; but, as if recollecting himself, added, 
that it was somewhat unjust in the gentleman to 
complain of him for taking the remedy which he 
had himself been considerate enough to administer. 
The same good-humour and drollery quitted him 
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not when in opposition. Every one has heard of 
the speech which, if it had failed to injure the 
objects of its attack, was very e£^tual in affixing 
a name upon its honest and much respected author. 
On Mr. Martin's proposal to have a starling placed 
near the chair and taught to repeat the cry of 
^' Infamous coalition !" Lord North coolly sug* 
gested that, as long as the worthy member was 
preserved to them, it would be a needless waste of 
the public money, since the starling might well 
perform his office by deputy. That in society 
such a man must have been the most delightful of 
companions may well be supposed. In his family, 
and in all his private intercourse as in his personal 
character, he was known to be in every respect 
amiable; of scrupulous integrity and unsullied 
honour. 

As a statesman, his merits are confessedly far 
inferior to those which clothed him as a debater and 
as a man. The American war is the great blot 
upon his fame ; for his share in the Coalition was 
only exceptionable on account of the bitterness with 
which his adversaries had so long pursued him; 
and if they could submit to the fellowship of one 
upon whom they had heaped such unmeasured 
Abuse, they seemed to recant, or even to confess that 
the opinions which they had previously professed 
of him they had not really entertained. That iU* 
&ted measure of the Whigs seined to be rather a 
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trilrate of tMrdy justiee to their great advenaiy, and 
it was not to hiai either to reject it or to scniti- 
nifle the motiTe& fiR>m wiiiehf it was paid. But the 
poliey towards our colomes, of which he had been 
tiba leading advocate is Parliament, and for which 
ha was primarily ree^nsible as minister, can admit 
of no defimce ; nor in his position, and upon so 
■omentoiis a question, ui it possible to urge, even 
m extenuation of hia offimding, that he was i^ 
along aware of the King's egregious folly, which 
obstinately persisted in a hopeless and ruinous 
struggle against the liberties of his people. That 
this, howerer, was tiie.jfhct, there exists no kind of 
doubt; he waa long- resolved to quit the helm, be- 
cauae George III. insisted on a wrong course being 
steered — ^that hekn idiieh he ought to have quitted 
as soon as his mind was made up to differ with the 
owner of the vessel, unless he were permitted to 
follow hs own eowrse ; and he was only kept at his 
post by constant entreaties, by monthly expostula- 
tions, by tho most vehement protestations of the 
misguided Prince against a proceeding which must 
leave him helpless in tiie hamfe of his implacable 
eaemies, and even by promises always renewed to 
let him go would he bat remain for a fow weeks, 
until some other arrangement could be made. It 
is fit that this certain and important fkct should be 
stated ; and we harebefore us the proofs of it under 
the haad of the Royal Suitor to his reluctant ser- 
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vRnt*8 grace and frironr^ f^oate afipareatiy fimi^ 
purpoift of re tinMfto nt ]^ uses all these eipedieoti 
t» defeat, or at least to diistnict and retard, if lie 
oaimot frattrate. Tliiai importunity workisg upon 
tiie feelings of a weU-Batared person like Lord 
Korth, might easilj be expected to produce ita 
intended eieet ; and the xmavoidable difficulty of 
letzeating Bnom a post which,, while he. held it^ had 
become one of penl as well as embanaasment^ 
doubtless increased the diffienlty of abandoning ik 
while the danger lasted*. 

But although we may thus explain, we are nol 
l^e better enabled to excuse the minister's oonduet. 
When he &wnd that he could no longer ai^rove 
tbe policy which he was required to pursue^ and of 
eouneto defend, he waa bound to quit the oouneile 
of his obstinate and imreasonable Sovereign. I^or 
can tiieie be a worse seiriee, dthter to the Prince 
or has people, than enablii^ a Monarch to rule in 
his own person, dictating the command of his (mto 
violence or caprice, throii^h servants who di»* 
approve of his measures, and yet suflSer themselves 
to be made instruments fer earrytng them into ese- 
ctttion. A bad l^ng can desire nothing moce tliMi 
to be served by sueh persons, whose opinions he 
will a» much disr^ard a» their inclinatioas, but 
whom he will alwap find his tools in doing the 
work of mischief, because they become the> more at 
the Monarch's mercy in propor<!ion as they have 
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surrendered their principles and their will to his. 
Far, then, very far firmn xindicating the ccmduet 
of Lord North in this essential point, we hesitate 
not to affirm that the discrepancy between his sen- 
timents and his measures is not even any extenua- 
tion of the disastrous policy which gave us, for the 
fruits of a long and disastrous war, the dismember- 
ment of the empire. In truth, what otherwise 
might have been regarded as an error of judgment, 
became an offence, only palliated by considering 
those kindly feelings of a personal kind which go- 
verned him, but which every statesman, indeed 
every one who acts in any capacity as trustee for 
others, is imperatively called upon to disregard. 

While, however, truth requires this statement, 
justice equally demands that, in thus denouncing his 
offence, we should mark how very far it is from 
being a solitary case of political misconduct. Upon 
how many other great occasions have other minis- 
ters saciific^ their principles, not to the good- 
natured wish that the King might not be disturbed, 
but to the more sordid apprehension that their own 
government might be broken up, and their adver- 
saries displace them, if they manfully acted up to 
their well known and oftentimes recorded opinions? 
How many of those who, but for this unwelcome 
retrospect into their own lives, which are thus 
forcing upon them, would be the very first to pro- 
nounce a Pharisaical condedmation on Lord Northf 
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fm,ve ad^ted the ^ems ^ tlieir oppcmeaite, rather 
tfami yield then' up Hieir places by cirarag«ouBly 
and honeBtly pwrstiaig Hie eonrse prescribed by 
liieir Gvm? Let ns be jmst to b^th parties : but 
fiiet to the oendlu^r of tiie American war, by 
ealting to mmd the simihir delinqtiency of some 
whafaaTe socoeededlo his power, with capacity of 
« higher order i^aam his, and 'of seme who resembled 
Mn only in iSMspyi^m^Jdxm to high offibe, without 
luB talents to sustain it oirto adorn. The subject, 
too, has a deeper and more general interest liian 
merely that of dispemnng justice among individuals ; 
it concerns 1^ vesrj worst offlTence of wliich a mi^ 
nister can be guilty — the abmdonmentof his own 
pxdttciples for place, and counselling his Sovereign 
and his <;oantry, not according to his conscience, 
tat according to what, being most palatable to 
them, is most beneficial to the man himself. 

Mk F$tt joining the war party in 1793, the most 
sftriking and ihe most fatal instance of t^is offence, 
is the one which at once presents itself; because 
of all Lord North^s adversaries ^ere was none who 
pursued him ^tli such unrelenting rancour, to the 
pitch of peremptorily refusing tdl negociationswith 
the Fox party, unless their new ally should be ex- 
pelied, when he, with a magnanimity rare indeed 
among statesmen, instantly removed the obstacle 
to his bitter adversary's elievation, by withdrawii^ 
all claims to a share of power; No etoe mote cleaxly 
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than Mr. Pitt saw the ruinous consequences of tlie 
contest into which his new associates, the deserters 
from the Whig standard, were drawing or were 
driving him ; none so clearly perceived or so h^hly 
valued the blessings of peace, as the finance mi* 
nister, who had but the year before accompanied 
his reduction of the whole national establishm^t 
with a picture of our future prosperity almost too 
glowing even for his great eloquence to attempt. 
Accordingly it is well known, nor is it ever con- 
tradicted by his few surviving friends, that his 
thoughts were all turned to peace. But the voice 
of the court was for war ; the aristocracy was for 
war ; the country was not disinclined towards war, 
being just in that state of excitable (though as yet 
not excited) feeling which it depended upon the 
government, that is, upon Mr. Pitt, either to calm 
down into a sufferance of peace, or rouse into a 
vehement desire of hostilities. In these circnm- 
stances, the able tactician, whose genius was con- 
fined to parliamentary operations, at once perceived 
that a war must place him at the head of all the 
power in the state, and, by uniting with him the 
more aristocratic portion of the Whigs, cripple his 
adversaries irreparably ; and he preferred flinging 
his country into a contest which he and his great 
antagonist by uniting their forces must have pre- 
vented ; but then he must also have shared with 
Mr. Fox the power which he was determined to 
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enjoy alone and supreme. This was a &r worse 
o£fence than Lord North's ; although the country, 
or at least the patrician party, shared with the 
crown the prejudices to which Mr. Pitt surrendered 
his own judgment, and the power to reward his 
welcome conversion. The youngest man living 
will not survive the fatal effects of this fli^^rant 
political crime. 

The abandonment of the Catholic question by 
the same minister when he returned to power in 
1804, and the similar sacrifice which the Whigs 
made at hb death to the bigotry of George III., 
are often cited as examples of the same delinquency. 
But neither the one nor the other of these passages 
presents anything like the same aspect with the 
darker scene of place-loving propensities which we 
have just been surveying. The marked difference 
is the state of the war ; the great desire which the 
Pitt party had of conducting hostilities with vigour, 
and which the Fox party had of bringing them to 
a close. The more recent history, however, of the 
same question affords instances more parallel to 
those of the American and the French wars. When 
peace was restored, and when even the obstacle to 
the emancipation presented by Greorge III.'s ob- 
stinate bigotry was removed, they who had so long 
talked the uncouth language, so strange to the 
constitution of a free country, of yielding to '^ un- 
happy prejudices in a high quarter, impossible to 
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b^ removed," had new no loager any pretext ibr 
utbadag such sounds as tbosa The Regent, after- 
wards the King, had no pvefadioes which any man, 
lie las nature ever so sensitiTe, was called on to 
nspeet:; Ibr be had, up to the iHness of bis ^ther, 
Iseen a warm fiienid of the Catholics. Yet, no 
aKmer did he declare ^akist Ms former principles, 
than Lord Castlereagh and Mr. Canning also de- 
clared thai his^o<HlBei6noe'(the serapuloustsonscience 
of George lY. I) must not be forced, and one ad- 
muitstratkm was fmned afh»* another upon the 
prineiple of abandoning all piinciple in order to 
jfolknr the intere^ of the parties, and of leaying 
tite doiaestic peace of the country by common con- 
sent out of view. Tlie present state of Ireland, 
and indeed to a oertain degree the unworthy course 
pursued by their successors on Irish afSdrs, is the 
finiit, and the natural fruit, cfi this wholly unprin- 
cipled system. 

The subject of Parliamentary Reform affords 
other illustrations of a like kind. To alter the 
constitution of parliament as one party termed it, 
to restore it as another said, but to change its 
actual structure as all admitted, might be right or 
it might be wrong; might be necessary for the 
pence of the country, or might be the beginning of 
inextricable confusicm ; but at any rate statesmen 
were called upon to decide so grave a question 
uj^on its owmnerits — a question by far the most mo- 
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ever summoned to discuss in the peaceful deH^ 
berations of council^ or senators to decide by tbe 
weapons of argument alone~ra qjoestion which, in 
any other age, perhaps in any other coun/try, must 
have been determined, not by deliberations of polir 
ticians or arguments of orators, but by the si^onis 
and the spears of armed combatants. Yet this 
question has more than once, and by more than 
one party, been made the subject of compromise, 
at one time taken up,, at- another laid down, a« 
suited the convenience rather than the duty of 
statesmen. Of a. certamty^ those men have no 
right to blame Lord North £6r remaining in office, 
though disapproving the American war, rather 
than break up the government and open the doors 
of Downing-street to the Opposition. In one re- 
spect, indeed, Lord North has been by fiir outdone 
by them. No exigency of party afiairs ever drove 
him back to the side of the American controversy 
which he had escaped.. But the " Reformers of 
the Eleventh H(mr," having made all the use of 
their new creed which they well could, took the 
opportunity of the new reign to cast it off, and^ 
&ncying they could now do without it, returned 
into the bosom of their own church,, becoming once 
more &ithful supporters of lyings as they are, and, 
sworn enemies of reform* 

A new and perhaps unexpeoted^vindication. o£ 
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Lord North has been recently presented by the 
Canadian policy of liberal governments, as far as 
mistakes by inferior artists can extenuate the fil- 
ings of their more eminent predecessors. When 
the senseless folly was stated of clinging by colo- 
nies wholly useless and merely expensive, which 
all admit must sooner or later assert their inde- 
pendence and be severed from the mother-country, 
none of all this was denied, nor indeed could it ; 
but the answer was, that no government whatever 
could give up any part of its dominions without 
being compelled by force, and that history af- 
forded no example of such a surrender without an 
obstinate struggle. What more did Lord North, 
and the other authors of the disgraceful contest 
with America, than act upon this bad principle ? 

But a general disposition exists in the present 
day to adopt a similar course to the one which we 
have been reprobating in him, and that upon ques- 
tions of the highest importance. It seems to be 
demanded by one part of the community, and al- 
most conceded by some portion of our rulers in our 
days, that it is the duty of statesmen when in office 
to abdicate the functions of Government. We 
allude to the unworthy, the preposterous, the 
shameful, the utterly disgraceful doctrine of what 
are called" cpen questions.** Its infamy and its 
audacity has surely no parallel. Enough was it 
that the Catholic Emancipation should have been 
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taken up in this fashion, from a supposed necessity 
and under the pressure of fancied, nay fictitious 
difEculties. No one till now ever had the assur- 
ance to put forward, as a general principle, so pro- 
fligate a rule of conduct ; amounting indeed to 
this, that, when any set of politicians find their 
avowed and recorded opinions inconsistent with the 
holding by office, they may lay them aside, and 
abdicate the duty of Government while they retain 
its emoluments and its powers. Mark well, too, 
that this is not done upon some trivial question, 
which all men who would act together in one body 
for the attainment of great and useful objects may 
and oftentimes must waive, or settle by mutual con- 
cessions — nothing of the kind ; it is upon the greatest 
and most useful of all objects that the abdication is 
demanded, and is supposed to be made. Whether 
Beform shall be final or progressive— 'Whether the 
Elective Franchise shall be extended or not — 
whether voting shall be by Ballot or open — ^whether 
the Com Laws shall be repealed or not — such are 
the points upon which the ministers of the Crown 
are expected to have exactly no opinion ; alone of 
the whole community to stand mute and inactive, 
neither thinking, neither stirring — and to do just 
precisely neither more nor less than — nothing. It 
is surely unnecessary to say more. ** The word ah^ 
dicate/* on which men debated so long one hun- 
dred and fifly years ago, is the only word in the 
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dictionary whicb can suit the case. Can any one 
thing be more clear than this, that there are ques- 
tions upon which it is wholly impossible that a 
GrOTemmettt should not have some opinion, and 
equally necessary that, in order to deserre the name 
of a GoyemmeBt, its members should agree ? Why 
are one set of men in oilee rather than another, 
but because they a/gtee among themselves, and 
differ with their adversaries upon such great ques- 
tions as these? The code of political morality 
reeog^mses the idem senUre de repubUca as a legiti- 
mate bond of virtuous union among honest men; 
the idem velle atque^idem nolle is also a well-known 
principle of action ; but among the associates of 
Catiline, and by the confession of their proffigate 
leader. Can it be doubted fbr a moment of time, 
that when a government has said '^ We cannot 
agree on these tiie only important points of prae*- 
tical policy/* the time is come jfor so reconetniet- 
ing and changing it, as that a» agreement imperi*- 
ously demanded by l^e best interests of the stette 
may be secured ? They are questions upon which 
an opinion must be Ibrmed by every man, be he 
statesman or individual, ruler or subject. Each of 
the great measures in question is either expedient 
or it is hurtftrl. The people have an indisputable 
light to the help of the Government in furthering 
it if benefidal, in resisting it if pernicious ; and to 
pffock»m Hiat, on these snligects, the governors df 
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ihe couojtry^ aLc»ae must stand neuter, and leave the 
^luestioDs to their fate, is merely to say that, when- 
tOBver it is most necessaiy to have a Government, 
«a hax^e no Goveniment at all : and why ? Be- 
cause they in wiiose hands the administration of 
ttffiuro is vested are resolved rather to keep their 
places than to do their duty. 

A similar view is sometimes put forward and even 
acted upon, but of so vulgar, so incomi>arably base 
a kind, that we hardly know if we should deign to 
mention it. The partisans of a ministry are wont 
to say for their patrons, that, unless the country 
call for certain measures, it shall not have them. 
What ! Is this the duty of rulers ? Are men in 
such stations to give all that may be asked, and 
only to give because of the asking, without re- 
garding whether-it be a boon or a bane ? Is the 
motto of them that hold the citadel to be " Knock, 
and it shall be opened unto you ?" — Assuredly such 
men as these do not rise even to the mean rank of 
those disgraced spirits elsewhere, who while in life 

visser senza infamia e senza lodo ; 

but of them we may at least say as of these, 

Non ragiouam di lor ma guarda e passa.* 



While Lord North led the House of Commons, 
he had extremely little help from any merely poli- 
tical men of his party. No ministers joined him in 

* Dantk, Tnf. 

£ 3 
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defending the measures of his Government. His 
reliance was upon professional supporters; and 
Gibbon has described him as slumbering between 
the great legal Pillars of his administration^ his 
Attorney and Solicitor General, who indeed com- 
posed his whole strength, until Mr. Dundas, also a 
professional supporter, being Lord Advocate of 
Scotland, became a new and very valuable acces- 
sion to his forces. 



( 87 ) 



LORD LOUGHBOROUGH. 



Mb. Weddebburn, afterwards Lord Loughborough 
and Earl of Eosslyn, was one of the few eminent 
lawyers who have shone at the least as much in 
political a£^rs as in Westminster Hall. Of those 
English barristers to whom this remark is appli- 
cable Mr. Perceval was perhaps the most consi- 
derable ; of men bred at the Scotch bar, and who 
were promoted in England, Lord Melville : Mr. 
Wedderbum, in some sort, partook of both kinds, 
having been originally an advocate in Edinburgh, 
where he distinguished himself by his eloquence and 
by the fierceness of his invective, which, being di- 
rected against a leading member of the bar, ended 
in a quarrel with the court, led to his removing 
from the provincial theatre, and ultimately raised 
him to the English bench. He was a person of 
great powers, cultivated with much care, and chiefly 
directed towards public speaking. Far from being 
a profound lawyer, he was versed in as much pro- 
fessional learning on ordinary subjects as sufficed 
for the common occasions of Nisi Prius. On 
peerage law, he is believed to have had more know- 
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ledge, and the whole subject lies within a very 
narrow compass. He affected great acquaintance 
with constitutional learning; but on this doubts 
were entertained, augmented, certainly, by the un- 
scrupulous manner in which his opinions were at 
the service of the political parties he successively 
belonged to. But his strength lay in dealing with 
&cts ; and here all his contemporaries rf>pre8ent his 
powers to have been unrivalled. It was probaJoly 
this genius for narrative, for arguing upon proba- 
bilities, for marshallliig and for -iiftiiig evidaicey 
that shone fK) brflliantly in his grest speech at tfa€ 
bar of the HkMise of Lorcb upon the cekbcaled 
Booglas came, and whidft no less a }udge than 
Mr. For pronounced to be the very finest he e¥«r 
heard on any subjects It mniBt, however, be re- 
marked, in abatement of tins high panegyric, that 
the fiiculty of statement and of veBsoning witbwsl 
the excitement of a contentions debate, being vary 
little possessed by that great man himself, a happy 
display of it, not so unuraal in pvofessional men^ 
might produce a greater impreasion upon him than 
was proportioned to its troe value and zeal weight 
That it was a prodigious exhibition may ueveFthe* 
kss be admitted to the united testimony of all who 
recollect it, and who have Mved in our own times. 
That Lord Loughborough never forgot the Douglas 
oause itself, as he was said to have ^srgotten so 
nmny merely l^^al arginuents in which he, fhan 
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time to time^ had been «igaged, appears from one 
of his judgments in Chancery, where he imported 
into a case before him fiusts not belonging to it, 
but recollected by him as having been proved in the 
case of Douglas. 

His manner in earlier life wasTemarked as excel- 
lent ; and though it probably partook even then of 
that over-precision which, in his later years, some- 
times bordered upon the ridiculous, it must certainly 
have been above the common order of forensic de- 
livery to earn the reputation which has remained 
of it. That he made it an object of his especial 
care is certain. He is supposed to have studied 
under a player ; and he certainly spared no pains 
to eradicate his northern accent, beside being ex- 
ceedingly careful to avoM provincial solecisms. 
His efforts were eminently successful in both these 
particulars ; but the force of second nature, habit, 
will yield to that of Nature herself, who is apt to 
overcome in the end all violence that cultivation 
may do her. His Scotticisms and his vernacular 
tones returned as his vigour was impaired in thie 
decline of life ; showing that it was all the whife 
an effort which could not continue when the atten- 
tion was relaxed and its powers enfeebled. 

Upon the removal of Sir Flfetcher Norton he 
joined the Northern Circuit, having then the rank 
of King's Counsel. As this was contrary to all 
the rules of the profession, and was, indeed, deemed 
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to be a discreditable proceeding as well as a breach 
of discipliDey even independent of other peculiarities 
attending the operation,* an immediate resolution 
was adopted by the Bar to refuse holding brie& 
with the new-comer; a resolution quite fittal to 
him, had not Mr. Wallace, a man of undoubted 
learning and ability, been tempted to break it, and 
thereby at once to benefit himself and nearly destroy 
the combination. He thus secured, beside the im- 
mediate advantage of professional advancement, the 
patronage of his leader, who in a few years became 
Solicitor-General, and afterwards Attorney, under 
Lord North's administration, drawing Mr. Wallace 
upwards in his train. He practised in the Court of 
Chancery ; but in those days the line had not been 
drawn which now, so hurtfully for the Equity prac- 
titioner, separates the two sides of Westminster 
Hall ; and Chancery leaders frequented the different 
circuits almost equally with practitioners in the 
courts of Common Law. 

When he entered the House of Commons he 
became, in a very short time, one of the two main 
supports of its ministerial leader ; the other was 
Lord Thurlow : and while they remained there to 
defend him Lord North might well, as Gibbon has 
described the '' Palinurus of the state,'' indulge in 
slumbers, with hb Attorney and Solicitor General 

* He came there irith the same derk whom Sir F. Nortmi 
had before in hu service. 
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on either hand remaining at their posts to watch 
out the long debate. No minister before or since 
the time of Mr. Addington ever depended so much 
upon the services of his professional supporters. 
Indeed, they and Mr. Dundas, alone, appear to 
have shared with him the whole weight of an 
attack conducted by the powers of an opposition 
which Burke and Fox led, and aggravated by the 
uninterrupted series of disasters which, during the 
whole American contest, attended the councils of 
the King and his servants. 

Of the debates in those days such scanty remains 
are preserved, that no one could discover from them 
the qualities, or even the classes, of the orators who 
bore a part in them. The critic cannot from such 
fragments divine the species and supply the lost 
parts, as the comparative anatomist can by the 
inspection of a few bones in the fossil strata of the 
globe. Until, therefore, Lord Loughborough came 
to the House of Lords, indeed until the Regency 
question occupied that assembly in 1788 and 1789, 
we were left without the means of assigning his 
place as a debater. Of his forensic powers we 
'mve better opportunities to judge. Several of 
his arguments are preserved, particularly in the 
Duchess of Kingston's case and in one or two 
causes of celebrity heard before him in the Com- 
mon Fleas, from which we can form an idea, and 
it is a very exalted one, of his clearness and neat- 
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of fl^atBBienty the point and precisioa of hie 
laogiu^, avi the foroe and evea fire with whicit 
he pi«8wd Ut^ arguiDfinty or bon down upon an 
advene oomtai^aQt. The effect of lus eloquence, 
upon a very iavouraUe audienoe certakalf, and in 
a.aeaBon of. great public vdolenee and deluMon, for 
it W2» againit the Anwrioanfi, and befare the Privy 
Council at the oommeneement of the revdit, ia 
well kfiown« Mr. Fok alluded to it in warning 
the CoDuiK)n0 againrt being led ctway by suoh 
eloquence as Mr. Pitt had just astonifiiied then with, 
at the renewal of the war in 1-803 ; semioding them, 
how all men <^ tossed up their hais and clapped their 
liands in boundless d^igfat " at Mjr. Wedderburn's 
Privy*<]lounoil speech, without reckoning the cost 
it was to entail upon them. Of this fiimous dii^lay 
nothing remains but a small portion <of his invective 
-against Franklin, which, being couched in ^igraoa, 
and conveyed by classieal allusion, has been pre* 
served, as almost always happens to whatever ia 
thus sheathed. lit t^bis to some letters of a ooLo* 
nial governor, whi^, it was alleged, had come 
unfairly into Franklin's hands, and been in^o- 
perly used by him; and the Solicitor-General's 
classical wit was dis^yed in jesting upon that 
illustrious person's literary character, and calling 
him a man <riP three liters, the old Boman joke for 
a thief 1 Pity that so sorry a sample of so oele* 
brated an orator skould be all that has reached th» 
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prcsent time to justify th&aeco«nt given by Mr. Fox 
ai* the effects which it« delivery produced ! We are 
thus reminded of Swift's allusion to some statue of 
CatOy of which nothing remained save the middle 
region. 

That the speech and the whole scene was not 
Wittiout its ^effect upon him who was the principal 
object of attack, appears sufficiently certain ; for 
though, at the moment, a magnanimous, and, in- 
deed, somewhat overdone, expression of contempt 
for the speaker is reported to have escaped him in 
answer to one who hoped, rather clumsily, that he 
did not 'feel hurt, ^I should think myself meanei 
than I have been desoribed, if anything coming 
from such a quarter could vex me •/' yet it is well 
known that, when the ambessadors were met to 
sign the peaee of Termiiles, by which the indv* 
pendence of America was acknowledged, Fnuiklin 
retired, in order to ehonge his dress and aflix his 
name to the treaty in tiiose very garments which he 
wore when attending the Privy Council, and whieh 
he had kept by him for the purpose during many 
years, a Utile inconsistently, it must be confeased, 
with the language of contemptuous indifference used 
by him at the moment; 

When he was raised- to tiie boich in. 17.S0, and 
ihe Special CenumsBion was issued for trying the 
riotefs, he predded, and delivered a charge to tho 
Cri'aBd Jury, the mihgeet at the time of much 
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madversion for its matter, aad of boundless pane- 
gyric for its execution. It was published and 
widely circulated under the authority of the learned 
Judge himself; and we have thus in the first place 
the means of determining how fiur the contemporary 
opinions upon that production itself were well 
founded, and next how far the admimtion excited 
by the other efforts of the same artist was justly 
bestowed. Whoever now reads this celebrated 
charge will confess that the blame and the praise 
allotted to it were alike exaggerated. Far from 
laying down bad law and propagating from the 
Bench dangerous doctrines respecting treason, the 
whole legal portion of it consists in a quotation 
from Judge Foster's book, and a statement in which 
every lawyer must concur, that the Riot Act was 
never intended to prevent the magistrate from 
quelling a riot during the hour after proclamation. 
Then the whole merit of the address in point of 
execution consists in the luminous, concise, and 
occasionally impressive sketch of the late riotous 
proceedings which had given rise to the trials. 
That this narrative, delivered in a clear and melo* 
dious voice, loud without being harsh, recently 
after the event, and while men's minds were filled 
with the alarm of their late escape, and with in- 
dignation at the cause of their fears, should make a 
deep impression, and pass current as a standard of 
eloquence fiur above the true one, may well be 
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imagined. But so much the more leprehensible 
(and here lies the true ground of blame) was the 
conduct of th« Judge who could at such a moment 
take the pains manifested throughout this charge 
to excite, or rather to ke^ alive and glowing, 
those feelings which the due administration of 
justice required him rather sedulously to allay. 
Within a short month after the riots themselves 
six-and-forty persons were put upon their trial for 
that offence ; and nearly the whole of the Chief 
Justice's address consisted of a solemn and stately 
lecture upon the enormity of the offence, and a 
denial of whatever could be alleged in extenuation 
of the offenders' conduct. It resembled far more 
the speech of an advocate for the prosecution than 
the charge of a Judge to the Gr^d Jury. Again, 
when we find 'a composition which all men had 
united to praise as a finished specimen of oratory, 
&lling to a rather ordinary level, there is some 
difficulty in avoiding the inference that an abate* 
ment should also be made from the great eulogies 
bestowed upon its author's other speeches, which 
have not reached us ; and we can hardly be without 
suspicion that much of their success may have been 
owing to the power of a fine delivery, and a clear 
voice in setting off inferior matter ; to which may 
be added the never-fiuling effect of correct compo« 
sition, if employed either at the Bar or in Parlia- 
ment, where a more slovenly diction is so much 
more frequent even with the best speakers. 
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That he was a thoroughly-deTOted party-man aA 
his life, can indeed no moie be questioned than that 
he owed to the manoeuTres of Action much of his 
success. He did not cease to feel the fovee of party 
attadiment when he aseended the Bench ; and there 
can be no doubt that his object at all times, einen 
while he sat in the ConnnoB Pleas, was to gain that 
great prize of the profession which he at length 
rsduoed into possession. We shall in vain look for 
any steady adherence to one code of political prin- 
ciples, any consistent pursuit of one undeviatixig 
Mne of conduct, in his brilliant and uniformly 
suooessfol career. He entered parliiHuent in un- 
compromising opposition to Lord North's cabinet, 
and for some years distingniriied himself among 
their most &rce assailants, at a time when no great 
errors had been committed, or any crimes against 
public liberty or the peace of the world could be 
laid to their charge. On the eve of the American 
war he jmned them when their measures were be- 
coming daily more indelnisible ; and it is known 
that, Hke many others in dmikr circumstances, he 
appeared at first to hove lost the power of utterance, 
so astonished and overcome was he with the plunge 
which he had made after preferm^t.* But he soon 
reewered his fecidtieB, and mmtinued in office the 

* Allnding to this passage of his life, Junius, in his 
XLIVth Letter, says, " We have seen him in the House of 
Commons overwhehned with confusion, and almost bereft' 
of hisfkcultiet." 



^CKMtttafirt and imftiBeiiMig mpf^oeter «f all the mea- 
ewees by whieh his fbraaar adv^nades converted 
disooBtetDt into dimflwafa'on; aad •vt i)f disaffi»tMai 
raised v^ .revdbt ; nor did he quit them ivkken tiw^ 
iiad severed the en^re in twain, fiemoved finon 
the stri^Bof the fieoaiteaiid theiofuflii, on the beack 
he GOHtinoed their partisan, iv^ben they joined in m 
coalition with, thear ambitions and nnscmpuIauB 
i^emies. Eor many yearo of Mr. Fitt's adminis* 
tcation he was the real if not the awoifned leader «£ 
the Poxite opposition in the Mouse of Jjorisj as 
well as Chief Ju^oe of the Common Pleas in 
Westounster HalL He had under the Coalition 
enjoyed a foretaste of that great banquet of dignity 
and patsonage, «eniQluiQa&t and power, «n which he 
had so immoveablyfKed his lon^ighted andpene* 
tiating ^e ; hasving been Chief C^cunissioner of 
the Great Seal durang the she^rt life of that justly 
unpopular admini^iation. This soaoty repast but 
whetted Ids appetite the me^e; and sjnong the 
more bold and unhesitating of the Prince's ad^ 
viseiB upon the question of the Regency, the Chief 
Justice was to be ibund the boldest and moat 
unfiinehii^* 

No <me can, upon a calm naview of that £uDoiit 
cmitroversy, ^aatertain any doubt that the .strict 
letter of the constitution prescribed one oomBe, 
while the manifest considerations of expediency 
prescribed anotibier. Nothing «aa be more contrary 
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to the whole frame of a monarchy than allowing 
the very fundamental principle, that of hereditary 
descent, for which and its benefits so many strange 
and even pernicious anomalies are overlooked, such 
constant risks encountered, and such serious prac- 
tical inconveniences borne with, to be broken Hk 
upon when the sovereign is disabled, whether by 
in&ncy, or by old age, or by disease, and, instead 
of following the plain course of the succession, to 
call in the elective voice of the country by an act 
that resolves the government into its first principles. 
To make this appeal, and not merely to elect a 
r^;ent, but to limit his powers, is in other words 
to frame a new constitution for the state which 
shall last during the monarch's incapacity, and 
which, if it be fit for the purposes of government, 
ought assuredly not to be replaced by the old one, 
when he recovers or attains his perfect powers of 
action. The phantom of a commission issued by 
an incapable king to confer upon what the two 
other branches of the legislature had proposed, the 
outward semblance of a statute passed by all the 
three, was an outrage upon all constitutional prin* 
ciple, and, indeed, upon the common sense of man- 
kind, yet more extravagant than the elective nature 
of the whole process. Nevertheless, there were 
reasons of a practical description which overbore 
these obvious considerations, and reconciled men's 
minds to such an anomalous proceeding. It seemed 
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neoessaiy to provide for the safe custody of the 
king's person ; and for such a sure restoration of 
nis powers as should instantly replace the sceptre 
in his hand the very moment that his capacity to 
hold it should return. His Vicegerent must plainly 
haye no control over this operation, neither over 
the Royal patient's custody, nor over the resump- 
tion of Ids office, and the termination of his own. 
But it would not have been very easy to cut off all 
interferonce on the B^;ent's part in tliis most deli« 
Gate matter, had he been invested with the full 
powers of the Crown. So, in like manner, the 
object being to preserve tilings as nearly as possible 
in their present state, if those full powers had been 
exercised uncontrolled, changes of a nature quite 
irreversible might have been effected wiule the 
Monarch's faculties wero asleep ; and not only he 
would have awakened to a new order of things, 
but the affidrs of the country would have been 
administered under that novel dbpensation by one 
irreconcilably hostile to it, whOe its author, ap« 
pointed in the course of nature once more to rule 
as his successor, would have been living and ei^oy- 
ing all the influence acquired by his accidental, 
anticipated, and temporary reign. These consi- 
derations, and the great unpopularity of the Heir- 
apparont, and his political associates, the coalition 
party, enabled Mr. Pitt to carry his proposition of 
a regency with restricted powers established by a 

802620 A 
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yH to wtaoh the tw^ HBfairHWg branehes ttlMie of 
(he cnppkBd Fttiiiaiiient had aMCMtedl, ioatead of 
<kfaBir addreflBing the Qamqppantt^ dedara^ t^ 
tasponuy vaeancy of tkB tiffoiM^ aiad deskiiig huA 
tampoiariiy to fill it. The.suddni reoo^My ef the 
Khig piKweDtad the cKpeoiiiMBfc frma beittg thca 
fiilly Med ; but it was .jwpaatojd aCbar gpnat opfM^ 
atioQftnd mudL diwMiwkM in. I8iO« The tmm 
j^zeoedeiKts thus made have now aattfted the oobk 
fltitutiaiial law and praatioe- in thia imputu^ pMv 
lacular. 

TheP&riiament of JpeHajoAy it ia to lie xeoMifeedy 
4Bd not, in the readier case, piMaue tiie aanae eouno 
with that of Great Bnitain. Onr feUoiiMdtiseiie^ 
although dwelling &rthra' fcaHi the xiatog aan, ase 
more devotedly given to itawiiiiip than ouflaelvcaL 
They oouid see nothii^ of expediency or oBaeretioii 
aufficient to restrain their aaal; and they at onoe 
addressed the Prince of Wales to take upon hoa 
die govemmeBt withont anyreataction whatevei:^ 
leayiDg it to His Royal HiigiaieBs to make what 
provision he might deem nmat oonvenknt lor his 
own detfarotnement 9ad hia Other's xeatomtioi^ 
Aouid he recover. It ia the aaaie eountry whkh, 
having some thirty ysean later been iU-uaed by the 
sme individual, testifoi theur senae of this treat- 
ment by overt acta of idolatry, when he went 
amoi^ them at the moat justly unpopular periodl 
of his life, and €v«n began a aabseriptlon f&r baUct^ 
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ing him a palace, of which, however, not a farthing 
was ever paid.* 

In the consultations, and in the intrigues, to 
which this crisis gave rise, Lord Loughborough 
bore a forward part. That he should have agreed 
with the rest of the party in the constitutional view 
which they took of the question, could excite no 
surprise, nor give rise to any comment. But it is 
well known that his views were of a more practical 
nature than any which appeared in the debate. 
Bold, determined, unscrupulous, he recommended 
in council a course which tiothing but the courage 
derived from desperation could have made any 
English Statesmen in the eighteenth century take 
into their serious consideration, and which, if it had 
been pursued, would have left the odium attached 

* General censures of a whole nation are generally 
foolish, and really of no avail. But, if the Irish people 
iroold avoid the ill opinion under which they labour among 
all men of reflection, and raise themselves to the rank of a 
nation fit for self-government, they must begin to show that 
they can think for themselves, and not follow blindfolded 
every delusion, or suffer to be practised upon them every 
gross and shameless fraud, and give the countenance of their 
acquiescence to every avowal of profligate principles which 
can be made before them. At present, they are only known 
to the rest of their fellow-citizens for a mass of people never 
consulted, though absolutely ruled, by the priests and the 
patriots, who use them as blind, unreflecting tools. Tet the 
genius and the worth of the nation are denied by none. 
May they soon be really emancipated, and learn to think and' 
act for themselves I 

VOL. I. V 
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to the Coalition in the'shado, and made the people 
of this country repeat them of not haying detested 
the parties to it yet more bitterly and more mii- 
versilly* It was the opinion of the Lord Chief 
Justice, that the Prince of Wales should not haviS 
waited for even an address of the two houses ; but, 
considering them as nonentities while the throne 
was empty, should at once have proceeded to restore, 
as it was delicately and daintily termed, the exeeu* 
tive branch of the constitution ; in other words, 
proclaim himself regent, and issue his orders to the 
troops and the magistrates, as if his fiither were 
naturally dead, and he had succeeded, in the course 
of nature, to the vacant crown. There is no reason 
to believe that this scheme of Lord Loughborough 
was adopted by the chie& of the party, nor, indeed, 
is there any evidence that it was communicated to 
them. That it was an advice hinted to the Heir-t 
apparent, or at least a subject discussed with him, 
and of which memoranda remain in the Chief Jus- 
tice's hand*writing, is very confidently affirmed 
fh)m ocular inspection. Whether or not a very 
popular prince might with safety have ventured 
upon such an experiment, is a question so wide of 
the actual case, that no time needs be wasted upon 
its solution. That the individual to whom this 
perilous advice was tendered could not have done 
so without a civil war, appears sufficiently evident 
Indeed, the marriage de factOy legal or illegal 
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which he bad contracted with a Catholic lady, and 
of which the circumstances were generally known, 
would alone have furnished Mr. Pitt with a suffi- 
cient objection to his title ; and the country would 
have owed to one of her reverend judges the bless- 
ings of a disputed succession and intestine tumults, 
such as she had not experienced since the days of 
the Two Itoses. There can be little doubt, whether 
we consider the character of the man, or his subse* 
quent conduct towards George III. on the Catholie 
question, and his advice respecting the Coronation 
oath, that pait of Lord Loughborough's design was 
to obtain an undivided control over the Prince, 
who should then have flung himself into his hands 
by adopting his extreme, opinions, and acting upon 
such hazardous counsels. 

The discomfiture of the opposition party by the 
King's recovery, and by the great accession to his 
personal popularity which his iUness had occasioned, 
left Lord Loughborough no prospect of power for 
some years. The French Revolution was then ap- 
proaching, and the Whigs suffered the almost irre- 
parable blow of the Portland party separating 
themselves upon the great xjuestions connected with 
that event. He was one of the seceders ; nor in 
taking this step did he quit his allies of the North 
school. The Great Seal, now within his reach by 
Lord Thurlow's quarrel with Mr. Pitt, may have 
cggiferated as an additional temptation to close h'.s 

F 2 
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ears against the e\ Us of the war into which this 
junction plunged the country ; but one, who had 
defended the government steadily through all the 
calamities of the American contest, had not much 
to learn of fortitude in seasons of difficulty, or of 
patience under public misfortune. He held the 
Great Seal for seven or eight years, and was at the 
head of the law during the period of attempted 
proscription and actual persecution of the Reformers, 
the professors of those opinions carried to the ex- 
treme, which the Whigs, his late allies, professed 
in more moderation and with a larger admixture 
of aristocratic prejudices. But of him it cannot be 
said, as of Mr. Pitt, that he had ever professed 
reform principles. On the contrary, the North 
party at all times differed upon that question 
with their Foxite coadjutors, who, indeed, differed 
sufficiently upon it among themselves. 

The character of Lord Loughborough stood far 
less high as a judge than as either a debater in 
parliament or an advocate at the bar. His deci- 
sions evince little of the learning of his profession, 
and do not even show a very legal structure of the 
understanding. They are frequently remarkable 
enough for clear and even felicitous statement ; 
but in close argument, as in profound knowledge^ 
they are evidently deficient. Some of his judgments 
in the Common Pleas were more distinguished by 
ability, and more admired at the time, than a^y 
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which he pronounced in the court where the greater 
part of his life had been passed. But he was not 
unpopular at the head of the profession. His 
manners were courteous and even noble ; his libe- 
rality was great. Wholly above any sordid feelings 
of avarice or parsimony, and only valuing his high 
station for the powers which it conferred, and the 
dignity with which it was compassed round about^ 
he maintained its state with a munificent expendi- 
ture, and amassed no money for his heirs. He 
was moreover endued with personal qualities which 
a generous profession is apt to esteem highly. 
Reasonably accomplished as a scholar, cultivating 
all his life the society of literary men, determined 
and unhesitating in his conduct, polite in his de- 
meanour, elegant, dignified in his habits, equal in 
his favour to 'all practitioners, unawed by their 
talents as uninfluenced by any partialities, and 
resolute in maintaining his own and his profession's 
independence of any ministerial authority — those 
who have succeeded him never advanced greater 
claims to the personal confidence or respect of the 
Bar; and his known deficiencies in much higher 
qualifications were overlooked by men who felt 
somewhat vain of being ruled or being represented 
by such a chief. In this exalted station he re- 
mained during the whole eventful years that fol* 
lowed the breaking out of the French war, and 
until the retirement of those who had made it, a 
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retirement probably occa^oned by the necessity of 
lestoring peace, but usually ascribed to the con- 
troversy on the Catholic question, its pretext and 
occasion rather than its cause. 

The £mcy respecting the coronation oath which 
so entirely obtained possession of George IH/b 
mind and actuated his conduct during the whole 
discussion of Irish affidrs, is now generally believed 
to have been impressed upon it by Lord Lough- 
borough, and probably was devised by his subtle 
mind, as it was used by his intriguing spirit, for 
the purpose of influencing the kin^. But, if this 
was the object of the notable device, never did 
intriguer more signally fail in his scheme. The 
cabinet to which he belonged was broken up ; a 
still more crafty successor obtained both the place 
he had just quitted ui the king's service, and the 
place he had hoped to All in the king's &vour ; he 
was made an earl, with the title of Rosslyn ; he 
was laid on the shelf; and as his last move, he 
retired to a villa remarkable for its want of all 
beauty and all comforts, but recommended by its 
near neighbourhood to Windsor Castle, where the 
former Chancellor was seen dancing a ridiculous 
attendance upon royalty, unnoticed by the object 
of his suit, and marked only by the jeering and 
motley crowd that frequented the terrace. For 
three years he lived in this state of public neglect, 
without the virtue to employ his remaining &cul- 
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ties in his country's service by parliamentary at- 
tendance, or the manliness to use them for his own 
protection and i^^iandisement When he died, 
after a lew hours' illness, the intelligence was 
broc^ht to the king, who, with a circumspection 
4tbundantly characteristic, asked the bearer of it if 
he was quite sure of the &ct, as Lord Bosslyn had 
not been aUing before, and, upon being assured 
that a sudden attack of gout in the stomach had 
really ended the days of his late servant and once 
assiduous courtier, his majesty was graciously 
pleased to exclaim — ^^ Then he has not left a worse 
man behind him." * 

It is the imperative duty of the historian to dwell 
upon the fate, while he discloses with impartial ful- 
ness, and marks with just reprobation, the acts of 
such men ; to the end that ^heir great success, as 
it is called, may not mislead others, and conceal 
behind the glitter of worldly prosperity the baser 
material with which the structure of their fortune 
is built up. This wholesome lesson, and indeed 
needful warning, is above all required when we 
are called upon to contemplate a professional and 
political life so eminently prosperous as the one 
which we have been contemplating, which rolled 
on in an uninterrupted tide of worldly gain and 

* The liberty has been taken to translate the expressive 
though homely English of royalty into a phrase more deco- 
rous and less unfeeling upon .s'ich an occasion. 
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worldly honours, but was advanced only by shining 
and superficial talents, supported by no fixed prin- 
ciples, illustrated by no sacrifices to public virtue, 
embellished by no feats 'of patriotism, nor made 
memorable by any monuments of national utility ; 
and which, being at length closed in the disappoint- 
ment of mean, unworthy desires, ended amidst uni- 
versal n^lect, and left behind it no claim to the 
respect or the gratitude of mankind, though it may 
have excited the admiration or envy of the contem* 
iK>rary vulgar. 
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The other helpmate upon whom Gibbon paints 
the pilot of the state as reposing was as different a 
person from Lord Loughborough in all respects 
as can well be imagined. We refer of course to 
Mr. Thurlow, who filled the office of Attorney- 
General until the year 1778, when he took the 
Great Seal. The remains that have reached us 
of his exhibitions as a speaker, whether at the bar, 
in parliament, or on the bench, are more scanty 
still than those of his colleagues ; for, wjiile he sat 
on the bench, the reports in Chancery were on the 
meagre and jejune footing of the older books ; and 
it is only over a year or two of his presiding in the 
Court that Mr. Vesey, junior's, full and authentic 
reports extend. There seems, however, from all 
accounts, to have been much less lost of Lord 
Thurlow than there would have been of subsequent 
judges, had the old-fashioned summaries only of 
equity proceedings been preserved; for his way 
was to decide, not to reason ; and, in court as well 
as in parliament, no man ever performed the office,' 
whether of judging or debating, with a smaller 

expenditure of argument. 

F 3 
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This practice, if it saves the time of the public, 
gives but little satisfiiction to the suitor. The 
judges who pursue it foiget that, to satisfy the 
parties, or at least to give them such grounds as 
ought to satisfy reasonable men, is in importance 
only next to giving them a right judgment. Almost 
88 important is it to satisfy the profession and the 
country, which awaits to gather the law, tiie rule 
of their conduct in advising or in acting, fixmi the 
lips of the judge. Nor is it immaterial to the in* 
terest even of the party who gains, that the grounds 
should be made known of his success, especially in 
courts from which there lies an appeal to a higher 
tribunal. The consequence of Sir John Leach 
deciding generally with few or no reasons ass^^ed 
was, that appeals were multiplied ; the successful 
party had only obtained half a victory ; and it 
became a remark, frequent in the mouths of succes- 
sive chancellors, that causes were decided below, 
but heard before them. It is an unaccountable 
mistake into which some &11, when they fancy that 
the more weight is attached to such mere sentences, 
because pre&oed by no reasons; as if the judge 
were to declare the law in&llible like an oracle, 
or omnipotent like a lawgiver, and keep to himself 
all knowledge of the route by which he had arrived 
at his conclusion. The very reverse is true. With 
an enlightened bar and an intelligent people, the 
mere authority of the bench will cease to have any 
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weight at all, if it be unaccompanied with argu- 
ment and explanation. But were it otherwise the 
reason would fail, and signally fail ; for the only 
increase of weight derived from the practice would 
be that to which the judgment had no claim, 
namely, the outward semblance to the ignorant 
multitude of a determination more clear and posi- 
tive than really existed. Add to all this, that no 
security whatever can be aiF(»rded for the mind of 
the judge having been directed to the different 
parts of each case, and his attention having been 
held awake to the whole of the discussions at the 
bar, still less in equity-proceedings of his having 
read the affidavits and other documentary evidence, 
unless he states explicitly the view which he takes 
of the various matters, whether of law or of fact, 
that have been brought before him. With the 
exception of Sir John Leach, Iiord Thurlow is the 
last judge who adopted the very bad practice of 
unreasoned decisions. But his habit of cavilling 
at the reasons of the common-law courts, when a 
case was sent to them for their opinion, a habit 
largely followed by Lord Eldon, extended to those 
courts, in a remarkable and very hurtful manner, 
Lord Thurlow's own practice : for the temper of 
those learned individuals became ruffled ; and, im- 
patient of criticism upon their reasonings, instead 
of rather courting a discussion of them, they 
adopted the evil method of returning their answers 
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or certificates without any reasons at all — a con- 
duct which nothing but the respect due to the 
bench could hinder men from terming childish in 
the extreme. This custom having been much cen- 
sured by succeeding chancellors, and the House of 
Lords itself having of late years departed altogether 
from the old rule of only assigning reasons where 
a judgment or decree is to be reversed or varied 
upon Appeal, it is to be hoped that the common- 
law judges will once more deign to let the profession 
know the grounds of their judgments upon the 
highly important cases sent from Chancery, as they 
do without the least fear of cavil or criticism upon 
any trifling matter that comes before them, and do 
(be it most reverently observed in passing) with 
very little desire to avoid either prolixity or repe- 
tition. 

If Lord Thurlow, however, has lefl no monu- 
ments of his judicial eloquence, and if, indeed, 
his place among lawyers was not the highest, he is 
admitted to have well understood the ordinary 
practice and leading principles of those courts in 
which he had passed his life ; and his judgments 
for the most part gave satis&ction to the profession. 
He had no mean powers of despatching the business 
of the court, and of the House of Lords when pre- 
siding upon appeals ; nor could any man in this 
article resemble him less than the most eminent of 
his successors, who was understood to have made 
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bim the model in some things of his conversation, 
garnishing it, after his manner, with expletives 
rather sonorous than expressive, but more expres- 
sive than becoming. Far from showing, like Lord 
£ldon, a patience which no prolixity could exhaust, 
and a temper which was neither to be vexed by 
desperate alimentation nor by endless repetition 
— -&rther still from courting protracted and re- 
newed discussion of each matter, already worn 
threadbare — Lord Thurlow showed to the suitor 
a determined, and to the bar a surly, aspect, which 
made it perilous to try experiments on the limits 
of his patience, by making it somewhat doubtful if 
he had any patience at all. Aware that the judge 
he was addressing knew enough of their common 
profession not to be imposed upon, and bore so 
little deference to any other as to do exactly what 
suited hin^lf— nay, apprehensive that the measure 
of his courtesy was too scanty to obstruct the over- 
flow in very audible sounds of the sarcastic and 
peremptory matter which eyes of the most fixed 
gloom, beneath eye-brows formed by nature to 
convey the abstract idea of a perfect frown, showed 
to be gathering or already collected — the advocate 
was compelled to be select in choosing his topics 
and temperate in handling them ; and oftentimes 
felt reduced to a painful dilemma better fitted for 
the despatch than the right decision of causes, the 
alternative beinj( presented of leaving material 
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poiiite uiKstated, or calling down against his client 
the unfavourable determination of the Court. It 
would be incorrect to state that Lord Thurlow in 
4his respect equalled or even resembled Sir John 
Leach, with whom every coneideratien made way 
for the vanity of clearing his cause-paper in a time 
which rendered it phyncally impossible ibr the 
causes to be heard. But he certainly more nearly 
approached that extreme than he did the opposite, of 
endless delay and haMtual vacillation of expression 
rather than of purpose, upon which Lord Eldonmade 
shipwredc of his judicial reputation, though pos- 
sessing all the greater qualities of a lawyer and a 
judge. In one important particular he and Sir 
John Leach closely resembled each other, and as 
widely differed from the other eminent person 
who has just been named. While on the bench the 
mind of both was given whoUy to the matter befi^re 
them, and never wandered from it at all. An ever- 
wakeful and ever-fixed attention at once enabled 
them to apprehend the merits of each case and 
catch each point at the first statement, precluded 
the necessity of much after-consideration and 
reading, and, indeed, rehearing ; and kept the ad- 
vocate's mind also directed to his points, confining 
his exertions wiHiin reasonable limits, while it well 
rewarded him for his closeness and his conciseness. 
The judge's reward, too, was proportionably great. 
He felt none of that load which pressed upon Lord 
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Mdoa whoi he reflated how muoh leoMikied fat 
him to do ailer all the &dgue of hk attendaaoe in 
Court had been undergone; that aoKlety^ which 
harassed him lest points should eoci^ his mdiBg 
that might have been urged in the (miJ argumenta 
he had heard without listening to them ; the irri« 
tation which vexed him until he had from long use 
ceased to care much for it, when he looked around 
him upon the inextricable confusion of his judicial 
affidrs, and, like the embarrassed trader, became 
afraid to look any more, or examine suiy closer the 
details of his situation. If a contrast were to be- 
formed between the ease and the discomfort of a 
seat upon the bench, as &r as the personal feelings 
of the occupiers axe concerned, it would hardly be 
possible to go beyond that which was afforded by 
Thurlow to Eldon. 

Of his powers as a debater there are now no 
means to form an estimate, except what tradition, 
daily becoming more scanty and precarious, may 
supply. He possessed great depth of voice, rolled 
out his sentences with unbroken fluency, and dis^ 
played a confidence both of tone and of assertion 
which, accompanied by somewhat of Dr. Johnson's 
balanced sententiousness, often silenced when it 
did not convince ; for of reasoning .he was pro- 
verbially sparing : there are those indeed who wiU 
have it that he never was known to do anything 
which, when attended tOj even looked like using 
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an argament, although, to view the speaker and 
carelessly to hear hiniy you would say he was laying 
waste the whole field of argumentation and dis* 
persing and destroying all his antagonists. His 
aspect was more solemn and imposing than almost 
any other person's in public life, so much so that 
Mr. Fox used to say it proved him dishonest, since 
no man could be so wise as he looked. Nor did he 
neglect any of the external circumstances, how 
trifling soever, by which attention and deference 
could be secured on the part of his audience. Not 
only were his periods well rounded, and the con- 
necting matter or continuing phrases well flung in, 
but the tongue was so hung as to make the sono- 
rous voice peal through the hall, and appear to 
convey things which it would be awful to examine 
too near, and perilous to question. Nay, to the 
more trivial circumstance of his place, when ad- 
dressing the House of Lords, he scrupulously at- 
tended. He rose slowly from his seat : he left the 
woolsack with deliberation ; but he went not to 
the nearest place, like ordinary Chancellors, the 
sons of mortal men ; he drew back by a pace or 
two, and standing as it were askance, and partly 
behind the huge bale he had quitted for a season, 
he began to pour out, first in a growl, and then in 
a clear and louder roll, the matter which he had 
to deliver, and which for the most part consisted 
in some positive assertions, some personal vitupe« 
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ration, some sarcaams at classes, some sentences 
pronounced upon individuals as if they were 
standing before him for judgment, some vi^e 
mysterious threats of things purposely not ex- 
pressed, and abundant protestations of conscience 
and duty, in which they who keep 'the consciences 
of Kings are somewhat apt to indulge. 

It is obvious that to give any examples that 
could at all convey an idea of this kind of vamped 
up, outside, delusive, nay, almost fraudulent oratory, 
would be impossible. But one or two passages 
may be rehearsed. When he had, in 1788, first 
intrigued actively with the Whigs and the Prince 
upon the Regency question, being apparently in- 
clined to prevent his former colleague, and now 
competitor, from clutching that prize — ^suddenly 
discovering from one of the physicians the ap- 
proaching convalescence of the royal patient, he at 
one moment's warning quitted the Carlton-house 
party, and came down, with an assurance unknown 
to all besides, perhaps even to himself not known 
before, and in his place undertook the defence of 
the King's rights against his son and his partisans. 
The concluding sentence of this unheard-of per- 
formance was calculated to set all belief at defiance, 
coming from the man and in the circumstances. 
It ajssumed, for the sake of greater impressiveness, 
the form of a prayer; though certainly it was not 
poured out in the notes of supplication, but rather 
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rung forth in the sounds that weekly call men to 
the service : " And when I forget my Sovereign, 
may my God forget me!" Whereupoik Wilkes, 
seated upon the foot of the throne, and who had 
known him long and well, is reported to have said, 
somewhat coarsely but not unhappily, it must be 
allowed, " Forget you ? He'll see you d d fiiBt.** 
Another speech in a different vein is preserved, 
and shows some powers of drollery certainly. In 
the flame debates, a noble character, who was re- 
markable for his delicacy and formal adherence to 
etiquette, havine: indeed filled diplomatic stations 
during great part of his life, had cited certain reso- 
lutions passed at the Thatched-house Tavern by 
some great party meeting. In adverting to these. 
Lord Thurlow said, '^As to what the noble Lord 
told you that he had heard at the aie-house." The 
effect of this humour, nearly approaching, it must 
be allowed, to a practical joke, may easily be con- 
ceived by those who are aware how much more 
certain in both Houses of Parliament the success of 
such things always is than of the most refined and ex- 
alted wit. Upon another occasion, his misanthropy, 
or rather his great contempt of all mankind, broke 
out characteristically enough. This prevailing 
feeling of his mind made all respect testified to* 
wards any person, all praise bestowed upon men, 
nay all defence of them undei* attack, extremely 
distasteful to him ; indeed almost matter of personal 
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offence. So, onoe having oocaAion to mention 
8ome public functionary, whose conduct he inti- 
mated that he disapproved, he thought fit to add, 
<< But far be it from me to express any blame of 
any official person, whatever may be my opinion : 
for that, I well know, would lay me open to hear 
his panegyric." At the bar he appears to have 
dealt in much the same wares ; and they certainly 
formed the staple of his operations in the conunerce 
of society. His jest at the expoise of two eminent 
civilians, in the Duchess of Kingston's case, is well 
known, and was no doubt of considerable merit 
After those very learned personages had come forth 
from the recesses where doctors ^^most do con- 
gregate," but in which they divide with their 
ponderous tomes the silenoe that is not broken by 
any stranger footstep, and the gloom that is pierced 
by no light from without, and appearing in a scene 
to which they were as strange as its gaiety was to 
their eyes, had performed alternately the various 
evolutions of their recondite lore, Mr. Thurlow 
was pleased to say that the congress of two doctom 
always reminded him of the noted saying of 
Crassus — ^'Mirari se quod haruspex haruspicem 
sine risu adspicere posset." In conversation he 
was, as in debate, sententious and caustic. Dis- 
coursing of the d^culty he had in appointing to a 
high legal situation, he described himself as long 
hesitating between the intemperance of A, and the 
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corruption of B; but finally preferring the former. 
Then, as if afraid, lest he had for the moment been 
betrayed hito anything like unqualified commenr 
dation of any person, he added, correcting himself 
— " Not that there was not a deal of cor- 
ruption in A's intemperance." He had, however, 
other stores from which to fumbh forth his talk ; 
for he was a man of no mean classical attainments ; 
read much Greek, as well as Latin, after his re- 
tirement from ofHce; and having become associated 
with the Whigs, at least in the intercourse of 
society, passed a good deal of time in the society 
of Mr. Fox, for whom it is believed that he felt a 
great admiration, at least, he praised him in a way 
exceedingly unusual with him, and was therefore 
supposed to have admired him as much as he could 
any person, independent of the kind of thankfulness 
which he must have felt to any formidable opposer 
of Mr. Pitt, whom he hated with a hatred as hearty 
as even Lord Thurlow could feel, commingling his 
dislike with a scorn wholly unbecoming and mis- 
applied. 

When he quitted the Great Seal, or rather when 
Mr. Pitt and he quarrelling, one or other must go, 
and the former was well resolved to remain, the 
retired chancellor appeared to retain a great in- 
terest in all the proceedings of the court which he 
had left, and was fond of having Sir John Leach, 
then a young barrister, to spend the evenings with 
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him, and relate whatever had passed in the course 
of the day. It seemed somewhat contrary to his 
selfish nature and contracted habits of thinking, 
that he should feel any great concern about the 
course which the administration of justice should 
take, now that he slumbered upon the shelf. But 
the mystery was easily explained, by observing that 
he really felt, in at least its ordinary force, the 
affection which men long use^ to office bear towards 
those who are so presumptuous as to succeed them ; 
and he was gratified by thus sitting as a secret 
court of revision, hearing of any mistakes com- 
mitted by Lord Loughborough, and pronouncing 
in no very measured terms his judgment of reversal 
upon many things in which the latter no doubt 
was right. 

That his determination and :clearness were more 
in manner than in the real vigour of his mind, 
there can be no doubt ; for though, in disposing of 
causes, he may have shown little oscitancy, as 
indeed there seldom arises any occasion for it where 
a judge is reasonably acquainted with his business 
and gives his attention without reserve to the dis- 
patch of it, yet, in all questions of political conduct, 
and all deliberations upon measures, he is known 
to have been exceedingly irresolute. Mr. Pitt 
found him a colleague wholly unfruitful in council, 
though always apt to raise difiSculties, and very 
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slow and irresolate of purpose. The Whigs, when 
be joined them^ soon discovered how infirm a frame 
of mind th«re lay concealed behind the outward 
form of vigour and decision. He saw nothing clear 
but the obstacles to any course ; was fertile only 
of doubts and expedients to escape deciding ; and 
appeared never prompt to act, but ever ready to 
oppose whoever had anything to recommend. So 
little, as might be expected, did this suit the rest- 
less and impatient vehemence of Mr. Francis, that 
he described him as '^ that enemy of all human 
action." 

Of a character so wanting in the sterling qua- 
lities which entitle the statesman to confidence and 
respect, or the orator to adnuration, it cannot be 
affirmed tliat what he wanted in claims to public 
&vour he made up in titles to esteem or affection 
as a private individual. His life vias passed in so 
great and habitual a disregard of the decorum 
usually cast round high station, especially in the 
legal profession, as makes it extremely doubtful if 
the grave and solemn exterior in which he was 
wont to shroud himself were anything more than a 
manoer he had acquired ; for, assuredly, to assert 
that he wore it as a cloak whereby men might be 
deceived, would hardly be consistent with his ordi- 
nary habits, as remote as well could be from all 
semblance of hypocrisy; and so far from an 
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affectation of appearing better than he was, that he 
might almost be said to affect, like the Regent 
Orleans, the " bad eminence" of being worse.* 

* St. Simon relates a saying of Louis XIV., respectmg his 
celebrated nephew, which, he says, paints him to the life, 
and, therefore, that skilM writer of memoirs is unbounded 
In his praise of this ''trait de plume." ''Encore est-il 
tbi&ron des vices qu'il n'a pas." 
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CoNTEMFOBASY with these two distingruished 
lawyers, during the latter period of his life, was a 
legal personage in every respect far more eminent 
than either, the first Lord Mansfield, than whom 
few men, not at the head of state affairs, have in 
any period of our history filled an exalted station 
for a longer period with more glory to themselves, 
or with a larger share of influence over the fortunes 
of their country. He was singularly endowed with 
the qualities most fitted both to smooth for him 
the path to professional advancement, to win the 
admiration of the world at large, and to maintain 
or even expand the authority of whatever official 
situation he might be called to occupy. Enjoying 
all the advantages of a finished classical education ; 
adding to this the enlargement of mind derived 
from foreign travel, undertaken at an age when 
attentive observation can be accompanied with 
mature reflection ; he entered upon the profession 
of the law some years after he had reached man's 
estate; and showed as much patient industry in 
awaiting, by attendance in the courts, the emolu- 
ments and the honours of the gown, as he had 
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evinced diligence in qualifying himself fbr its 
labours and its duties. His connexion with Scot- 
land easily introduced him into the pract.ice af- 
£»rded by the appellate jurisdiction of the House 
of Lords;* and the accidental indisposition of his 
kacter, a few years afterwards, having given htm 
an opportunity of distinguishing himself before a 
jury, he speedily rose into extensive practice, not^ 
however, so much in Common^Iaw courts as in 
Chancery. 

Ten years after he entered the profession he was 
made Solicitor-Gcfneral and came into parliament, 
which be had hitherto sh«nned, observing, with 
the cauftkm so characteristic of the man and of the 
nation^ ^' That he had many respected fViends on 
both sides of the House, and did not care to lose 
the patronage of both parties for the favour of 
one." If this principle be as great an honour to 
his public virtue as to his personal discretion, his 
biographer has done well to i^ecord it in proof of 
the praises which he lavishes upon him ; and cer^ 
tainly nothing in the subsequent course of his life 
can be found which betokens a falling off from the 
wary circumspection of his outset in life. 

*** He soon rose to sach cminenoe in ibiis, that his birn 
grapher, Halliday, has ritentioned him as engaged ia thirty 
appeals daring one session. A worse piece of biography 
than Halliday's, it rhsij be observed in passing, hardly exists, 
notwithfitanitiog its having so admirable a subject. 

VOL. I. O 
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His powers as an advocate were great, though 
2iot first-rate. lu maimer, which he had studied 
so much that Pope was found one day superintend- 
ing him while he practised before a looking-glass 
—in a sweetness of voice which by nature was 
almost unequalled — in clearness and skill of state- 
ment, which he so greatly laboured, that it was 
said his story was worth other men's argument, — 
in the wariness and discretion so necessary to one 
that represents another's interest, as an advocate 
does his client's, — in knowledge accurate, as &t as 
it went, if not very profound, of the principles of 
the law ; and in an enlarged view of general sub- 
jects, whether of jurisprudence or of a more liberal 
kind — ^he stood high, either above all his contem- 
poraries, or in their foremost rank. A certain 
want of vigour, a rising from the inroads which his 
constitutional caution made into the neighbouring 
dominions of its ally, fear, prevented him from ever 
filling the first place among advocates ; and to any- 
thing that deserved the name of genius or of origi- 
nality he preferred at no time and in no station 
any claims. Atkins, his staunch admirer, has pre- 
served, with extreme eulogy, one of his arguments 
in a case of great importance ; it is learned and 
able, but far from justifying the preference given 
to it over those of the other counsel, whose argu- 
ments in the same cause are also reported. 

In the House of Commons it was his fortune to 
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defend the measures of goyemment, when no men 
of eminence filled the front ranks of the opposition 
party, excepting Mr. Pitt (Lord Chatham) ; and 
the perilous task of encountering him always was 
reserved for the ministerial chief himself. That 
he was very successful as an elegant and persuasive 
speaker, is certain ; that he was unequal to fill a 
first place, at a time when the secret had not beec 
discovered of posting second-rate men in such 
positions, is as undeniable ; and it is known that 
he felt this inadequacy : for an arrangement was at 
one period proposed, by which he was to have taken 
the lead, on the part of the government, and he 
peremptorily declined it. Indeed, he was both 
conscious of his power lying in a different direction, 
and resolved to follow the bent at once of his capa- 
city and his inclination. Accordingly, on the 
death of Chief Justice Ryder, though much pressed 
to remain in parliament at a time when the mi- 
nistry could ill spare him from the Treasury Bench, 
he distinctly intimated that, if he were not pro- 
moted to the place which he considered the At- 
torney-Generars right, he should cease to hold any 
place ; and a hint which was easily understood 
was wisely taken. 

Over that great court he presided above thirty 
years; and his administration of its functions 
during that long period shed a lustre alike upon 
the tribunal and the judge. Although he had 

g2 
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chiefly piactised in Chanceiy and the House of 
Lords, yet his teorrect legal imderstanding, his ex- 
cellent sense, his familiar acquaintance with the 
general principles of jurisprudence, easily and 
speedily supplied any deficiency whidi he might 
l»Te in the practice of the Common-Law Courts, 
and the proceedings at Nisi Piius; while his 
whole fiicultieB, his t^nper, and hb manners, down 
to the very defects which he had betrayed as aa 
advocate, wero admirably calculated for his more 
exalted station. His mind and his habits were, 
indeed, eminently judicial ; and it may be doubted 
if, taking both the externals and the more essential 
qualities into the account, that go to form a great 
judge, any one has ever administered the laws in 
this country whom we can fairly name as his equaL 
The greatest dleaniess' of apprehension ; quickness 
sufEcient, and not extreme, which, in a judge, is 
perilous, often allied with impatience, and apt to 
degenerate into hastiness; admirable perspicuity 
of statement, whether delivering his opinion to the 
court and the bar, or giving his directions to a 
jury; conciseness with clearness; these were the 
contributions which his understanding made to>» 
wards the formation of his judicial character. Then 
he had a oonstazEt command of himself, never be- 
trayed into anger, or impatience, nor ever showi^ 
spleen or any other broach of strict equality and 
perfect equanimity, either towards partks or their 
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advocates. To those higher qualities, intellectual 
aiid moral, he added the graces of a diction clas- 
sical and elegant ; the omaifient and, indeed, the 
illttstiation of frequent reference to larger views 
than the more technical discussion of legal ques* 
tions requires ; and the fascination of a voice sin- 
gularly flexible and sweet ; and he flung over the 
whole of this fine judicial figure the garb of a 
manner at once dignified and attractive. They 
who never had seen Lord Thurlow, might well 
imagine they had heard him, if they enjoyed access 
to such excellent imitators as George lY. and 
Lord Holland. As perfect a substitute for Lord 
Mansfield's manner was to be found in Lord 
£rskine, between whom and that celebrated person 
there long prevailed a great intimacy founded upon 
very sincere mutual admiration. 

The benefits conferred by this accomplished judge 
upon the Court where he so long presided, and 
upon its suitors, were manifold and substantial. 
He began by at once so regulating the distribution 
of the business, as to remove all uncertainty of the 
matters which should be taken up each day, and to 
diminish both the expense and the delay and the 
confusion of former times. He restored to the 
whole bar the privilege of moving in turn, instead 
of confining this to the last day of the term. He 
almost abolished the tedious and costly practice of 
hvnng the same case argued several times over. 
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restricting such rehearings to questions of real diffi* 
culty and adequate importance. He gave as many 
hours to the business both of Banc and of sittings 
as was required for dispatching it without unneces- 
sary delay. The ascendant which he gained both 
over the Bar and the Bench precluded all needless 
prolixity of argument, all unseemly wrangling 
between the Court and the counsel, all inconvenient 
differences of opinion among the Judges. The 
result was, that while no time was wasted, great 
satis&ction was given by the clear and rational 
grounds upon which the decisions were rested; 
while the cases were so speedily and so well 
dispatched, that the other Courts of Commdn Law 
were drained of their business without the channels 
of the Court of King's Bench being choked up or 
overflowing. For nearly thirty years there were 
not more than half a dozen cases in which the 
Judges differed, and not so many in which the 
judgments pronounced were reversed. 

But during a considerable period Lord Mansfield 
also' presided in the House of Lords, or, as a legal 
member of that body, directed its decisions upon 
appeals. Nothing could be more satisfactory than 
his conduct of this very important department ; 
nor anything less resembling one at least of his 
most eminent successors. Lord Eldon, in disoharging 
this duty. He was master of each case when it was 
called on for hearing, and put the counsel to argue 
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the points which had been made on either side in those 
expensively prepared printed statements, which Lord 
Eldon used to treat with the attention due to equal 
masses of waste paper. But he did not prevent any 
new points from being raised at the bar, any more 
than he could wish to prevent any new arguments 
from being urged in support of the points which the 
printed cases disclosed. He showed, too, as great 
firmness and vigour in forming his judgment, 
although upon questions of foreign law, as he did 
in expediting the conduct of the arguments, although 
in the hands of the advocates accustomed to some- 
what prolix statements. Where he was clearly 
convinced that the Scotch Judges had mistaken 
their own law, he did not scruple to reverse their 
decisions, and restore the violated purity of the 
system, although in doing so he assumed to correct 
those who had made it the study of their lives ; 
even upon heads peculiar to Scottish jurisprudence, 
to which the English law affords no parallel, and 
on which he could derive no light at all from his 
own professional habits. It was he who reversed 
the decision of the Court of Session upon the cele- 
brated Duntreath case ; which, as ruled by him, 
forms now as much the comer-stone of the Scotch 
law of entail, as Shelly 's case does that of England ; 
and, while all lawyers are now agreed that he vrss 
right, it may fairly be doubted whether some of his 
successors, and especially Lord Eldon, would have 
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ventured to overrule somie otiier judg^enls in which 
the Scottish Courts had equally gone astray in ap- 
plying their own law, had not Lord Mansfield 
shown the sidutary courage which he dispk^ped in 
that first and most remarkable reversal. It is not 
easy to overate the importance of such an able 
and judieious administration of the powers vested 
in the High Court of Appeal. Encumbered as that 
tribunal is with so many dijBSculties from the foreign 
law which it must needs administer, and witibout 
those aids from the Judges, which it has at hand 
upon the &r better known and more settled matters 
of English jurisprudence, nothing can preserve the 
purity of our judicial system, or retain towards it 
the respect and afiectbn of the Scottish nation, 
except a succession of such able, enlightened, and 
determined Judges as Lord Mansfield in that hi^ 
Court ever proved himself to be. 

Upon all common cases where a Judge can have 
no possible reason for leaning towards one side 
rather than another in a country where judicial 
bribery or solicitation is unknown, no breach of 
strict justice can ever be committed except through 
the temper of the individual, or his want of firm* 
ness towards particular practitionefs. But occa- 
sionally there arise questions in our Courts, and 
especially in the King^s Bench, the first criminal 
tribunal of the realm, where political considerations 
mix themselves with the trial, and where ^e result 
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affects party interests or party prejudices — ques- 
tions, the occurrence of which would have made 
the placing a Lord Chief Justice in the cabinet a 
grievous breach of the constitution in 1806, although 
there bad been no other reasons against that most 
reprehensible proceeding. That Lord Mansfield 
was no longer the same pattern of living justice^ 
the same lex hquens on those occasions, has been 
very generally affirmed ; and although the errors 
of his enemies, especially of Junius, have been long 
since exploded, there is little room to doubt that in 
trials for libel he leant against the freedom of dis- 
cussion, and favoured those doctrines long current, 
but now cried down by statute, which withdrew the 
cognizance of the question from the Jury to vest it 
in the Court. That he felt the same disgust at 
newspaper attacks upon individuals, the same dis- 
like of vehement and umneasured invectives against 
the abuses of our institutions, the same alarm at 
assaults upon the existing institutions themselves, 
which in all ages have distinguished all our judges, 
may readily be admitted. Who will pretend, even 
in our days, far more before Mr. Fox's Libel Act, 
that Lord Mansfield alone of all judges defined the 
liberty of the press only as a power of publishing 
without a previous licence? In this, as in all his 
opinions and prejudices upon the subject, he re- 
sembled all other judges of all fonner times, and, 
with very few exceptions, those also of our own day. 

G 3 
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But that he should ever betray his prejudices or his 
feelings in any breach of justice while trying parti- 
cular cases, would have been eminently inconsistent 
with the whole tenor of his cautious and circumspect 
demeanour upon the bench, and have betokened a 
want of that self-command which in him was so 
habitual as to have become truly a second nature. 
His leaning towards the side of authority was once 
or twice remarked in cases of importance, but cases 
where both the legal principle and the pr^tice 
were fiir from being clearly settled. Thus oipon 
application for a mandamus to the justices to make 
an order of filiation upon a foreign ambassador's 
secretary, he somewhat hastily refused it, supposing 
the motion to be a device for obtaining the court's 
opinion, and an attempt to draw it into collision 
with foreign states. This view was manfully re* 
sisted by the counsel who moved ; and Mr. Justice 
Yates took part with them. In the end Lord 
Mansfield gave way, and the remedy was granted 
as' sought. But it must be observed, that the third 
judge present, Mr. Justice Aston, at first entirely 
concurred with the Chief Justice, and only changed 
his opinion upon further consideration, being moved 
by the reasoning of the dissenting judge. Great 
objection was likewise taken to his directing a jury, 
in the case of Lord Grosvenor's action for seduc- 
tion against the Duke of Cumberland, that the rank 
and station of the plaintiff made no difference in his 
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claim to damages; an opinion which, after the 
greater experience of later times in such proceed- 
ings, appears as soon as it is stated to be altogether 
erroneous, but which, if it favoured the Prince who 
was defendant on the one hand, certainly indicated, 
on the other, a sufficient respect for the equal rights 
of all classes of plaintilis, and might be as unpa^ 
latable to the Aristocracy as it was pleasing to the 
Crown. 

There needs little to be said of what at the time 
created great discussion in the profession, the judg- 
ment which he delivered in the celebrated case of 
Perrin v, Blake. That it was erroneous, no lawyer 
can doubt ; but that it required all the adherence 
to strict principle of which the most technical mind 
is susceptible, to apply in such a question the 
j&mous Eule in Shelly*s case, is equally certain : 
for in order to make that application, and to con- 
summate the triumph of the Rule, it was necessary 
for the court to construe a man's will giving an 
estate " for the life of the devisee, and no longer," 
as a gift of that estate to him in tail, consequently 
with the power of at once converting his interest 
into a fee simple. Although it is impossible to 
deny that this is the true l^al construction of such 
a devise, if, as in the case of J. Williams's will, the 
remainder is afterwards given to the heirs of the 
devisee's body ; for to hold otherwise would be to 
abrogate the rule in Shelly's case, which is .both 
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founded on strict legal principles, and haft for 
centuries been the corner-stone of English con- 
veyancing : yet it is fit that we keep in mind the 
apparent paradox to which it led, in order to ac- 
count for so great a judge as Lord Mansfield having 
leant against this application, which he regarded as 
an extension of the Rule ; and from which his wise 
and wholesome habit of always as much as possible 
preferring substance to technicality made him de* 
viate. It must also be observed, that here,, as in 
the former instance, he had the concurrence of his 
learned brethren, excepting only Mr. Justice Yates ; 
whose difference of opinion led to his leaving the 
Court of King's Bench, and removing to the Com- 
mon Pleas for the very short residue of his truly 
jnespectable and useful life.* But an accident of a 
most unimportant kind made more talk in West- 
minster Hall than all the real merits of either the 
judges or the cause. It appeared that while at the 
bar Lord Mansfield's (pinion had been taken upon 
the point raised by this very will, and that he had 
said, as he ought to have said, " The devisee takes 

* This able, learned, and upright judge showed a courage 
greatly extolled in those times, but which, it is to be hoped, 
every member of the bench would now display as a matter of 
course. The Ministar having tampered with him in vain 
previous to some trial involving rights of the Crown, the 
King was foolish or wicked enough to write him a letter, 
and he returned it unopened. Alderman Townsend stated 
this in Parliament, and it was not contradicted. 
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an estate tail, and not for life." Surely no one 
can ever read the remarks of Mr. Booth, Mr. Fearne, 
and other conveyancers upon this trifling circum- 
stance, and not marvel at their pedantry and cap- 
tiousness, so little worthy of such learned and able 
men. What if Mr. Murray's opinion differed from 
Lord Mansfield's judgment ? It would not have 
proved the judgment to have been wrong ; and if 
the counsellor had given what on more mature 
deliberation, and after hearing the case argued by 
all the learning of the bar, the Judge deemed an 
erroneous opinion,, was he to sacrifice his duty of 
deciding by his conscience at the time, to an un- 
worthy fear of appearing inconsistent ? If his 
opinion had undergone a change, was he not to 
avow it ? Nay, was it any shame to change his 
opinion upon hearing the subject for the first time 
fully discussed? 

The ridiculous charge brought by Junius and 
others against his direction to the jury on the 
Home Circuit, in a case of trespass between two 
unknown individuals, and where no possible motive 
for partiality could be imagined or was ever pre- 
tended, we hardly perhaps should mention, were it 
not an illustration of the outcry which absolute 
ignorance may sometimes succeed in raising. It 
was the case of Mears v, Ansell, which was tried 
before him on the circuit, in 1772 ; and a new trial 
was granted by the Common Pleas on the ground 
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that the Chief Justice had improperly directed the 
Jury to credit the testimony of two subscribing^ 
witnesses, contrary to their signed attestation. 
Junius called it '^ a new disgrace of Mansfield ;** 
and the note to his published letter, with profound 
ignorance of the whole practice of the courts, 
mentioned it as a proof of extraordinary dissatis- 
faction with the summing up, that the new trial 
was granted without the payment of costs ; adding, 
^^ that the usual terms were thus dispensed with." 
The same learned note adds, that the plaintiff's 
attorney moved the next term to have his name 
struck off the Boll of the King's Bench attorneys, 
and that '^ he was immediately admitted into the 
Common Pleas ;" a mere matter of course, as every 
one but Junius must have known. 

As to Junius's charge of illegal conduct in bail- 
ing a felon taken with the mainour^ his celebrated 
letter betrays as great ignorance of the most com- 
monly known matters of law {e. g, that Justices of 
Peace are at sessions Judges of Record, and are 
King's justices) as it does confusion in argument, 
and vacillation through legal ignorance, and uncer- 
tainty about the grounds on which he rests his 
charge. Indeed, he himself shifted them in de- 
fending his first aigument ; and it was at the time 
universally allowed that he was altogether in the 
wrong. Lord Camden was said at first to have 
agreed with him ; but that he abandoned so un- 
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tenable a ground is plain from his never once, 
though called upon, venturing to touch the subject. 
But when he had valiantly denounced impeach- 
ment against the Chief Justice for this bail case, 
much after the manner of Cobbett and others in 
after times, this writer charged him with gross 
partiality in reversing the decree against Lord 
Chatham upon the suit arising out of the Burton 
Pynsent devise ; and after this reversal' had been 
so audaciously ascribed to corrupt favour, towards 
his political antagonist too, when the matter was 
examined, it was found that the Commissioners 
of the Great Seal had only considered one point, 
and on that had made their decree, whereas there 
remained another point decisive of the matter, 
which way soever the former might be determined. 
Upon this new point the Judges were consulted, 
and upon this they were unanimous for the appeal, 
although upon the others they differed ; so that a 
reversal of the decree was almost a matter of course, 
and it was much rather the act of the Judges than 
of Lord Mansfield. Junius being overthrown by 
this plain and incontrovertible statement, had the 
courage to treat it as a quibble only worthy of a 
barrister (Letter lxiii.), although he had himself 
before explicitly said, that he was at issue with 
Lord Mansfield's defenders on the question, whether 
or not he (Lord Mansfield) had given any opinion 
on the case in the House of Lords, and <^ that this 
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uras a question of &ct to be determined by the evi- 
dence only." (Letter i*xi.) 

These things are £ir indeed from being unim- 
portant. They affect essentially the question of 
judicial reputation. They show upon what kind 
of grounds the £ibric of a great man's professional 
fame, as well as the purity of his moral character, 
were assailed by the unprincipled violence of party 
at the instigation of their ignorance, skulking b&> 
hind a signature made £imous by epigrammatic 
language and the boldness of being venturesome in 
the person of a printer who gained by allowing 
dastardly slander to act through him with a vica- 
rious courage. They tend to reduce the estimate 
of such an author's value as much as they raise the 
reputation of those whom, from his lurking-place, 
he had assailed ; and tbey read a memorable lesson 
to the people, if upon such subjects the people ever 
can be taught, not to repose confidence in those 
who are unknown against men whose whole lives 
are passed in the face of open day, and under the 
constant security of personal responsibility. Nor 
let it be forgotten upon what flimsy pretences the 
country was required to embark in a persecution of 
Lord Mansfield. Nor let it cease to be remembered 
that upon such grounds as we have been surveying 
the most popular writers of the day were suffered to 
call him " cowardly ** — ^^ cunning " — " dishonest " 
—" a juggler " — " a bad man and a worse judge " — 
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^'a creature at oae time hateful, at another con- 
temptible " — " one malting every term of reproach 
and every idea of detraction the mind can form " — 
^^a cunning Seotcliman, who never speaks truth 
without a fraudulent design " — ^^ a man of whom it 
is affirmed, with the most solemn appeal to God, 
that he is the very worst and most dangerous man 
in the kingdom." * But it turned out afterwards 
that the same anonymous writer, who, while he 
wore the mask of Junius, almost ever praised Lord 
Chatham, had under other disguises assailed him as 
bitterly as he had his antagonists ; and his rancorous 
abuse of the great patriot does all but outstrip his 
slanderous assaults upon the venerable judge. He 
(Lord Chatham) is described as ''not a man of 
noixed character, whose vice might be redeemed by 
some ajf^>earance of virtue and generosity, but a 
man purely and perfectly bad." It is said we may 
easily foretel ^' the progress of such a traitor, and 
the probable event of his crimes," since he led '' a 
life of artifice, intrigue,. hypocrisy, and impudence ;" 
a career " which equally violates every principle of 
honour and morality" — " an abandoned profligate " 
— "so black a villain, that though we have no 
Tarpeian rock, yet a gibbet is not too honourable 
a situation for the carcase of a traitor '* — " a base 
apostate " — " the stalking-horse of a stallion'* (Lord 
Bute) — " below contempt " — " a venomous reptile '* 

* Junius's Letters, xli. lix. Ixiii. Ixix. 
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— " a lunatic " — and " a raving- madman." * The 
great gravamen, too, of these charges against him 
is his leaning towards the Americans, of whom the 
furious, shallow, and conceited writer was a bitter 
and intemperate opponent, as he was a bigoted 
advocate of the mother-country's tyranny. 

It may surely be said with justice, that such dis- 
closures as these, while they reduce to their true 
level the claims of Junius to fame, easily account 
for the author having died and kept his own secret. 
He appears to have been a person in whose bosom 
every fierce and malignant passion raged without 
the control of a sound judgment, and without any 
kindly feeling to attemper his nature. Writing at 
a time when good or even correct composition was 
little studied, and in the newspapers hardly ever 
met with, his polished style, though very far from 
being a correct one, and fiirther still from good 
pure English, being made the vehicle of abuse, 
sarcasm, and pointed invective, naturally excited a 
degree of attention which was further maintained 
by the boldness of his proceedings. No man can 
read a page of any letter without perceiving that 
the writer has but one way of handling every sub- 
ject, and that he constructs his sentences with the 
sole design of saying the most bitter things he can 
in the most striking way, without ever regarding in 

* Miscellaneous Letters, published by Woodfall (1814), 
vol, ii. 
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the least degree their being applicable or inappli- 
cable to the object of the attack. The consequence 
is, that the greater part of his invective will just 
suit one bad man or wicked minister as well as 
another. It is highly probable that whoever he 
might be, he had often attacked those with whom 
he lived on intimate terms, or to whom he was 
under obligations. This affords an additional reason 
for his dying unrevealed. That he was neither 
Lord Ashburton, nor any other lawyer, is proved 
by what we have said of his gross ignorance of law. 
To hold that he was Mr. Francis is libelling that 
gentleman's memory ; and although much external 
evidence concurs in pointing towards him, he cer- 
tainly never wrote anything of the same kind in his 
own character. 

But those charges made s^inst Lord Mansfield's 
judicial conduct were definite and precise. Others 
were urged of a kind so vague, that it was impos- 
sible distinctly to apprehend or pointedly to meet 
them. He was accused of encroaching upon the 
certainty of the common law, by making his views 
bend to general notions of substantial justice. That, 
he was always anxious to get at the body of the case, 
and deal with it so as to give merited success to 
undoubted right, is admitted; and in sometimes 
neglecting the dictates of technical rules, when they 
obstructed his path towards substantial justice, he 
might possibly overlook the great advantages of 
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haviog a fixed rule applicable to all cases ; adyan* 
tages well worth the mmyoidable price which must 
be paid for them in the occasional hardship, or even 
apparent absurdity, that may attend their inflexible 
Implication. But when the same ofajeetion is ad- 
vanced to his introducing rules universally appii- 
cable, and choosing those which are more consistent 
with common sense and liberal feeling than with 
merely technical analogy, we are bound to turn 
from the criticism with indignation. By thb course 
he was improving our jurisprudence, and not en- 
croaching upon its principles ; nor was the certainty 
of the law in any way impaired by establishing its 
rules upon an enlai^ped basis. 

That he was fond of drawing over equitable 
notions from the Courts in which he had been 
chiefly trained, and applying them to the consi- 
deration of legal matters, is the same objection in 
another form. Some of the most valuable portions 
of our common-law remedies are derived from 
£quity; witness the action for money had and 
received, and indeed the wsHon of Indebitatus 
CLuumpsU generally: and special pleaders who 
never saw a bill or an answer, but when they were 
used in evidence at nisi prius, such men as Mr. 
Justice Chambre, (among the first ornaments of his 
profession, as among the most honest and amiable 
of men,) have shown their sense of the advantage 
thus gained to the common law by reminding other 
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but less learned men, like Lord Chief Justice Gibbsy 
of this circumstance, when they grounded their 
argument upon the position that the point they 
were attacking was one of an equitable, and not oi 
a legal consideration. As fer the clamour (and it 
was nothing more than clamour, and ignorant cla- 
mour, too) that Lord Mansfield was making the 
eld Saxon principles of our jurisprudence bend te 
those of the Civil Law, it is wholly marv^ous that 
mea oi any understanding or education should have 
ever been found so much the slaves of faction as te 
patronise it. Lord Mansfield at no period of his 
life ever had, or could have had, the least predilec- 
tion for the civil law, arising from any familiarity 
with ifts institutions. He never was a Scotch advo- 
cate at all ; or if he was, it must have been in the 
cradle, for he left Scotland at three years of age; 
With the Consistorial Courts, if by their prac6ee 
the Civil Law is meant, he had necessarily very 
little intercourse.* Chancery has nothing to do 
with that system unless in so fiur as it prefers the 
bad practice of written depositions to vivd voce 
examinations ; and also in so fiir as every rataonal 
system of jurisprudence must necessarily have much 

* It would, in our times, have been impossible for him to 
have any practice at all in diese courts unless in eases of 
appeal, formerly before the Delegates, now in the Piivy 
CouuciL But when Lord Mansfield was at the bar, it wai 
the custom for common lawyers to attend important cases in 
Doctors' Commons. This, however, was of rare occurrence. 
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in common with the most perfect structure that 
ever w^s formed of rules for classifying rights and 
marshalling the remedies for wrongs. Nor can 
anything be found in all the train of his decisions 
which betokens more leaning towards the Roman 
code than a regard for the enlarged and universal 
principles of abstract justice sanctioned, if it did 
not prescribe. Yet could the. most popular writers 
of the day, those, too, whose pretences even to 
l^ral learning were the most obtrusive, denounce 
the Chief Justice as engaged in a deliberate plot to 
reduce slavery to system, ^' by making the Boman 
code the law of nations, and the opinion of foreign 
civilians his perpetual theme,*' after the example of 
^'the Norman lawyers, who made the Norman 
Conquest complete ;" and as thus ^' corrupting by 
such treacherous arts the noble simplicity and &ee 
spirit of our Saxon laws."* Ignorance cannot 
surely go beyond this point. The civil law only 
became hostile to liberty through the imperial por- 
tion of it introduced by the Emperors, and which 
made the will of the Prince the law of the land. 
In no other particular is it at variance with free- j 
dom ; and who ever dreamt that Lord Mansfield ' 
had the power of introducing that portion, let his 
inclination have been ever so much bent in such a 
direction ? 

But this topic leads us to the political charges 
* Junius's Letters, No. x]i. 
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which were brought against this great magistrate. 
Unfortunately for his fame as well as for his tran- 
quillity, he continued to mix in politics after he 
ceased to be in the service of the crown as an 
advocate. He not only acted as Speaker of the 
House of Lords for above a year, but for a much 
longer time he had a seat in the cabinet, and took 
a part in the business of government, all the more 
objectionable in his position, that it was much more 
active than it was open and avowed. 

While the Great Seal was in commission pre- 
vious to Lora Bathurst's obtaining it as Chancellor, 
Lord Mansfield was, to all political intents and 
purposes, the Chancellor, without having the re- 
sponsibility of that high office : nor did he less act 
as the legal adviser of the government, when that 
worthy, but somewhat feeble individual, more 
ostensibly filled the place. The vice of the Chief 
Justice's character was a want of boldness, that 
made him shrink from personal responsibility. 
Hence he never would accept the first station in 
the law ; and hence, too, he was believed to have 
urged or advised many things, which he either had 
opposed or had only passively sufiTered ; for, when 
once a statesman acquires the evil reputation of 
shunning responsibility while he seeks power, there 
is no preventing the world from tracing every mis- 
chief to a source which appears to hide itself only 
because there is something to conceal. 

The same want of nerve more than once appeared 
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in his judicial proceedings. When Lord Camden, 
a man inferior to him in eyerfthing bat ooorage, 
openly attacked his Hbel law in Wood&lPs case, 
and dared him to defend it, he contaoted himself 
with saying, ^'He would not answer interroga- 
tories." He afterwards challenged Lord Camden 
to meet him and argue the question; and' when 
Lord Camden named his day, be refused to debate 
it. He then had the Lords summoned to hear the 
matter discussed ; and he came down and had tbe 
house precipitately adjourned, after giving in a 
paper to the clerk, containing a note of the 
Opinions of the Judges. When asked if he meant 
to have it taken into consideration by the house, 
and would move accordingly, he said, " Oh no ; he 
only meant to give the peers an opportunity of 
seeing, and, if they diose, taking copies of the 
note." When desired to say if he would have it 
entered on the journals, his answer again was, 
** No, only to leave it with the clerk." We may 
venture to afBrm that no such course of procee<fing 
could safely be pursued by the boldest judge of our 
own day, or would be resorted to by the most timid. 
We may also form an opinion from such conduct in 
that great judge, how very different a line he would 
have taken in such a struggle with the Commons, 
as his honest and patriotic successor has lately been 
engaged in, had he lived in these tifXies of higit 
parliamentary pretension. 
If we possess hardly any remains of Lord Mans- 
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field's speeches at the bar or in parliament, we have 
considerable materials from which to form an esti* 
mate of his judicial eloquence. The Reports of 
Sir James Burrows are carefully corrected, to all 
appearance ; probably by the learned Judges them* 
selves. Many of the judgments of the Chief Justice 
are truly admirable in substance, as well as compo- 
sition ; and upon some of the greater questions, his 
oratory rises to the full height of the occasion. It 
would be difficult to overrate the merit of the cele- 
brated address to the public, then in a state of 
excitement almost unparalleled, with which he 
closed his judgment upon the application to reverse 
Wilkes's outlawry. Great elegance of composition, 
force of diction, just and strong but natural ex- 
pression of personal feelings, a commanding atti- 
tude of defiance to lawless threats^ but so assumed 
and so tempered with the dignity which was natural 
to the man, and which here, as on all other occa- 
sions, he sustained throughout, all render this one 
of the most striking productions on record. The 
courage, however, rested mainly, if not entirely, in 
the tone and the words ; for after disposing of the 
argument, and on all the grounds taken at the bar 
refusing the reversal, he arrives, by a short and 
unexpected byeway, at the means of granting Mr. 
Wilkes's application ; and he was therefore well 
aware all the while that he was reversing the ac- 
customed relation of the suaviter and the fortiter: 

VOL. I. H 
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nor oDuld he aaM to do oth^'wiBe ihan eonch in Ibe 
IftBguage ef nbake and rafiiaal a full eompSaooe 
with the popular deiiu»id». 

His charaet^ in pmate life was unio^Moaehaye. 
He never had m^ ehiUfen, bnt bid d^maetift virt»w 
w€i<e without a stain. His dioieeal vdaxatioa was 
in tke polished society of literary men and Ipt«ib 
of the arts; and his powen of eonvexaatioii aie 
extolled in all the tradttions thajb hme reached the 
presait age, as of a very big^ ovder. That his 
manners were poBshed and winning ean eaeiky he 
believed from the impreeaion hia public appearances 
uniformly made. But when to these w^tre added 
his great and yavions knowledge, chiefly of a ki^d 
available to the uaes of aociety, hia oheerfU sqfurits 
and mild temper, his love of harmless pleasantry, 
aiMi his power of contributing towaids it by a refined 
and classical wit, it is not dlffieult to understand 
what the reports mean which unite in deseiibing 
him as &seinating beyond almost all other men of 
his time. Throu^ a vigorQUfi coaslitatioa, upon 
which no excess of any kind, in mind or iu body, 
had ever made inroads, he lived to an extreme old 
1^^ dying from exhausted natmre when near ninety. 
He presided in court regulariy till he reached bis 
dghty-second yaav, and resigned formally in his 
eighty-fourth, having continued to bold his high 
affice for two ov thrae yeazalongw than he oug^t 
lo have done or emid disohai^ ita.diitls85 in the 
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liope of prevailiiig with ike mifiistTy to appoint bis 
frvourite JudgeBoUer hk sueeessmr. But Mr. Pitt, 
irhile at the bar, had seen things in that abla and 
ftnsciapulouB mag vttate whkh miMle bin Nsolve 
tbttt no such infliction akcwld fall on tbti £ngiith 
b^ich ; and it is to his -virtnous resolution that the 
preference of Lord Kesiyon was due, which Lord 
Tfanrlow alwiys arrogated to bimfidLf. 

It has become the more neoesBary to dwell at 
some length upon the history of this great man, 
because a practice has prevailed of late years in the 
profession which he adorned, and even upon the 
bench which he so much more than any of his pre- 
decessors illustrated, of treating him with much less 
respect than is his due. The narrow minds of little 
men cannot expand even to the full apprehension 
of that excellence with which superior natures are 
^ gifted, or which they have by culture attained. 
They are sufficiently susceptible, however, of en- 
vious feelings to begrudge virtue the admiration 
which it has justly earned ; and jealous that any 
portion of applause should be drawn away from the 
puny technicalities of their own obscure walk, they 
carp at some trifling slips which may have been 
made in the less weighty matters of the law, the 
only portions their underjstandings can grasp. It 
has thus grown into a kind of habit with som^ men, 
very respectable in their own department, to decry 
Lord Mansfield as no lawyer, to speak lightly of his 

h2 
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decisions, and to gratulate themselyes that he did 
not intrude yet greater changes into our l^^al 
system by further departure from strict rules. But 
a more enlarged view even of the rigorous doctrines 
of our jurisprudence, will at once brush these cavils 
away, and show the truth of a position ever denied 
by the vulgar, both gowned and ungowned, that 
g^reat minds may be as correct in details, as powers 
iul to deal with the most general principl<i 
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Of the class of the inferior though able men to 
whom we have just referred, the late Sir Vicary 
Gibbs was certainly among the most eminent ; and 
he had all the perfections of the order, and more 
than the ordinary share of its faults. It b a great 
error, committed only by those who view them from 
a&r off, to imagine that their learning is of a con- 
fined nature, either in their own profession or in 
other branches of education. They are in no 
respect mere special pleaders, Dr men familiar only 
with the practice of the courts. They are even 
in some respects not to be termed mere lawyers. 
They are acquainted with the whole of the law, 
which they have studied accurately, and might 
also be admitted to have studied profoundly, if 
depth can be predicated of those researches, which, 
instinctively dreading to penetrate the more stub- 
bom and more deep-lying vein of first principle, 
always carry the labourer towards the shallower 
and softer bed that contains the. relics of former 
workmen, and make him rest satisfied with these 
patterns as the guide and the rule. All that has 
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been said or \rritten, however, by text-men or by 
judges, they know ; and of it all, much practice 
has given them great expertness in the application. 
Then their education has not been confined to mere 
matter of lain . It has indeed been far from a very 
enlarged one ; nor has it br o u g h t them into a fami- 
liar acquaintance with the scenes which expand tlie 
mind, make it ccxoscKms of new powers, and lead it 
to compare, and expatiate, and explore. Yet has 
this course of instruction not been without its 
value ; for they are generally well versed in clas- 
sical literature, and often acquainted with mathe- 
matical science. From the one, however, they 
derive fittle betide the polish which it communi- 
cates and the taste wiucfa it refines; from the 
other, they only gain a love of strict and inflexible 
rules, with a disinclination towarob the relaxation 
and allowances prescribed by the diversities of 
moral evidence. l^Vom both they gather a pro- 
found deference for all that has been said or done 
before them, an exclusive veneration for antiquity, 
and a pretty unsparing contempt for the unlettered 
and unpolttlied chss which form and ever must 
form the great bulk of mankind in all communities. 
A disrespect for all foreign nations and their In- 
stitutions has long been another appointed fruit of 
the same tree ; and it has been in proportion to 
the overweening fondness for everything in our 
own system, whether of polity or of mere law; 



The long inten-uplidit of all iftt^cMrtM with tinr 
coirthkent dsting tho Me m^ar hiui gteatly ia^ 
creased these nan'ow and abefufd prejudioei, whidi 
are now somewhat tAore iiearly brought ba<^ to 
their ancient levels Bifl etiU the precise dictates 
of English statutes, and the dicta of English judges 
and English text-writers, are miih them the standard 
of jnsftice ; and in their Tocabulary, English law is 
as mnch a synonyme for the perfection of wisdom 
as, in that of Dean Swift's imaginary kingdom, 
Houynhm was for the ** perfection of natute." 

Of lawyers who belong to this class, by &r the 
most numerous in the profession, it k also a great 
mistake to suppose that the talents are confined to 
mere legal matters, the discussion €f£ dry points^ 
and the conduct of suits according to technical 
rules. Many of them are subtle and ifiost able 
arguers ; some even powerful reason^s. As ad- 
mirable a display of logical acumen, in long and 
sustained chains of pure ratiocination, m f^rei^ntly 
exhibited among their ranks as can be seen in the 
cultiTators of any department of rhetoric, or the 
students of any branch of science. They ofteA 
make high pretences to eloquence, and, without 
attaining its first tank, are frequently djbtinguished 
for great powers of speech, as well M extraordinary 
skill in the management of business. Their legal 
reputation, however, is the chief object of their 
care ; and in their pursuit of oratory, they aim faif 
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more at being eloquent lawyers than orators 
learned in the law. Hence their estimate of pro- 
fessional merit is all formed on the same principle, 
and graduated by one scale. They undervalue the 
accomplishments of the rhetorician, without de- 
spising them ; and they are extremely suspicious 
of any enlarged or general views upon so serious 
a subject as the law. Change, they with difficulty 
can bring their minds to believe possible ; at least 
any change for the better: and speculation or 
theory on such matters is so much an object of 
distrust, or rather of mingled contempt and aver- 
sion, that when they would describe anything ridi- 
culous, or even anomalous in the profession, they 
cannot go beyond what they call " a speculative 
lawyer.'' To expect success in such a one's career 
was formerly thought absurd. But the great 
triumph of Sir Samuel Romilly %vas a sore stum- 
bling-block to technical minds. A free-thinker 
upon l^;al matters, if ever any existed ; accom- 
plished, learned, eloquent, philosophical ; he yet 
rose to the very head of his profession, and com- 
pelled them to believe what Erskine had failed to 
make them admit — ^that a man may be minutely 
learned in all the mere niceties of the law, down 
to the very meanest details of court practice, and 
yet be able to soar above the higher levels of 
general speculation, and to charm by his eloqueuce, 
and enlighten by his enlarged wisdom, as much as . 
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to rule the Bench and head the Bar by his merely 
technical superiority. 

The professional character of the men whom we 
are discussing is generally pure and lofty ; the 
order to which they belong is sacred in their eyes ; 
its &me, its dignity, even to its etiquette, must all 
be kept unsullied ; and whatever may be their pre- 
judices and their habits, political or professional, 
how great soever their deference to power, how 
profound their veneration for the bench, how deep- 
rooted their attachment to existing institutions, 
how fierce their hostility to all innovations, how 
grave or how scornful their frown upon the mul- 
titude at lai^, yet is their courage undaunted in 
defending whatever client may entrust his suit to 
their patronage, be he a rabble-leader or a treason- 
monger, a libeller or a blaj^hemer ; and in dis- 
charging towards him the high duties of their re- 
presentative character, they so little regard either 
the resentment of the government or the anger of 
the court, that they hardly are conscious of any 
effort in sacrificing every personal consideration 
to the performance of their representative, and 
because it is representative, their eminently im- 
portant office* 

Of the men whom we have now endeavoured to 
portray as a class. Sir Yicary Gibbs was a perfect 
sample. Endowed by nature with great acuteness 
and an unlimited power of application, he became, 

h3 
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to use liis own aotmrnbat waaemAj expfOMion, 
towards as considerable a man as himtelf, and afitr 
moce saaiMe <Hie, ^' ws g^ood a lanryer as that kind 
of man cafli be." Di«cipltiied bj aa exeelkAt 
efaflsical education^ Ihe fhiits of wMcli sluek by 
kim ta the kst^ and somewhat aeqwnted witi the 
fivrourite punuita of Cambdc^e men, haa taale was 
eikwaju correct, and his reasoning pewevs were 4s 
oensidcrable as Ihey erer con be la a mind of his 
QUPEow range. To ekK|Benee he made only mo- 
derate prateBoes; yet was his hmgaage, whk& 
gurgled oat nuther than fiowsd, o^sen liafipf , ahmys 
dear and tnospefrent, owniag a souree saffideady 
pure, if somewhat shallow, and conttBfing ides»not 
numerous, not origina}, not fetehcd from afitf, 
not brought up £rom the lenver beds of the well, 
yet suited ta eadi ooeasion, wdl under contsol, aad 
made easily aoeessihle to others in the same pro- 
portion in wMeh they wenB eosrectly apprehesdiii 
by hims^. His legal arguments were often nmeh 
to be achottired. He did not go by steps, and mo^e 
on from point to pouit, garnishing eaeb head with 
two observations, as many oitatioDs, and twiee as 
mai^ eascB; so that tiie wiiokeasgunsent should he 
without breadth or relief, and each single p<»rtieti 
maatr as nnieh a» any oAes the pivot upon which 
the eonekiBJon tomed'-'^WLt he btfought oot hk 
g^emiag principle nvraidily and hnMuiHy ; he pet 
£iBwacd has kadmg idea, by whdch tiss^seet wemie 
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b6 raargfaalM ftnd i^ed ; he used Kk master-key at 
oBce, and used it throog^iit, till he bad unlocked 
aB the apartsientB by vMeh he mounted to €he 
Grnat Ohamber, and he left the doeets nwteuehed, 
that they who followed hhn m^t, if they ehoee, 
vmste thmr time in picking the locke, oa* lose 
their way in tlie dark bj«i»Mag«B. It might be 
said of hifli, as he said himself of Bir James Mans- 
field, that '^ be dedaered the law," while he arg;iied 
his eases ; and whale otfims left ooly the hnpressioa 
on die hearer that many authorities had been cited, 
and mueh raadis^ displayed, Ms ailment peiie- 
tnAed into tlie mind, and made it assent to his 
positions, without much mgarding* the siqaport they 
fowad &oni odier quarters. But he was abo a 
very consideinhle person at Ni» Prius. His 
correet and easy knowledge of all legal matters 
was here fay no means iiis only superiority. He 
was readjr in dealing with ofidenoe; he could 
psfisent to the Jury ihe fiuits of his case boldly and 
in high relief; though he was wholly unable to 
doclatm, and never dreamt of ad^essing the feel- 
ings or the passions, any mc^e than if he were 
speaking to mummies without any sensation, muoh 
less any feelings or passions to address ; yet he 
could, espeeially when elotiied with the dignity oi 
high official station, deliver himself with consider^ 
able emphasis, though without any ^uency, and 
could efiGoot the pvupose of impressing the fitets 
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Upon the jury's mind, bj the same strong and even 
choice phrases, sparingly used, though coming out 
with little flow of words, and no roundness of 
period, which we have remarked among the cha- 
racteristics of his arguments to the court upon the 
law. Those who heard his cross-examination of 
Colonel Wardle, in the prosecution of Mrs. Clarke, 
and who understood the real circumstances in 
which the concerted cross-examinaticm of Major 
Glenie and Captain Dodd was conducted by Mr. 
Garrbw, could be at no loss in greatly preferring 
the former display of professional skill and energy. 
'Not was his address to the jury less remarkable for 
energy and for skill. It was a case indeed in 
which his whole feelings were strongly embarked ; 
he had defended the Duke of York with much 
ability of a professional kind in the House of 
Commons, where other influences than that of pure 
reason were very prevalent ; and he rejoiced to 
meet upon his own ground the adversaries whom 
he had fiuled to defeat upon theirs. 

The Treason Trials of 1794 were the occasion 
of this able barrister first being introduced to 
public notice, and they accelerated his professional 
rise, although he had already been made secure of 
great success. .He was seccmd counsel to Mr. 
Erskine,* as Mr. Erskine had been in Lord George 

♦ There was a third, on aceonnt of the extreme labour 
cast upon the counsel ; and, by a kind of conniyance, the 
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Gordon's case to Mr». Kenyon, afterwards Lord 
Chief Justice. But although Mr. Gibbs's sum- 
ming up the evidence was allowed, on all hands, to 
be ' a masterly performance, and of very signal 
service to the cause, the overwhelming genius of 
his great leader so &r eclipsed him, that while, in 
1780, no one spoke of the chief, but all admiration 
was reserved for the second in command, in 1794 
the leader alone was mentioned, and the important 
contribution made by the junior to the mighty 
victory escaped all but professional observation. 
In Westminster Hall, however, it was estimated at 
its real worth ; and, notwithstanding his narrow* 
minded notions on political matters, his slavish 
adherence to the Tory party, his bigoted venera^ 
tion for existing things, and hatred of all disaffec- 
tion, or even discontent, the courage and perseve- 
rance which he displayed throughout that trying 
scene, both towards the government whom he was 
defeating in their frantic scheme, and towards the 
court whom he was constantly joining his leader to 
beard, was not surpassed by the technical ability 

Court permitted this, although the statute of William III. 
only allows two, while the Crown had abbve half a dozen. 
This third was Mr., afterwards Baron, Gumey, a warm friend 
of civil and religions liberty, and of that highly respectable 
and useful family to whom Uie art of stenography and the his- 
tory of public proceedings owes much : and whose steady 
and honest adherence to their principles covers them with 
honour. 
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whick he Aowedyr-^vufj was not exceeded even hj 
Ike flaaaly boldnaas wJiiak won fbor that leader Hie 
most uBfireiishalile of all kia titka to tJupadmimtaon 
and gfEtkude of raankind. 

The gHiezal aaErawnaas ei Sir Yioaiy Gibhs'a 
mind has been iiMurked ; but on the aide of vttBity 
and aelf-^sonoeit it waa out of {voportkm to its 
dimensions in other parts. It always seemed as if 
no one could do anything te plaaae him, aave one 
individual ; and hi$ peiformanoea were mted at the 
moat exorbitant value. Nay, the ofiinkHi of that 
fivoured personage he eatijuated so highly^ tiiat 
these always lay an iq^oeal to hjaa from the beDch, 
as weU as from every other authority ; and it waa 
sometimes truly laughable to observe the weight 
which he attaehed to a aingle aenteoee or a woid 
from one with whom he was ever so entirely aatia- 
fied. On a calain trial he had oecanon to mention 
some recent victories of Iiord Wellington's army 
in the Peninsula, and had named three battles with 
praisK) auDt very lavish, baeattse evevy word was 
deemed of inestimaUe valua^ but had omitted 
Busaco ; he corrected himself very ostentatiously, 
and went back to include tbat fight, with the feel- 
iog manifest to all who heiMrd him, that real and 
irv^pamble, possibly fiital injury would be oloiie to 
the troops, had the momentary omission unha^Iy 
nat be^n supplied. When he came among the 
heads of the law, whether in his own court or at 



oocasknal nieefiiig^ of the twelref, even whSe 
JQnior pB^iie judge, he arrogated the place and 
defei^iice due to the chief ef the whole ; and when 
he WM made fitfet Chief Boron, nhd aflern^rdis Chief 
Justice^ there were no bonnds to his contempt for 
aja the opinkms of all his brethren, ahhotrgh it is 
ftti uBdetiiable fiK^t that he was not nearly so much 
distinguished fbt the soundness of his opinions upon 
the beneh as he hft<l been fbr the excellence of his 
arguments at the bar. In trials at Nisi Ptius he 
WAS distinguished for the little and peevish temper 
whieh predominated m him, often to the seeming 
injury of his jiitdgment, almcost always to the detri- 
ment of his judicial powers ; and so absolutely was 
lie persuaded of his own universal capacity, tod 
the universal unfitness of othei9, that it was no nn- 
coffiinoii thing for hita to a»k, stomewhat roughly, 
fbt a eottnseys brief, that he might see what was 
intefkded i6 be stated; then leetare the attorney 
who* had prepared it; soon after t!ie witnesses; 
aad down to the officers of the court, whose fnmi* 
tiooi of kee{dng silente and order he would occa- 
sionally himself undertake to perform. 8b that it 
"was not an uneomiodn remaik that the ledmed 
ChiefJustkie wM perfomdn^ «ft Ofice, in his own 
person, the ofllce» ^ judge smd jniy, counsel for 
b€^h parties, attorneys for both, witnesses on both 
sides, and erief of ^ court. To the same cotf- 
ecited spirit wm owing' his much graver offence of 
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parading rash opinions upon branches of the law 
with which the previous habits of his life had never 
brought him very fiuniliarly acquainted, and even 
of forming hastj judgments upon matters to which 
he was more accustomed. Certain it is, that there 
were decisions, both of his own at Nisi Prius and 
tfterwards of the Court in Banc, which he per 
iisted in forcing upon his brethren, and which do 
little credit to any of tlic parties concerned in 
them. 

The survey which has just been taken of this 
eminent counsellor does not show him as filling 
the highest places in his profession ; and yet if we 
follow him into the House of Commtyis, the falling 
off is very great indeed. There he really had no 
place at all ; and feeling his nullity, there was no 
place to which he was with more visible reluctance 
dragged by the power that office jgives the govern- 
ment over its .Lawyers. He could only obtain a 
hearing upon legal questions, and those he handled 
not with such felicity or force as repaid the at- 
tention of the listener. He seldom attempted 
more than to go through the references from one 
act of parliament to another ; and though he was 
doing only a mechanical work, he gave out each 
sentence as if he had been consulted and gifted 
like an oracle, and looked and spoke as if when 
citing a section he was making a discovery. When 
Mr. Perceval was shot, his nerves, formerly ex- 
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oellent, suddenly and entirely fidled him ; and he 
descended from the station of Attorney-General 
to that of a Puisne Judge in the Common Pleas. 

Of his political prejudices, which were quite 
intolerant and quite sincere, mention has already 
been made. To the cause of reform, in all shape* 
and under what name soever, he was the bitter 
enemy. Towards all who indulged in free dis- 
cussion, whether of measures or of men, he was an 
implacable adversary. The Press, therefore, en- 
gaged a large share of his dislike ; and under the 
combined influence of exasperation and alarm he 
filed so many ex officio informations in a few 
months, that no two attorney-generals ever in a 
long course of years loaded the files of the court 
with as many. It was his truly painful fortune 
that, as most of these regarded the attacks on the 
Duke of York, he was compelled soon to withdraw 
them all ; while in several of the 'others he was 
defeated ; and partly by his excessive use of the 
power, partly by his fidlure in the exercise of it, 
he had the agony, to him most excruciating, of 
being signally defeated in his attempts to crwih 
the press, and of causing all the discussions of 
the ex officio power which first brought it into 
hatred and then into disuse. 

This is that successfiil barrister, that skilful 
special pleader, that acute lawyer on common 
points, that dexterous and expert practitioner, (for 
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aU this he was, fts certainly as he 'was a little* 
minded man) — this is he whom the men that 
contemn Ixnd Erskine, and look down upon Lord 
Maasfield, and wwnld &in, if tkeydtirst, raise their 
small voices against Sir Samael BcMnllly, hold vp 
a« the pattern of an English lawyer. 



( 167 ) 



SIR WILLIAM GRANT. 



If £rom ooQtemplatiiig the figure of tke cninent 
though nairow-miBded kwjner whom we have beeD 
surveyiag, we turn to that of his £ir move ee]e*> 
bmted oontemporarj. Sir WiUiam Grant, ure shail 
fiody with some marked resemUaoceBy chieflj in 
poilitical opinioiiB and exaggerated dread of change, 
a very marked diversity in all the more impoitant 
features of character, whether iuteUectoal or moral. 
We have now named in some respects the meat 
extraordinary indiyidual of his thne — one certainly 
thaa whom none ewvt better sustained the judictal 
office, though its funotums were administered by 
him upon a somewhat contracted scale — one than 
whom none ever descended from the forum into the 
senate with more extraordinary powers of argu- 
mentation, or flourished there with greater renown. 
It happened to this grei^ jndge to have been for 
many 3rears at the bar with a yery moderate share 
of pnctice ; and althoogh hk pariiamentary exer- 
tioQS never tore lum away from his profemion, yet 
his public character rested entirely upon th^r sue* 
cess until he was raised to the bench. 
The genius ef the man then shone fiMrth with 
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extraordioary lustre. His knowledge of law, which 
had hitherto been scanty and never enlarged by 
practice, was now expanded to whatever dimensions 
might seem required for performing his high office ; 
nor was he ever remarked as at all deficient even 
in the branch most difficult to master without fo- 
rensic habits, the accomplishments of a case-lawyer ; 
while his fiuniliarity with the principles of juris- 
prudence and his knowledge of their foundations 
were ample as his application of them was easy and 
masterly. The Bolls Court, however, in those days, 
was one of comparatively contracted business ; and, 
although he gave the most entire satisfiiction there, 
and in presiding at the Privy Council in Prize and 
Plantation Appeals, a doubt was always raised by 
the admirers of Lord Eldon, whether Sir William 
Grant could have as well answered the larger de- 
mands upon his judicial resources, had he presided 
in the Court of Chancery. That doubt appears 
altogether unfounded. He possessed the first great 
quality for dispatching business (the ^' real " and 
not '' affected dispatch '' of Lord Bacon), a power 
of steadily fixing his attention upon the matter 
before him, and keeping it invariably directed 
towards the successive arguments addressed to him. 
The certainty that not a word was lost deprived the 
advocate of all excuse for repetition ; while the 
respect which his judge inspired checked needless 
prolixity, and deterred him from raising desperate 
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points merely to have them frowned down by a 
tribunal as severe as it was patient. He had not 
indeed to apprehend any interruption — that was 
a course never practised in those days at the Bolls 
or the Cockpit ; but while the judge sat passive 
and unmoved, it was plain that though his powers 
of endurance had no limits, his powers of discrimi- 
nating were ever active as his attention was ever 
awake : and as it required an eminent hardihood to 
place base coin before so scrutinizing an eye, or 
tender light money to be weighed in such accurate 
scales as Sir William Grant's ; so few men ventured 
to exercise a patience which yet all knew to be 
unbounded. It may, indeed, be &irly doubted 
whether the main force of muscular exertion, so 
much more clumsily applied by Sir John Leach in 
the same court to effect the great object of his 
efforts — the close compression of the debate — ever 
succeeded so well, or reduced the mass to as small 
a bulk as the delicate hydraulic press of his illus- 
trious predecessor did, without giving the least 
pain to the advocate, or in any one instance 
obstructing the course of calm, deliberate, and 
unwearied justice. 

The court in those days presented a spectacle 
which afforded true delight to every person of 
sound judgment and pure taste. After a long and 
silent hearing — ^a hearing of aU that could be urged 
by the counsel of every party — ^unbroken by a 
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«higle w(»rd, and when the spectator of Sir WiUkon 
Grant (for he was sot heard) Bught suppose that 
his Blind had been absent from a scene in w^ch he 
took no af^parent iriiare, the debate was dosed — ^the 
adroeatels hoor was passed — the parties were in 
rilent expeetation of the erent — the hall no longer 
yesounded w^fa any voice — it seemed as if the afhir 
of the day, for the present, was over, and the Conrt 
was to adjourn or to c&H fer another eanse. No I 
The judge's time had now arrived, and another 
artist wa» to ill the scene. The great Magistrate 
began to pronounce his judgment, and erery eye 
and erery ear was at lengdi fixed upon the bench. 
Forth came a stmin of ckar unbroken fluency, 
disposing' alike, m most Inminons order, of all the 
&ets and of all the ugmnents in the cause ; 
reducing into ckar and sun^^ arrangement the 
most entangled masses of broken and coi^icting 
statement ; weighmg each matter, and disposing^ of 
each in sucoeswHi ; settling ene doubt by a paren- 
thetical rCToark ; passing arer another difficnlty by 
a reason only more decisiye tiiat it was condensed ; 
and giving out the whdLe impresnon ef the case, 
in every material view, upon the judge^s mind, with 
argument mough to show why he so thought, and 
to {Hfove lum right, andlwithont so much reasoning 
a» to make you forget that it was a judgmmt you 
were hearing, by evemtqi^pnig^ tiie bounds which 
distinguish a Judgment fiom a S^peech, This is 
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the perfection of Judkaal Sloquenee ; not afoiteg 
argument, but confining it to miefa reasoning at 
beseems liim who has rather to explain the groandi 
of his own conviction, than to labour at eonnriaciiig 
others ; not rejecting xef^Mence to anthonty, but 
never betdcening a disposition to seek sheHci 
behind other men's names, fbr what he might iaar 
to pronounce in his own person ; not disdaining 
even omamentsy but those of the move chastened 
graces that aecord with the seveie standajrd of a 
juc^'s oratory. This petfectioa of jndicdal afa»- 
quence Sir William Grant attained^ and its effMt 
upon all listeners waa as certain and as powerfitl as 
its merits were incontestable and exalted. 

In parliament he ia unquestinnaUy to be classed 
with speakem of the first osdier.. His style was 
peeuMar ; it was that of the olosest and severest 
reasoning ever heard in any popiilaiP assembly: 
reasoning wldch would have been reckoned dose 
in the argumentation of the bar or the dialeotics oi 
the schools. It was, horn the first to the last, 
throughout, pure- reason and tibe triumph of pure 
reason. All was ater&ig, all pecfeotly plain ; there 
was no point in the diction, no illustratioB in the 
topics, no ornament of fimcy in the accompaniments. 
The language was ehoioe*-«^[)et£bet^ elaur, abun- 
dan^y correct, quke coneisey adnuraUy snited to 
the matter which the words clothed and conveyed. 
In so fiiP it waa fi^eitous, no fiotthar^ nov did it 
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ever leave behind it any impressioii of the diction, 
but only of the things said ; the words were for- 
gotten, for they had never drawn off the attention 
for a moment from the things ; those things were 
alone remembered. No speaker was more easily 
Ibtened to ; none so difficult to answer. Once 
Mr. Fo% when he was hearing him with a view 
to making that attempt, was irritated in a way 
very unwonted to his sweet temper by the con- 
versation of some near him, even to the show of 
some crossness, and (after an exclamation) sharply 
said, << Do you tliink it so very pleasant a thing to 
have to answer a speech like that ?" The two 
memorable occasions on which this great reasoner 
was observed to be most injured by a reply, were 
In that of Mr. Wilberforce quoting Clarendon's 
remarks on the conduct of the judges in the Ship 
Money Case, when Sir William Giant had under- 
taken to defend his friend Lord Melville ; and in 
that of Lord Lansdowne (then Lord Heniy Petty), 
three years later, when the l^;ality of the famous 
Orders in Council was debated. Here, however, 
the speech was made on one day, and the answer, 
able and triumphant as it was, followed on the 
next. 

It may safely be said that a long time will elapse 
before there shall arise such a light to illuminate 
either the Senate or the Bench, as the eminent 
person whose rare excellence we have just been 



pausing, to contemplate,. That. excellence. was no. 
doubt limited in its. sphere ; there was no imagina- 
ti(»n, no vehemencey.no declamation,, no wit ; but 
the sphere, was the highest, and in that, highest 
sphere its place was lofty* The understanding 
alone was addressed by the understanding ; the 
faculties that> distii^uish . our nature were those 
oyer, wiiich the oratory of Sir. William Grant 
aAiaerted. its.controL. His. sway over. the. rational 
and- intellectual portion, of mankind was that of. a. 
more, powerful reason, , a more vigorous intellect: 
than theirs ; a sway which no maa had cause for 
being ashamed of admitting, because the victory 
was wonct by superior force of axgoment ; a sway^ 
which the most dignified and exalted genius migljit 
hpld.without stooping from its highest pinnacle, 
and which some who might not deign to use inferior 
arts of persuasion could. find no objection whatever 
to.exerciae*. 

Yset in. thia purely intellectual picture there 
remains to be noted a discrepancy^ ^a. want of keep- 
ing, something more than a shade. The com- 
manding intellect, the close reasoner, who could 
overpower other men's understanding by the supe- 
rior force of his own, was the slave of his own pre- 
judices to such an extent, that he could see only the 
perils of revolution m any reformation of our insti- 
tutions, and never conceived it possible that the 
monarchy could be safe, or that anarchy could be 

VOL. I. , I 
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warded off, unless all things were maintained upon 
the same footing on which they stood in early, 
unenlightened, and inexperienced ages of the world. 
The signal blunder, which Bacon long ago exposed, 
of confounding the youth with the age of the species, 
was never committed by any one more glaringly 
than by this great reasoner. He it was who first 
employed the well-known phrase of '^ the wisdom 
of our ancestors ;" and the menaced innovation, to 
stop which he applied it, was the proposal of Sir 
Samuel Eomilly to take the step of reform almost 
imperceptibly small, of subjecting men's real pro- 
perty to the payment of all their debts. Strange 
force of early prejudice ; of prejudice suffered to 
warp the intellect while yet feeble and uninformed, 
and which owed its origin to the very error that it 
embodied in its conclusions, the making the errors 
of mankind in their ignorant and inexperienced 
state the guide of their conduct at their mature 
age, and appealing to those errors as the wisdom 
of past times, when they were the unripe fruit of 
imperfect intellectual culture ! 



( "5 ) 



ME. BURKE. 



The contrast which Lord Mansfield presented to 
another school of lawyers, led us to present, some- 
what out of its order, the character of Sir Yicary 
Gibbs as representing the latter class, and from 
thence we were conducted, by way of contrast (by 
the association, as it were, of contrariety), to view 
the model of a perfect judge in Sir William Grant. 
It is time that we now return to the group of 
Statesmen collected round Lord North. His sup- 
porters being chiefly lawyers, we were obliged to 
make our incursion into Westminster Hall. When 
we turn to his opponents, we emerge from the 
learned obscurity of the black letter precincts to 
the more cheerful, though not less contentious, 
regions of political men ; and the first figure which 
attracts the eye is the grand form of Edmund 
Burke. 

How much soever men may difier as to the 
soundness of Mr. Burke's doctrines or the purity 
of his public conduct, there can be no hesitation 
in according to him a station among the most ex- 

i2 
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traordinary persons that have ever appeared ; nor 
is there now any diversity of opinion as to the 
place which it is fit to assign him. He was a 
writer of the first class, and excelled in almost 
every kind of prois oompositioou Possessed of 
most extensive knowledge, and of the most various 
description ; acquainted- alik« with what difiPerent 
classes of men knew, each in his own province, and 
with much thaitt hsErdly any^ one ever tbonght o£ 
leBTBing.; he'eould* eitbir» bring' his> moases of 'io-' 
formation' to' bear* dire ell y upon the' subjects t6 
wiiich they severally beKmged*— or he ' could avail 
himself of them- gpenerally • to str e n g <iien • Ms- fitcnl- 
ti«K and' enlarge his-* vifews-— or he could turn any 
pei^ibn- of"' them to account, ftr the* purpose of 
illusttating Ms theme or enriching' his diction; 
Hence^ when he'is' handling- any one mattei^ we ^ 
perceive that we are conversing, with a reasoner or 
a teacher, to whom- almost every other branch of 
knowled^ is ^cmiliar. His views range over* all* ' 
the cognate subjects;- his reasoniiigs are derived* 
from* principles applicable to other* matters as well 
as the- one- in hand*; arguments pour in &om all 
sides, as well as those which start up under our 
feet, the natural growth of the path he is leading 
us over ; while to throw light round our steps, and 
either explore its darker places* or serve for- our 
recreation^ ilhistratibns are fetched'ftoma tftousand 
quart^rsi* and sai' iinaginatidn* marvellously quick 
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*to descry tmllrougiit-df Teseml)lainces pours *iforth 
the' stores -^iiich ' a ' lore y€t more ^marrellons ims 
gathered ^&om i^ i^s and nations 'aad «rts and 
tongues. 'Weure, 4n'Tespect of -the argument, 're- 
• minded df Bacoii's • mdltffiinous 'knowledge and * the 
mi»9etaiiee of >his beamed fiincy ; 'vvMle the many- 
-lettered diction -recalls to^minflthe first <jf English 
poets,- and 'his 'immortdl verse, ri<^ i^iththe spoils 
x)f all -sciences' and*all*times. 

The -kinds df composition are various, and he 
ifexcdb in ihem'all, with the exception of' two, the 
very 'highest, given ^but 'to *fcw, and' -^hen given, 
Almost always possessed cUone, — 'fierce, nervous, 
overwhelming 'declamation, and close,* rapid argu- 
ment. ^Every- other iie-uses' easily, abundantly, and 
successfully. He produced but one philosophical 
'treatise ; .but no'man'lays downabstract princi^^les 
-more -'Boundiy, *or Hbetter traces '1iicir*apiiHcation. 
!A.I1 ihis'woiks, indeed, even his controversial, are 
T80 'irtform^'^ith genersll 'r^ection,^ so -variegated 
'wtth speculative tliscussion, that "they wear the tiir 
•of the Lyceum* as »well us'the Academy. ^His nar- 
rative is excdtertt;" and it' is^ impossible more'linni- 
nously toexposethedetails^df a compHcated Biibject, 
'*to^ve themmore animation and interest, if dry -in 
HHremsdves, or 'to make *them bear, by the mere 
Tfwwer of itdtemeilt, more proweffully upon the 
.ttrgunfent. In description he 'can faarOly^be sur- 
'pussed/at least fer lifiect; heiicnall the quaJities 
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that conduce to it — ardour of purpose, sometimes 
rising into violence — ^vivid, but too luxuriant &ncy 
^-bold, frequently extravagant^ conception — the 
Acuity of shedding over mere inanimate scenery 
the light imparted by moral associations. He in- 
dulges in bitter invective, mingled with poignant 
wit', but descending often to abuse and even scur- 
rility ; he is apt moreover to cany an attack too 
&r, as well as to strain the application of a prin- 
ciple; to slay the slain, or, dangerously for his 
purpose, to mingle the reader's contempt with pity. 
As in the various kinds of writing, so in the dif- 
ferent styles, he had an almost universal excellence, 
one only being deficient — ^the plain and unadorned. 
Not but that he could, in unfolding a doctrine or 
pursuing a narrative, write for a little with ad- 
mirable simplicity and propriety ; only he could 
not sustain this self-denial ; his brilliant imagination 
and well-stored memory soon broke through the 
restraint. But in all other styles, passages without 
end occur of the highest order — epigram — ^pathos 
— ^metaphor in profusion, chequered with more di- 
dactic and sober diction. Nor are his purely figu- 
rative passages the finest even as figured writing ; 
he is best when the metaphor is subdued, mixed as 
it were with plainer matter to flavour it, and used 
not by itself, and for its own sake, but giving point 
to a more useful instrument, made of more ordinary 
material ; or at the most, flung off by the heat of 
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composition, like sparks from a working engine, 
not fire-works for mere display. Speaking of the 
authors of the ' Declaration of Right,' he calls 
them '^ those whose penetrating style has engraved 
in our ordinances and in our hearts the words and 
spirit of that immortal law." * So, discoursing of 
the imitations of natural magnitude by artifice and 
skill — " A true artist should put a generous deceit 
on the spectators, and effect the noblest designs by 
easy methods.'*! "When pleasure is over we 
relapse into indifference, or rather we full into a 
soft tranquillity, which is tinged with the agreeable 
colour of the former sensation." J — ** Eveiy age 
has its own manners, and its politics dependent on 
them; and the same attempts will not be made 
against a constitution fully formed and matured, 
that were used to destroy it in the cradle, or resist 
its growth during its infimcy." § — " Faction will 
make its cries resound through the nation, as if the 
whole were in an uproar." || In works of a serious 
nature, upon the afiairs of real life, as political 
discourses and orations, figurative style should 
hardly ever go beyond this. But strict and close 
metaphor or simile may be allowed, provided it 

* Reflections on the French Revolution. 

f Sublime and Beautiful, II. § 10. 

X Ibid. I. § 3. 

§ Thoughts on the Causes of the Present Discontenik 

II Ibid. 
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be most' sparingly used, aml'iieyertieTiate from tlie 
subject matter, solas' to make tfalt disappear in the 
ornament. * '''The judgment is for the greater part 
employed in throwing sturiiblins^biofeks' in the way 
of the imagination' (says Mr. -BuriEe), in dissipating 

" the scenes of its enchantment^ and^ in ^tying us down 
to the disagreeable yoke of our reason." * He has 

'here at once expressed figuratiTeiy * the principle 
we are laying tlown, and illustrated - our remark 
by the temperance of his metaphorsj-^whieh, though 
mixed, do not "d^knd, because they come so near 
mere ^gurative ' language that they may be' r^arded, 

'like the last set of examples, rather as forms of ex- 
pression than^tropes. " A great- itedl- bf the* ftimi- 
ture of ancient tyranny is'wom^ to -rags ; the Test is 
entirely out of feshion,'*'f— ^ most apt illustration 
of his important position, tiiat we ou^ttobe'as 
jealous bf little eaeroachmeUts, now the chief 
source^of danger,* as ' our ancestors were df ' Ship 
'Money ' ' and ' the • * Forest ' Laws.* *^ A* species of 
men (iq>eaking of one eoBstant and baneful eifect 
of grievances),' tO' whom a^ state of «fder»wouW» be- 
come a-sentmce 6f obscurity, lare nourished into a 
dangerous maghiti&ie^by.^he heat- of intestine dis- 
turbances ; and it is no wonder that, by a sort of 
sinister piety, Ihey cherish, in 'return, those disor- 

f Thoughts on the Causes of the Present Discottteutk 
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ders whioh>are the paimitffof all th«irooi»eqa«nee;"*' 
— ^'^ We ha^e not (he^says'O^ the English Church. 
Estabiiskment)^ relegated* religion; to<ilMeiire mind- 
cipalities or nistlo ¥il]agflB'~£lk> I we will 'hare her 
to 'exalt her mitred' flront in oouite* and parUa*- 
ments." f But • if these) should' seemtsontemp^ntte 
aft" hardly to be sepamte figures^ tixe oeJehrated^ com* 
pariaon of the Queen of Fcaacv^.tfaoiiglt gDing^ to 
the Terge of chaite. style, haodi^'passesnt;. ^^ And 
surely, never'lighked oar ttOs^earby windrafae hacdlyt 
seemed- to touch, a. move delightliil vision. I saw- 
her just above the hDriaoD) ( k B uaatiu g aiKl.cheeiing 
the elevated ^hem she just bvgani ta» nu>ve in^— • 
glittering liise the nioming:^ starj.AdU o£. Hflsiand. 
splendour and joy." X 

AU his writings, but-, espeesalfy: hisi later ones^ 
abound in exainple»<of the: abuse of this> style, in 
wfaich^ unliice those we have> beeui dwelling: upon; 
with unmiKed admiration,, the siskjeel; is* lost sight 
of^ and the figure <umrps4ts*plaiee,. almost as muck 
as iu' Home's Ibngec similes, andi isiDftentimes> pur- 
sued not merelj^'widi extravagance- and violence^ 
but^ into detoili^ that oi^Bd by tfaei^ coarseneesy 
a»*well as their forced corniecRon'. with > the natter 
in question. The comparison o£ a^ noble* adversuy 
to tiie w4Uile, in which- the- grantee of the orewa: ia 

* Thoughts on the Causes of the Present Discontents, 
t* Befiections ontbe FrenehBeroltitioB. X Ihid. 

i3 
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altogether forgotten, and the fish alone remains ; of 
one Republican ruler to a cannibal in his den, where 
he paints him as having actually devoured a king 
and suffering from indigestion ; of another, to a re- 
tailer of dresses, in which character the nature of 
constitutions is forgotten in that of millinery, — 
are instances too well known to be further dwelt 
upon ; and they were the produce not of the ^^ au- 
dacity of youth,'' but of the last years of his life. 
It must, however, be confessed, that he was at all 
times somewhat apt to betray what Johnson im- 
putes to Swift, a proneness to " revolve ideas from 
which other minds shrink with disgust." At least 
he must be allowed to have of);en mistaken violence 
and grossness for vigour. '^ The anodyne draught 
of oblivion, thus drugged, is well calculated to pre- 
serve a galling wakefulness, and to feed the living 
ulcer of a corroding memory. Thus to administer 
the opiate potion of animosity, powdered with all 
the ingredients of scorn and contempt," &c.* — 
'* They are not repelled, through a &stidious deli- 
cacy at the stench of their arrogance and presump- 
tion, from a medicinal attention to their mental 
blotches and running sores." t — " Those bodies, 
which, when full of life and beauty, lay in their 
arms, and were their joy and comfort, when dead 
and putrid became but the more loathsome from 

• JSeflecdons on the French Bevolution. '•' Ibid. 
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remembrance of former endearments." * — " The 
vital powers, wasted in an unequal struggle, are 
pushed back upon themselves, and fester to gan- 
grene, to death ; and instead of what was but just 
now the delight of the creation, there will be cast 
out in the &ce of the sun a bloated, putrid, noisome 
carcass, full of stench and poison, an offence, a hor- 
ror, a lesson to the world."f Some passages are 
not fit to be cited, and could not now be tolerated 
in either house of parliament, for the indecency of 
their allusions — as in the R^ency debates, and the 
attack upon lawyers on the Impeachment Continua- 
tion. But the finest of his speeches, which we have 
just quoted from, though it does not go so &r from 
propriety, &lls not much within its bounds. Of 
Mr. Dundas he says, ^^ With six great chopping 
bastards (^Reports of Secret Committee)^ each as 
lusty as an infant Hercules, this delicate creature 
blushes at the sight of his new bridegroom, assumes 
a virgin delicacy ; or, to use a more fit, as well as 
a more poetical comparison, the person so squea- 
mish, so timid, so trembling lest the winds of 
heaven should visit too roughly, is expanded to 
broad sunshine, exposed like the sow of imperial 
augury, lying in the mud with all the prodigies of 
her fertility about her, as evidence of her delicate 
amour." 

* Thoughts OD the Causes of the Present Disoantents. 
f Speech on the Nabob of i^root's Debts. 
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Xt Is aiioUvei' * duDsiiteTiBtic'of * this gittt wtitet^ 
that iiie mUixnited'dbtmchmee' of his 'Stores makes 
'him profuse in iheir 'expenditure. Nev^r eonteDt 
-with one Tiew df a subject, or one^manner of haad- 
ling it, ^ke for *the most ^rt laviiihes'tiis whole le- 
souroesr upon ^he discussion of- each point. In 'con- 
irorersy 'this is emphatically the case. Indeed^ 
nothing is 'more remarkable than the Tariety of 
ways in^hich hemdces'his approaches to any po- 
sition he wodld master. .Mter reconnoitring it 
with skill -and bdldaess, if not with perfect accu- 
Tacy, ^he -manoeuvres' with 4ilfinite address, and ar- 
rays annost imposh^ force df genend princi|iles 
mustered lxi>m dll parts, -^and pointed, sometimes 
* violenily lenough, in one direction . He now moves 
on with the composed air, theeven, dignified pace 
of the historian ; and unfolds his' &cts in a narra- 
tive so easy, and yet so correct, that you plainly 
perceive %e wanted on}y thedismisBaLl of other pur- 
suits to have *rivaHed Livy or Hume, ^t soon 
this advance is interrupted, and he stops to display 
his powers of description, when the 'boldness of his 
design is oiiiy matched by ^tfae brilliancy df'his 
colouring. ^He then skirmi^es "fer a space, und 
•puts.in motion all the lighter -arms of -wit; some- 
times not- unmingled wfthdrollery, sometimes bor- 
dering upon &rce. His main battery is now 
opeBi8d,9aadnfienip«it bussfes:ibistfa,' of •every' wei^a 
of attack — invective, abuse, irony, sarcasm, simile 
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diawn out tojttUcgcm;^, aHwiiofn, ^quotation, faUe, 

(poiable, anathema. Theihoavy artillery of .power- 

if«d daclaiBfltio]i»3iid'the .eonfliot 'of dose argumant 

^;filoiie aie-wBBtiBg ; fafnt of .this the ^gaxcison^is not 

oilnntyfi aware:; hisTBoiae is- oftentimes mktaken fi>r 

the' tliimder of 'true^ehiqaeDee ; the inumber of hk 

movBrnente dntnactB, and .the variety of his .mis- 

sikB aimoys the advesaary; la.paidc spreads, and 

he carries 'his :point, sb iif iie'hadtactuaJly made a 

piaetioable breaeh; morisdt diaeovered till after 

'the amokeiand«oontoifln isu>ver, that tthe citadel 

iXBrnaioB iuatouched. 

fiveryione^tvf Sir. :Buik^8 worifs that is of any 
jin^octanoe *presente, 'thongh in dififiaorent d^raes, 
?tiiese featuras '.to the view:.; ; from itibe >most.ehaBte 
and :teBqM(mte, 'his'^ Thoughtsion the Discontents/ 
:to the Imat faultkis azid aevere.; his rieher lund 
more omste as'wdl<as yefamiient tracts upon ore- 
'volutionary poliiios; iiis letters en tthe ' Begieide 
Peace/and ^ DeleRiietof iiisPeDsion.' His speeches 
di£Fered not at -all framAhis pamphlets.; . these »are 
•written speeches, or those are spofcien- dissertations, 
according as anyone i»oTer-8tudious of method land 
«loseneBB in 41 book, oriof ease^and (nature lin :an 
'omtion. 

ThepriBcipdl defects here hinted «t are a-flerious 
' derogation 'from< merit of the ihighest order in .both 
^nds df ^eompoMii<Mi. B«t nu Mb ^spoken <dlo- 
' quenee, 'the^faikire ^fak^ it sis^aown attended jhim 
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for a great part of his Parliamentary life is not to 
be explained by the mere absence of what alone he 
vranted to equal the gpreatest of orators. In &ct, 
he was deficient in judgment ; he regarded not the 
degree of interest felt by his audience in the topics 
which deeply occupied himself; and seldom knew 
when he had said enough on those which affected 
them as well as him. He was admirable in expo- 
sition ; in truth, he delighted to give instruction 
both when speaking and conversing, and in this he 
was unrivalled. Quis in sentenHis argutiorf in 
docendo edisserendoque subtUior f Mr. Fox might 
well avow, without a compliment, that he had. 
learnt more from him alone than from all other 
men and authors. But if any one thing is proved 
by unvarying experi^ce of popular assemblies, it 
is, that an excellent dissertation makes a poor 
speech. The speaker is not the only person ac- 
tively engaged while a great oration is pronouncing ; 
the audience have their share ; they must be ex- 
cited, and for this purpose constantly appealed to 
as recognised persons of the drama. The didactic 
orator (if, as has been said of the didactic poet, this 
be not a contradiction in terms) has it all to him- 
self; the hearer is merely passive ; and the conse- 
quence is, he soon ceases to be a listener, and, if he 
can, even to be a spectator. Mr. Burke was essen- 
tially didactic, except when the violence of his in- 
vective carried him away, and then he offended the 
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correct taste of the Hoviae of Commonsy by going 
beyond the occasion, and by descending to coarse- 
ness/ When he argued, it was by unfolding large 
views, and seizing upon analogies too remote, and 
drawing distinctions '' too fine for his hearers," or, 
at the best, by a body of statements, lucid, certainly, 
and diversified with flower and fruit, and lighted 
up with pleasantry, but almost always in excess, 
and overdone in these qualities as well as in its own 
substance. He had little power of hard stringent 
reasoning, as has been already remarked ; and his 
declamation was addressed to the head, as from the 
head it proceeded, learned, fiuiciful, ingenious, but 
not impassioned. Of him, as a combatant, we may 
say what Aristotle did of the old philosophers, 
when he compared them to unskilful boxers, who hit 

* The charge of coarseness, or rather of vulgarity of lan- 
guage, has, to the astonishment of all who knew him, and 
understood pure idiomatic English, been made against Mr. 
Windham, bat only by persons unacquainted with both. To 
him might nearly be applied the beautiful sketch of Crassus 
by M. Tullius — Quo, says he, nihil statuo fieri potuisse per- 
f^tius. Erat summa gravitas, erat cum gravitate junctus, 
fitcetiarum et urbanitatis oratorius, non scurrilis lepos. La- 
tine loquendi accurata, et sine molestift diligens elegantifr^- 
in disserendo mira explicatio ; cum de jure civili, com de 
aequo et bono disputaretur argumentorum et simiUtudinum 
copia. Let not the reader reject even the latter features, 
those certainly of an advocate ; at least let him first read 
Mr. Windham's Speech on the Law of Evidence, in the 
Duke of York's case. 
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round about, midnot straight forward; and fight VfiHk^ 
litdeefiect, though they may^by ohaaoe sometimes- 
deal a hard blow — Oiovev race fJta^ai^oi ayvfivaarov 
TTounfffi. Kai yttp ac»roi' xepi^povj^eroc nmrovett' 
voWaKii* icaXac oKX^ ovr' acetroc aw' ewitmifjafig,-^' 
{Metaphys ) *' 

Cicero has somewhere call^= Moquenoe oopios&' 
hquens sapier^ia. This^ may be trao' of written^ 
but of spoken eloquence it is- a defective definitiony 
and will, at the best, only comprehend the Btsmon^ 
stmtive (or- Epideictic) kind, wMch-is banished, £&f 
wimt* of an audience, from all modwn assemblies? 
of a seeuhir deseription» Thus, though it wM' 
characterises Mr. Burkeyyet the defects which we' 
hajiFe pointed out w»^ fatal to. his success. Ac*- 
coidingly the testt of eloquence, which the same 
master has in so picturesque a manner given, from 
his own constant experience, here entirely ^led. — 
" Volb hoc oratbri contihgat, ut cum auditum sit 

• The Attic reader -wtU be here reminded of the Firsrt 
PMHppic, in which a very remarK&ble^paesage, and in part' 
too applicable to our subject, seems to have- been suggested' 
by the pa&sage in the text; and its great'felicity both of'apt 
oodtimrison,' and of "wit; should, with naany other passages^' 
have made critics pause before they denied those qualities' 
to the chief of orators. *tknrep Ut ot'$itp^apot"nvKTev(m<rtv, 
ovrto ■jroXe/*6iT€ (jnKiTvtp*. km yap €K€iycft^ 6' wXyfyets act rrjs 
wXyryVS €X<srm. Kdv ireptafft vtura^prts, eKtt<r€€urtycdx^{ptsi 
irpojSaAAccrdaf 8*, 17 /SAcirciv evavrtoVi ov^ o^tv, ovr* c^Aei— • 
which he proceeds to illustrate by the conduct held respect* 
iug the Chersonese and Thermopylse. 



''emaeBBe ^tlteliiratt, iloeus'in - sttbselMis oecopetar, 
^oc»Bp)«at4ir * trilHmal,' gratfosi^seribee * sint * in dando 
^t'cedeftdo lCK»myx;or<ynanultip3«x, judex^ereetHs ; 
:tnm «argit? 4$/ qui dietoHis'>slt,'Sig«]l6eetur «i corona 

s^kitirtfom, 'deimete ^tnretose '«88eB6i«M[i«6, 'mtillae fM* 
'miratienes : ^nmsy'einii^irelit; cumtv^lit^ fletss ; nt, 

qui'haecpitKml i4deat, >eliaBasi qoM'figatur nesekt, 
' at .piaoere'tasMiiy et ' in * seena Boscium ^ inti^ligat." 
^¥^en'inafi3r7«arB/that is,- between die latter part of 

the ^Amerioan war, * aivd ^e ^^speeoifes 'wMeh he 

made, neitiwr inemy wmr ^long,' nor in 'a very usual 
'6r 'regular «s^e, -on ■ the French \Revolutkm, the 

Tery rererse^ef All this«was to-'be^seenandlamented, 
*as often 'as TMr. "BnHse-spdke. **The spectator saw 

* no ngB9 of {RtwcTos' "being in'vction, -but rather of 
theennnenf CHilian so <^los^lyi!lTed to'SIr. Burke, 
and of ^pHionrwe are heretffter^to speak.* " Videt" 

* (as the same critic' has,-4nano^er passage, almost 
to the ' letter described it) ' ** oscitantem judicem, 
loquentem cum altero, nonnunquam etiam cir(iu- 

'lantem, mittentem ad'horas; queesitorem, ut di- 
iriittat, rogantem ; "I** iiltelligit, oratorem in ea causa 
non adesse, qui possit animis judicum admovere 
orationem,^ tanquam 'Hdibus manum." 

But it may jui^tly'be said, with 'the second of 

'''..Dr.XawremQe. 

f This desire in the English senate . is irregolarly signi- 
'fl«jd,'byttieic!ne9-6f *♦ Qnestion,*** there nof being a proper 
' quarter tos appeaif to» aa ri n the' Aeman&oowts. 
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Attic orators, that sense is always more important 
than eloquence ; and no one can doubt that en- 
lightened men in all ages will hang over the works 
of Mr. Burke, and dwell with delight even upon 
the speeches that &iled to command the attention 
of those to whom they were addressed. Nor is it 
by their rhetorical beauties that they interest us. 
The extraordinary depth of his detached views, the 
penetrating sagacity which he occasionally applies 
to the ai&irs of men and their motives, and the 
curious felicity of expression with which he unfolds 
principles, and traces resonblances and relations, 
are separately the g^ft of few, and in their union 
probably without any example. This must be 
admitted on all hands ; it is possibly the last of 
these observations which will obtain uniV^sal 
assent, as it is the last we have to offer before 
coming upon disputed ground, where the fierce 
contentions of politicians cross the more quiet path 
of the critic. 

Not content with the praise of his philosophic 
acuteness, which all are ready to allow, the less 
temperate admirers of this great writer have 
ascribed to him a gift of genius approaching to 
the power of divination, and have recognised him 
as in possession of a judgment so acute and so 
calm withal, that its decision might claim the 
authority of in&Uible decrees. His opinions upon 
French affidn have been viewed as always result- 
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ing from general principles deliberately applied to 
each emergency ; and they have been looked upon 
as forming a connected system of doctrines, by 
which his own sentiments and conduct were rege- 
lated, and from which after times may derive the 
lessons of practical wisdom. 

A consideration which at once occurs, as casting 
suspicion upon the soundness, if not also upon the 
sincerity, of these encomiums, is, that they never 
were dreamt of until the questions arose concerning 
the French Revolution ; and yet, if well founded, 
they were due to the former principles and con- 
duct of their object ; for it is wholly inconsistent 
with their tenor to admit that the doctrines so 
extolled were the rank and sudden growth of the 
heats which the changes of 1789 had generated. 
Their title to so much admiration and to our im- 
plicit confidence must depend upon their being the 
slowly matured fruit of a profound philosophy, 
which had investigated and compared ; pursuing 
the analogies of tl^ngs, and tracing events to their 
remote origin in the principles of human nature. 
Yet it is certain that these reasoners (if reasoning 
can indeed be deemed their vocation) never dis- 
covered a single merit in Mr. Burke's opinions, or 
anything to praise, or even to endure, in his con- 
duct, from his entrance into public life in 1765 to 
the period of that stormy confusion of all parties 
and all political attachments, which took place in 
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1791, a short time before he quitted 'it TTheyare 

therefore placed in aTiilcmiiia,fromwhieh'itwotild 

puzzle subtler ^ialecticians'to escape. Either they 

or * their id61 'have changed-; either 'they 'have 

xeceivetl a new light, or*he is a changeling god. 

They are either converts 'to a feith'T^hhih, for "so 

■ many years and during -so many vicissitudes, they 

'hadjin their preaching and in iheir lives, 'h^iH* to 

'"be damnable ; or 'they are believers in a heresy, 

' lightly taken up iry its author, and promulgated *to 

suit the wholly «ecularpurp08es of some* particular 

season. 

TTe^believea very little examination of the ifiusts 

vHll suffice to «how that "the believers 4iave been 

more consistent than their oracle ; vnd that they 

^escape from 'the (Charge of-ifickleness at the expense 

tjf the authority due ^o 'the'fidth last proclaimed 

"^om his altar. It would, inde«i, be difficult i» 

• select one leading principle or prevailing sentiment 

^in Mr. 'Burke's latest writings,* to which something 

extremely adverse may notbefound'in^his former, 

'we can hartlly say his eafiy works ; excepting only 

-on the subject oTParliameiltary' Reform, to whitfh, 

■with all the'friends of 'Lord 'Rockingham, he was 

^*from the * beginning adverse ; and in favour of 

^hichheiburid so very hesitating and 'lukewarm a 

fefeling among Mr. Fox's supporters, as hafffly 

mnonnt^ to a difference, certdihly offered no^in- 

ducements to compromise the opinions of his own 



psFfy. Steftrohlng^ after Idie monniBente .oB altaBd*^ 
principles^ we will' not reMrtttofai8>firsl.woTksy ii».- 
one of whieh he'^temB-Dftmifln* ^^*af:late unfortuoftta 
regioide^'^ looking onijr at biftfpiiniifamoBt^ amibdisi- 
regarding his offence ;- neitker.' sfti&ll'we looLJnta' 
hi» speedieff, exceediiig^ san^ tiiey did, the bonndft' 
which all- other men^ ev&^ in- the. heai of debate^, 
pvesoribed' to themselmss^aB! apeakin^. mmr of: the : 
first magistrate of the eouatry^ while: Isbonrini^: 
under a caiamitonB visitatiom of Providanoer^nawi 
of kings generally; Bttt:we may &irly'take a».ithe<' 
standard- of his opinions^ best wei^ied and. moai 
deliberately pronounced, the oaiinestof allr hia pro* 
dtietions, and the most* ftdfyconsidered^T—given tO'- 
the world when he had long passed the middle age 
of life, had filled a high station, and been foryean 
eminent in parlmmentary^- history.*' Although,- ^i^ 
compositions of this kindj more depend* upon die. 
general tone of a work than on particnlar passagesi^ 
because the temper of mind on certain point»may 
be better gathered from that, than from any ex- 
pressly stated propositions, yet we have but to open; 
the book to see that bis Thoughts in 1770 were^- 
very different from those which breathe tfarouglt' 
e^nery page of his Anti-Jacobin writings. Andi 
first of the Corinthian Capital of 1790— ^^I* am- no ' 

* The Thoughts on the Causes of tha Present Discontents 
was published in 1 770 — when Mr. Burke*"vras abore ibrty 
years old. 
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friend " (says he in 1770) '^ to aristocracy, in the 
sense at least in which that word is usually under- 
stood. If it were not a bad habit to moot cases on 
the supposed ruin of the constitution, I should be 
free to declare, that if it must perish, I would 
rather by &r see it resolved into any other form, 
than lost in that austere and insolent domination." 
( Works, 11. 246.) His comfort is derived from 
the consideration, ^'that the generality of peers 
are but too apt to &11 into an oblivion of their 
proper dignity, and run headlong into an abject 
servitude." Next of '< the Swinish Multitude " — 
*^ When popular discontents have been very pre- 
valent, it may well be affirmed and supported that 
there has been generally something found amiss in 
the constitution or in the conduct of government. 
The people have no interest in disorder. When 
they do wrong, it is their error, not their crime. 
But with the governing part of the state it is &r 
otherwise ;" and he quotes the saying ef Sully : 
'^ Pour la populace, ce n W jamais par envie d*atta- 
quer qu'elle se souleve, mais par impatience de 
sottffirir." (/&. 224.) Again, of the people as 
'^ having nothing to do with the laws but to obey 
them " — " I see no other way for the preservation 
of a decent attention to public interest in the 
representatives, but the interpantion of the body of 
the people iteelf* whenever it shall appear by 

* Ital. in orig. 
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some flagrant and notorious act, — by some capital 
innovation — that these representatives are going to 
overleap the fences of the law, and to introduce 
an arbitrary power. This interposition is a most 
unpleasant remedy. But if it be a legal remedy, 
it is intended on some occasion to be used ; to be 
used then only when it is evident that nothing else 
can hold the constitution to its true principles. It 
is not in Parliament alone that the remedy for 
parliamentary disorders can be completed ; hardly 
indeed can it begin there. Until a confidence in 
government is re-established, the people ought to 
be excited to a more strict and detailed attention 
to the conduct of their representatives. Standards 
for judging more systematically upon their conduct 
ought to be settled in the meetings of counties and 
corporations. Frequent and correct lists of the 
voters in all important questions ought to be pro« 
cured." {lb, 324.) The reasons which called for 
popular interposition, and made him preach it at 
a season of unprecedented popular excitement, are 
stated to be ^^the immense revenue, enormous 
debt, and mighty establishments ;" and he requires 
the House of Commons ^' to bear some stamp of 
the actual disposition of the people at large;" 
adding, that '' it would be a more natural and 
tolerable evil, that the House should be infected 
with every epidemical frenzy of the people, as this 
would indicate some consanguinity, some sympathy 
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of iiitiire;iiaih than oiMHtitaei^^ thaxkt tjbat. tlw|rj^ 
slifiuld. in all . oaMs* b» wholly uatouohed. by tha. 
optnions^aiMifeeiii^^of the peo(i;le out of doox«L? 
Nov 1^ us fitef^aAide.'for. a. moaa«Qt.to resMck^ 
thaithe:*'^ tttflHVMtf'fWflntie" wasuBdertlOmillioiiss 

bhibmenU^' oort; alMMit.6 myiioiis > aryeai:. The. 
statesmaa. who^ on thos, accounty, recomiseniied 
popnlar intarferenee • in 1770» livedo to see. the 
Tev&Mna 24.millioDs ; . the debt^ ,^0 ; the establiedi': 
nwat^.dfii^aiMi the: ruling. principle of his.. latter, 
dsfs was. theall-sufficienoyof Parliament and. the. 
CmwD^ and the fatal, conseqyoence of afcording^to 
the^ people the lightest shAi&.of , direct {loweriia 
tba^tate. 

His theoiBtieal viewof, the constitulion. in. those 
days was as. diffeieBt from the. hig^ monarchical 
tone of his latter writings. The King was then 
"the rBpaesentadtive. of the people," — " so " (he. 
adds) " aj^e- the-. Lonis.-; so are the Judges ; they; 
aret all . trustees^ for. the. peqple^ as well a& the Conx- 
mons^ heeausa.no. power is giv«n for the sole sake 
of the holder ;. and although goyernment certainly, 
is^n institution of divine authority,. y^ its foransi. 
and tha pearsons.who administer it^ all originate 
from- tha pe^le." And then, comes thatammortal 
pawage so often cited,, and. which > ought to he 
blazoned in letters of. fire oyer, the .porch, of the 
CoHunoasr' House ; illustrating, the, doctrinejtseta 



a«l witli, l^t ^ iMr reprMsDliitlvet ar^ a eontrdi 

for the people, and not upon the people ; and that 
the Tirtne, spirit, and essence of a House of Com- 
miyns consist in Its being the ^xpfess image of th^ 
feriings of th» nttfion/' (Ihid. 29%.)* It may be 
soperfluoiis to lidd; that one m> (feeply imbued with 
liie soundest piineiples of a fyee ccmstitution must 
always have regttrefed the Bourbon rulers mtk 
singaiftr dlsM^, whilie ' he sa^r in the English 
ge^emm^nt the natural ally of Liberty, wheres(^> 
et^r »he was struggling with her chains. Accord- 
ingly, in the same fianous work, lie exclaims, 
"Such was the cohquest of Coralca, by the pro* 
fei^Kdd enemieai of the freedom of mankind, in defi- 



* ** A vigilant and jealous eye over executory and judicial 
magiafiracj ; an anxious csare of public money ; an openness, 
l^pfcoaching towards &dlity, to pMic con^ilaiBt; these 
seem to be the true eharacteristics of a House of Qommoiuu 
But an addressing House of Commons and a petitioning 
aation ; a House of CJommons full of confidence, when the 
BSifion is pUuiged in despaiir ; in the utmost haimony with 
ministers whom the people regard wiKh the utmost abbof^ 
rence ; who vote thanks, when the paubl^ opinif n ^slOr vpon 
them for impeachments| j who are eager to grant, when the 
general voice demands account ; who in all disputes between 
the peoide and the adnlmstration pronounce againM the 
people; who pmnsh their disordefs^ bst rcfttse even ta 
inquire into the provocations to them; thi« is an. unnatural, 
a monstrous state of things in the constitution. Such an 
awetobly may be tf great, wise, awful senate; but it is not 
IW'^y popuhur parpM^ a Hoow of Cbmmons.*— (75^ 289.) 

VOL. I. jn 
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anoe of thoie vho were fonaerly its piofesMd 
defenders/' (Au^. 272.) 

Although it cannot be denied that a considerable 
portion of the deference which Mr. Burke's later 
and more celebrated opinions are entitled to com- 
mand is thus taken away, and, as it were, shared 
by the conflicting authority of his earlier sentiments, 
his disciples may, nevertheless^ be willing to rest 
his claims to a reverent, if not an implicit obs^v- 
ance upon the last, as the maturest efforts of his 
genius. Now, it appears evident that, in this ex- 
traordinary person, the usual progress of the facul- 
ties in growth and decline was in some measure 
reversed ; his fiincy became more vivid, — it burnt, 
as it were, brighter before its extinction; while 
age, which had only increased that light, lessened 
the power of profiting froqi it, by weakening the 
judgment as the imagination gained luxuriance and 
strength. Thus, his old age resembled that of other 
men in one particular only ; he was more haunted 
by fears, and more easily became the dupe of im» 
posture as well as alarm. 

It is quite vain now to deny that the unfiivour- 
able decision which those feelings led him to form 
of the French Revolution was, in the main, incor- 
rect and exaggerated. That he was right in ex- 
pecting much confusion and mischief from the pas- 
sions of a whole nation let loose, and influenced 
only by the various mobs of its capital, literary and 
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political, in the aBsemblies, ..the club-iooiiis, the 
theatres, aitd the streets, na one can doubt ; and his 
apprehensions were certainly not shared by the body 
of his party. But beyond this very scanty and not 
very difficult portion of his predictions, it would be 
hard to show any signal instance of their fulfilment. 
Except in lamenting the excesses of the times 
of terror, and in admitting them to form a large 
deduction from the estimate of the benefits of the 
Revolution, it would be no easy matter to point 
out a single opinion of his which any rational and 
moderate man of the present day will avow. Those 
who claim for Mr. Burke's doctrines in 1790 the 
praise of a sagacity and foresight hardly human, 
would do well to recollect his speech on the Army 
Estimates of that year. It is published by himself, 
corrected,* and its drift is to show the uselessness 
of a large force, because " France must now be 
considered as expunged out of the system of Eu- 
rope ;" it expresses much doubt if she can ever re- 
sume her station ^^ as a leading power ;" anticipates 
the language of the rising generation — GaUos quo* 
que in bdlis floruisse audivimus ; and decides that, 
at all events, her restoration to anything like a sub- 
stantive existence must, under a republic, be . the 
work of much time. Scarce two years elapsed be- 
fore this same France,,without any change whatever 
in. her situation, except the increase of the anarohy 

* Works, voL.v. p. 1. 
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Hmt JhmI «xpaBgeA'lier.fim&«tiieixttp, deekred was 
«k AuBtrky aad'kia iBfiraMnithv HMHB ettvmd i«!r 
eonquests so mwefa &tkar thav Losis XIY. hali 
damcj wken the. firmess «nd jsdgmeat of ^Kiag 
ViiMam <q>posed Iiini> that Mr« Bdxke now sM a 
uahreraal league was neeessai^r to«v^ert ber aniTetSid 
dfMKmioB, aad tiaait it was a question wketber sbe 
wmM suiferaBf 00m throne to staad in £ait»pei. 
The same eulogists of Mr. BorWs sagaicity woaki 
abo do woM to leeottect those yearly predleitioBs of 
the connote inlenial mm vhich for so leng a pe>- 
siad alternated with akmns at. the foreign aggran-^ 
diseinent of the Bepoblie ; they all originated in 
liist fiuaoas ii»or k » ■ tho agh It contains some propbe* 
dbs too extxamgant to be borrowBd- by his most 
servile imitatevs. Thus he oootends that the' popii- 
laHoofof France is meftarably diminished by^b» 
Bsvolationy and actually adopts a ealealalion whidi 
Budkes the distress- of Paris reqnire abore two mil<^ 
linDs flterlii^ for its yearly relief; a sum suffieftent 
tD»faif eadi iaoBaafy alxMre seventeen poinds, or to 
defray its wh^ expeHdsture In that cooatry; 
. Bat on these grouadsa further allowanoe is nadt^* 
and a new deductieos iatrodocedy from- the sum total' 
•f thed^esenoe paid to his aisthoti^. It is siid* 
that the saga[at7"aiid pcaatiation whidi ire are bixl 
torevearMiee weie, never at fiuik, nnlesv on poata 
whecaiStrai^^foeliagi'iBteeleaPsd. The^ proposltioB 
must be admitted^ and.intiioat any qualificatioQ. 
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'But k kMb not to an aliatenienit menkj — ^it operates 
a felone of the whole 4}ebt of defence atid respeet. 
Fbr cme ^ver raaair^ oplHiefi is just as good as an- 
xolfaef's,' if iioth «re equally tminflueneed by paanobs 
jmd feettngs of every Idnd. Kor nmst it be for- 
^otti^ that on auoiber saliject as well ^as the Frendi 
Bevoiiit&on Mr. Burke's prejudices warped fais jodg- 
ment. When strongly interested he was apt to re- 
gard tbtDgs in false colours and distorted shape. 
The "htb of society fbr many years hirng upon 
iiastlDgB's iiapeacbment ; during thaft< period he 
exiiausted as much vituperation upon the East 
iadians in this country as he afterwards did on the 
Jacobins ; and he was not more ready to quarrel 
'With Mr. Fox on a di^rence of opinion about 
France, than he had been a year befbre to attack 
Mr. S^rskine with every weapon of personal and 
professional abuse, upon a slighter dMbrence about 
^e Abating of the Impeachment. Nay, after the 
iiastings question might hafre been supposed for- 
gotten, or merged in the more recent controversy 
on French affidrs, he deliberately enumerates among 
the causes of alarm at French principles, the pre- 
valence of the £ast India interest in England; 
Taaks'< Nabobs^ with the Bipleraatic Body all 
over Europe, as miturally and incurably Jacobin ; 
and warns this country loucRy and solemnly against 
rfiiftcing itself to be overthrawn by a '^ Bengal 
junto." 
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The like iii&mity of a judgmenty weakened, no 
domhtj by hk temper, punued Mm in hb later 
years through the whole details of the questiQa 
that excited him most, when France was the master 
topic. He is blinded to the impressions on his very 
senses, not bj the ' light shining inward,' but by 
the heat of his passions. He sees not what all other 
men behold, but what he wishes to see, or what his 
prejudices and fimtasies suggest ; and havii^ once 
pronounced a dogma, the most astounding contra- 
dictions that events can give him assail his mind, 
and even his senses, in vain. Early in 1790 he 
pronounced France extinguished, as regarded her 
external force ; but at the end of 1793, when the 
second attempt to invade her had ended in the utter 
discomfiture of the assailants, when she was riotii^ 
in the successes of an offmisive war, and had armed 
her whole people to threaten the liberties of Europe, 
he stOl sees in her situation nothing but ^^ compete 
ruin, without the chance of resurrection," and still 
reckons that, when she recovers her nominal exist- 
ence by a restoration of the monarchy, <' it will be 
as much as all her neighbours can do, by a steady 
guarantee, to keep her upon her basis."* (Works, 
VII. 185.^ That he should confound all persons, 
as well as things, in his extravagant speculations, 
surprises less than such delusi<ms as this. We ace 

* She had at that time 750,000 men under arms, witfacnlt 
calling out the second conscription. 
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little astonished at finding him repeatedly class the 
humane and chivalrous La Fayette with the mon- 
ster Robespierre ; but when we find him pursuing 
his theory, that all Atheists are Jacobins, so far as 
to cliarge Hume with being a leveller, and pressing 
the converse of the proposition so fiir as to insinuate 
that Priestley was an Atheist, we pause incredu- 
lous over the sad devastation which a disordered 
fimcy can make in the finest understanding, (vii. 
58.) 

' That the warlike pfblicy which he recommended 
against France was more consistent than the course 
pursued by the ministry, may be admitted. The 
weak and ruinous plan of leaving the enemy to con- 
quer all Europe, while we wasted our blood and 
our treasure in taking Sugar Islands, to increase the 
African slave-trade, and mow down whole armies 
by pestilence, has been oftentimes painted in strong 
colours, never stronger than the truth ; and our 
arms only were successful when this wretched sys- 
tem was abandoned. But if Mr. Burisie fiuntly and 
darkly arraigned this plan of operations, it was on 
grounds so purely fiuictful, and he dashed the truth 
with such a mixture of manifest error, that he un- 
avoidably both prevented his counsels from being 
respected, and subjected his own policy to imputa- 
tions full as serious as those he brought against the 
government. He highly approved of the Emigra- 
tion, because France was no longer in, but out o^ 
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•Siaase; be imi it cd -en an, jnwyimy fcc the Mvimfwi. 
purpose of nsWvv^g mcniw^y »«d puoisUog lis 
^exienies; ke reqmned t^ ,«4^f;snoed guard of the 
iittAokjiig itfjoay ^ he f^ov^ipqsed of !(^e bands of 
•I^eock ge^tlflDneay evugnDts^ tMnd.^ be accompft- 
Died by the euled priests ; and^ in oidec to make 
the moTeeaent sMire pppdar^ they weie to be pre- 
ceded by the piQciwryiJtieR pf soles»a Ici^guesamoog 
the filUs8» aeviur te tijeat yrith a T6pob)l<^ that hed 
slain its king, and formal announcements that they 
eotened the oountiy to pnoiah as veil as to restore. 
Mr. Buiipe lived not to see the pover of the re- 
volutionery govei^iment extend itself resistless in 
the direction he liad pronounced impo^ble, or 
prove harmless in the only way he deemed it for- 
mV^fl^** .The down^ of that govern^xent he 
lived not to see thrice accomplished, without one 
of his plans being followecL Yet let us not doubt 
his opinions upon the restoration of his favourite 
.dynasty, bad he survived its exUe. With all bis 
bright genius and solid le^uning, his venerable name 
would have been found at the .head, or rather sfij 
in adv«niQe,ef the most universally and most justly 
contemned Action in the world. The '< Ultras** 
would have owned him for their leader, and would 
hfitve adijpitted that he we^t beyond them in the 
UDCOi^promising,. consistency of his extravagant 
.dogmas. He who. had deemed the^ kind of punish- 
HIBfiU^ Bseted that should he.wt, the most imj|orta;tt 



point to settle pwviovidyjttftclkMi^tllovigfat It iieee»- 
nry, in many a long and teboured page, to dlseaw 
tlii» vrhen the pvoej^te oi ib» Bfmsbcn^ wenh 
d0Bpeni»(yn. 187)r&iMl^tO' guard th«in byallargH*- 
m«iit8 agaioft Msteiuag to* phiuhef amoeBlrfy woald 
liaveobjacted vehen^ntly to^^veyy^ene act ef tto 
lei toar eA goTcramattt ; yegavded the «^rli0r as a» 
ael of aibdioatkm ; the seourity of frmpeetf as rob* 
bery and sacrilege ; the< impwmty of the* JacobftaSy 
aamaking the nioBatch an accessary after the ikct 
to .bk brother'a muvder ; aaulifbat alliaeiifif sauwl 
' waaxds r^^anded as a state of great lavprovettenti 
blessing the ooumtry with ameii'' happiness, freeing' 
it from^ many abuses, and gi^mg it preeioiiv hopes 
of liberty^ beiwouM baiva prononseed the- height 
of miseirf aadi degradatioA.. If enek had not prefted 
to be his.Tiewsy Hving in. onur timssy he must have> 
dbanged all the <^inieBa whieklM professed up to 
the hour, of his deatki 

UpfKL one subjeet alone couM he banns been favaad 
sanged witk the- Liberal party -^ the. pvesent day ;• 
be always, from. a very eaiiy period,- and befi»e^ 
sound pstDcipks vera disseminated on- cfoesitione of 
poUticel eeoiuNny, heki . the ■■ moat eniig ^ s a e d 'Opi' 
nioas onall sub^taof .mefoantile poMcy $ and^ these^^ 
sound epimona herntained to the hmi^ hi^e bia^ 
mittd seemed warped bym biaa, and his profiMmd 
undentandittg and babita of obaeratieni kept bam 
tIfgtkU Hip. wv^ nbftwid, .^h Jiist..and.eaigAMl 

K 3 
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lefiectkms upon these iiiatten» and they £»nn a 
striking contrast to the narrow views which, in his 
latter years, he was prone to take of all that touched 
the interests and the improvement of mankind. 
For his whole habits of thinking seemed perverted 
by the dreed of change ; and he never reflected, 
except in the single case of the Irish Catholics, 
that the sorest way of bringing about a violent re- 
volution is to resist a peaceful reform. 

As he dreaded all plans of amendment which 
sought to work by perceivable agency and within a 
moderate compass of time, so he distrusted all who 
patronised them — assei^ng their conduct to be wild 
and visionary enthusiasm at the best, but generally 
imputing their zeal to some sinister motives of per- 
sonal interest : most unjustly — most unphilosophi- 
cally — ^most unthinkingly. It is the natural ten- 
dency of men connected with the upper ranks of 
society, and separated from the mass of the com- 
munity, to undervalue things which only affisct the 
rights or the interests of the people. Against this 
leaning to which he had yielded, it becomes them 
to struggle, and their honest devotion to the cause 
of peaceable improvement, their virtuous labours 
bestowed in advancing the dignity and happiness of 
their fellow-creatures, their perils and their losses 
encountered in defence of the rights of oppressed 
men, are the most glorious titles to the veneration 
of the good and the wise ; but they are titles which 
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he would have scornfully rejected^ or covered with 
the tide of his indignant sarcasmy whom Providence 
had endowed with such rare parts, and originally 
imbued with such love of liberty, that he seemed 
especially raised up as an instrument for instructing 
and mending his kind. 

Of Mr. Burke's genitts as a writer aad an orator, 
we have now i|)oken at great, though not needless 
length; and it would not have been necessaiy 
to dwell longer on the subject, but for a sketch 
of a very different kind, drawn by another hand, 
from which a more accurate resemblance might 
have been expected. That Mr. Burke, with extra- 
ordinary powen of mind, cultivated to a wonderful 
degree, was a person of eccentric nature ; that he 
was one mixture of incongruous extremes ; that his 
opinions were always found to be on the outermost 
verge of those which could be held upon any ques- 
tion ; that he was wholly wild and impracticable in 
Ids views ; that he knew not what moderation or 
modification was in any doctrine which he ad- 
vanced ; but was utterly extravagant in whatever 
judgment he formed, and whatever sentiment he 
expressed ; — such was the representation to which 
we have alluded, and which, considering the dis- 
tinguished quarter it proceeded from,* seems to 
justify some further remark ; the rather, because 
we have already admitted the £iults to exist in one 

* Lord Melboome m the Hoose of Lotd% Joly, 1888. 
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'{MvtioB Off his' op^^imt) wkioii ftre now ftttetnptod 
to *be aibvMd •MSpeefkig' tke whole. Wlthoizt 
'Mbg feUo^i^ers of Mr. Burite'tf political pmciples, 
ior iwNfleviiiilMite odmirerB of M» oourse as a st^tCes* 
VMo-^tlie ouptdAiy in whkli he* the least dhone, 
especially during the few latter and -brc^ui yeieni 
of iiis iliilslnoiis^'ehiK}«eMd, und carei-wom 1% — 
^we aMiy yel affina thaft, with the exception *of fais 
mtMags upea the Freaeii -Eerolufion--an exe^ 
tion itself to he qualified stnd restricted— it would 
be diffieiilt to find tMj statesman of any age whose 
cpmions were iKMre habituaMy marked by modern* 
tioii ; by a eenetaht regard to 4he results of actual 
•esperienee, as well as the dktates of an enlarged 
season ; by a ^3^ detenntnatiem always to be prae* 
tical, at die time he was giving scope to the most 
Intensive general views ; by a tsautious and prudebt 
ifcbsiinenoe'fiFom'aJl esstrenies, aild especially fi^m 
those towards > which the general complexion of his 
political principles tending, he Mt the more neces^ 
shy fiv beiBg on his guaid against the seduction* 

Thss 'Was the dktiagiBshing feature of his pbiiey 
thres^ life. A brlUiant !&ncy and rich learning 
did not mave ehaneterise his diseowse, than lifls 
iiiodemtieii ctid his cotmsefe. Imagination did not 
more inspire or deep feOeotion inform Ms ^^o- 
^pieaee^ than a wise spirit of conprcmiitse between 
Aheory Mad ^raotiee^-^e^fmeB all opposing est- 
tr qauw .^ y w etaed l»s tohoMO ^mmmtoa. OHiis 



itiM by the ^a^mmm of b6th parties, but ttMwe 
t68p^<aally of his ovrn, greatly c6nplatii«d of: tbey 
ctitild ttot alwir^s bomprebeiid it, and they could 
ttover reliah it, bebauw tiieir own uudentaiidi&g 
mad iitfarmatlon reaoked it not; and the selfMi 
rww8 of their meaaer nature ipere thwarted hf it. 
In his speeohes, by the lengiUi at which he dw^t 
on topics, and the vefaemenoe of his «Kpressi<His, he 
was often deficient in jadgincnt. But in the A^rmar 
ti0n of his opi^ons no such defect could be per-- 
ceii^ ; he well and waitly propounded aU praetielil 
consdexations ; and although he viewed many mib- 
jeoto in difi^nt li^ts at the eaiMer and the later 
peiiods of his time, and is thus often quoted for 
cqfiposite purpOBss by reascmers cm d^rent sides of 
the great political cantroversy, he himself never 
indidged in tvild or thoughtless extremes. He 
farou^t this 'Spirit of moderation into public ttflldrB 
with him ; and, if we except the veiy end of his 
life when he kul deased to live much in publie, it 
stuck by him to the last. <*I pitehed my Whig- 
gism lowy'^^sftid he, <' that I might keep by it.'' With 
has own fiaUowere his inliuence v(^» supreme ; and 
over such m^ as I>r. Lawrence, Mr. W. !E31iott, 
and the late Lord Minto, to say nothing of the 
EUises, the Freres, and the Cannings, no man of 
Immoderate and extreme opinions ever could have 
retained this sway. Mr. WiHierforce compiles 
their deference M ihim ndtfa the tieatmait of Ahi<- 
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tophel: ''It was as if one meant to inqoue of the 
oracle of the Loid.*** Hear again the words of 
one who knew him well, for he had studied him 
much, and had been engaged in strenuous contro- 
versy against him. Spealung of the eflfects pro- 
duced by his strong opinions respecting French 
affidrs, Sir James Mackintosh as justly as pro- 
foundly observed to Mr. Homer — '' So great is the 
effect of a single inconnstency with the wfa^ 
course of a long and wise political life, that the 
greaUH pkUatopker in pradiee whom the world 
ever saw, passes with the superficial vulgar for a hot- 
brained enthusiast" Sir James Mackintosh never 
dreamt that all the temperate wisdom of the orations 
upon American affiiirs — ^all the profound and prac- 
tical discretion which breathes over each page of 
the discussion upon the " Present Discontents"— 
all the truly enlarged principles of retrenchment, 
but tempered with the soundest and most rational 
views of each proposition's bearing upon the whole 
frame of our complicated government, which have 
made the celebrated speech upon ''Economical 
Beform" the manual of every moderate and con- 
stitutional reformer — all the careful regard for 
facts, as well as abstract principles, the nice weigh- 
ing of opposite arguments, the acute perception of 
practical consequences, which presided over his 
..whole opinions upon commercial poli<7, especially 
• Lift ef ^nibefforosb VOL iL p. SU. 
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on the qae9tion8 connected with Scarcity and the 
Com Laws — all the mingled firmness, humanity, 
soundness of practical judgment, and enlargement 
of speculative views, which governed his opinions 
upon the execution of the Criminal Law — all the 
^irit of reform and toleration, tempered with cau- 
tious circumspection of surrounding connexions 
and provident foresight of possible consequences, 
which marked and moved his wise and liberal 
advice upon the affidrs of the Lrish hierarchy — 
that all would have been forgotten in the perusal 
of a few violent invectives or exaggerated senti- 
ments called forth by the horrors of the French 
fievolution ; which, as his unrivalled sagacity had 
foreseen them, when the rest of his party, intoxi- 
cated with the victory over despotism, could not 
even look towards any consequences at all ; so he 
not very unnaturally regarded as the end and con- 
summation of that mighty event, — mistaking the 
turbulence by which the tempest and the flood 
were to clear the stream, for the perennial defile- 
ment of its waters. 

Nor, though we have shown the repugnance of 
his earlier to his later opinions, must it aflcr all be 
set down to the account of a healted imagination 
and an unsound judgment, that even upon, the 
French Revolution he betrayed so much violence 
in his language, and carried his opinions to a length 
which all men now deem extiavagent; or that he 
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al onB time nm at^.miaMhy tbe iipiw»win<Kii «f 
the hour as to dvead Uie elbciag of FxMiee froox. 
the flmp of Eiuope. We«jw iHMr fil^ag the safe 
and eaijr chair <tf hiia.who^jadgea after the event, 
and ai^Mals to thiags as. certainly ka^mi, wfaiek 
tfaa.Teii of fiituri^ ooaoeatod from them that wm$i. 
befeae^ Every oaa^ must allov that the. change 
vfaieli diook France, to her centre and fixed the. 
gaaeof mankiad wasancveatof prod^icwimAgtti<-t 
tude; and that he who was oaUed to. form, an 
opiwHi upon its imfortr and to foretell its ooaaa* 
qvrnioes^ and to shape bis counsels upon the coifc* 
duct to be> pursued legarding it, was placed in, 
dnoumstanees wholly new, and had to grc^ Jhia 
way without any light whatever from the eipa* 
rienoa of past times. Mr* Burke could only see 
misdbief in H, view it on whatevar side or frem 
uteteverpomt he would ^ and heregaadedthe>coai»*. 
seq^eneea as pregnant witk dagger to all otimr 
countries, as well as to the one which he saw hud 
wasteor about to be <feviMtated by its progsemk 
That for a time he saw right,. no one now mm 
aibettedeny. Whan all else in this country could 
foro so c nothing but good to France, from thegveat 
in^aavement so suddeidy wvovght in her instittt* 
tions, he plmidy told timm that what they waift 
p l ease d wifth viewing asthe lambent flame of a 
flra^ork waa the g^are of a voieaaie eapleflkm. 
udiiek would. aavet.Bamea and Buaape with tkar 



ndns ^ «U tfceir instttatioiis, andiU tke air wilk 

Cfimocrian daekHeas, tbroiigk the eonfiiskMi m£ 

irkidi nekiwr 'the osefid iiglit of day. aor tiie 

cbeeriug; p ww y e ct cf lieaveB «ouM be deseiiMi. 

-Tiie anddeMKBs of the iaqmMiemeBt whtcfa de- 

iightod ail rise, to hb aagacionf and- £ur-ftightod 

«gpe9.jddcd>d«ibtl0tt.fay-lhe neflecstiug ^assofpoat 

^experieBce and •treogtheoed l>y the wiadom of 

Atfaer da^ in which it had becft ateiped, presented 

•4he veiy cause of distnist, a»d ibvebodang, and 

okcsL It was beoamse Us hadui^f mind was eaM- 

'tiona and calculating, — mot eamkj led away by. a 

\hii onteide, not apt. to run intoeatreaies, given to 

#ober reflection, and Ibnd of coizectiiig, by prae- 

•tioal views and by the leswNis of aoteal obaer vation, 

<the plausible «agg^tions of theory, — ^that he bi^ 

held, with doubt and i^pprehension, Governments 

palled down and set i^ ia a day->-GonstiiutkMia, 

^ rthe 19I0W work of centuarifis, taken to jaeces and xe^ 

constructed like an eight-day dock, lie is not 

without materials, .were he to retort the charge of 

easily nmnix^ into eitremes. and knowing not 

where .to atop, upon ib^se who were inata^ntly &a- 

cinated with the work of 1789, ^nd could not Iqc^ 

fcrwaifd.to ihe OQnsequeiiees.of letting If^oae jGmut- 

aad^f^enty nnllions of people from the control 

.under which ages of submission to acbitxary xule 

«49id total .disuse of civil rights had kept thein. 

.dBk|(,am aasvutedly. witboiit the jqiMans..of denflp 
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stating Aw want of refleetion and foresight. For 
nearly the whole period dunng which he survived 
the commencement of the Revolution — ^for five of 
those seven years*-all his predictions, save one 
momentary expression, had been more than ful- 
filled : anarchy and bloodshed had borne sway in 
France; conquest and convulsion had desolated 
Europe ; and even when he closed his eyes upon 
earthly prospects, he left this portentous meteor 
<< with fear of change perplexing monarchs." The 
providence of mortals is not often able to penetate 
so &r as this into futurity. Nor can he whose 
mind was filled with such well-grounded alarms be 
justly impeached of violence, and held up as un- 
soundly g^ven to extremes of opinion, if he betrayed 
an invincible repugnance to sudden revolutions in 
the system of policy by which nations are governed, 
and an earnest desire to see the restoration of the 
old state of things in France, as the harbinger of 
repose for the rest ef the world. 

That Mr. Burke did, however, err, and err 
widely, in the estimate which he formed of the 
merits of a Restored Government, no one now can 
doubt. His mistake was in comparing the old 
regime with the anarchy of the Revolution; to 
which not only the monarchy of France, but the 
de^K)tiBm of Turkey was preferable. He never 
oould get rid of the belief that because the 
change had been efiected with a violence which pro- 
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duced, and inevitably produced, the consequences 
foreseen by himself, and by him alone, therefore 
the tree so planted must for ever prove incapable 
of bearing good fruit. He forgot that after the 
violence, in its nature temporary, should subside, it 
might be both quite impossible to restore the old 
monarchy, and very possible to form a new and 
orderly and profitable government upon the ruins 
of the Republic. Above all, he had seen so much 
present mischief wrought to France during the con- 
Tulsive struggle which was not over before bis 
death, that he could not persuade himself of any 
possible good arising to her from the mighty change 
she had undergone. All this we now see clearly 
enough ; having survived Mr. Burke nearly fifty 
years, and witnessed events which the hardiest dealers 
in prophecies assuredly could never have ventured 
to foretell. But we who were so blind to the early 
consequences of the Bevolution, and who really did 
suffer ourselves to be carried away by extreme opi- 
nions, deaf to all Mr. Burke's warnings ; we surely 
have little right to charge him with blind violence, 
unreflecting devotion to his fancy, and a disposition 
to run into extremes. At one time they who op- 
posed his views were by many, perhaps by the ma- 
jority of men, accused of this propensity. After 
the events in France had begun to afiright the 
people of this country, when Mr. Burke's opinions 
were found to have been well grounded, the firiencb 
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of hbvtfwovM iwtgive np'tbdr Ibnd belief that 
all must fea» come right At that ttnie we find 
Dean M ilaer wtitiBg to Mr. Wflberforee fRxn 
CaittMdgey that '^ Mr. Foads xM £riendft there all 
^▼e hixa «p» aadjiioet of the» aaid he was^ mad.*** 
In the iooperfeet eatknate of this great maa's 
eharMter aad geaiuawhkh ^e have now eoor 
daded, let it not be though :that we have aoade 
may Foyki^^coeptiQiis to the praise uiiquestloa- 
nMy his dne. We hanre.only abated elaisis ptro* 
barred by hia anheeding- wonshaqppers to more than 
mortal eadowmeB to ' ■ worsh ypTs who with the tim 
fikoatieal ^lirit adoce their idol the more, as he 
proves the more unsafe guide; mid who ehiefiy 
valued his pecaljearittes when he he^pened to err on 
the great question di&t filled the hMnem years of his 
life* Enoi^h will raaatn to eommaad our admi- 
mliony after it shall beadbnittisd that he who pos- 
aessed Ae finest feney and the racest. knowledge 

• Xi>« jof WUberfmve^ iL p* 3.— This wm written ewly 
in ,th^ year 1793, when , most laenlhoii^t Mr. Burke both 
moderate and right ^ There is sqaroe one of his (Mr. Fox's) 
old friends here at Cambridge who is not disposed to giYe 
lum np, and most say he is mad. I think of him mnch as I 
always did ; I still doabt whtibec he has had prin<»ple8»biit 
I think it pretty plain he has sone ; and I suppose he is 
ready for whatever turns up." See, too, Lord Wellesley*B 
justly odebrated speech, two years later, on French affairs. 
It is re^palHiifacd in Mr. Murtia*s is^tioa of that gfMt 
jSaiflflMaa'a DasaaliahflSi. 
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did not equally exeel other men in retaining his 
sound and calm judgment at a season of peculiar 
emergency ; enough to excite our wonder at the 
degree in which he was gifted with most parts of 
genius, though our. oiedulity be not staggered by 
the assertion of a miraculous union of them all. 
We have been contemplating a g^reat marvel cer- 
tainly, not gazing on a supernatural sight ; and w^ 
retire ^om it wfth the belief, that if acuteftess, learn- 
ing, imginaition, so umneasuied, were nefver before 
^omlnhed, yet lutre there been occasionally wit- 
nessed in eminent men greater powers of close rea- 
soning and fervid dedsmatfon, oftentimes a more 
correct taste, and, on the question to which his 
mind was kst and most eannsstly applied, a safer 
|iu^pnent; 
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Thk glory of Mr. Burke's career certainly was the 
American war, during which he led the Opposition 
in the House of Commons ; until, having formed a 
successor more renowned than himself, he was suc- 
ceeded rather than superseded in the command of 
that victorious band of the champions of freedom. 
This disciple, as he was proud to acknowledge him- 
self, was Charles James Fox, one of the greatest 
statesmen, and if not the greatest orator, certainly 
the most accomplished debater, that ever appeared 
upon the theatre of public affidrs in any age of the 
world. To the profuse, the various learning of his 
master; to his exuberant fancy,* to hb profound and 
mature philosophy, he had no pretensions. His 
knowledge was confined to the ordinary accomplish- 
ments of an English education — intimate acquaint- 
ance with the classics ; the exquisite taste which that 
familiarity bestows ; and a sufficient knowledge of 
history. These stores he afterwards increased rather 
than diminished; for he continued to delight in 
classical reading ; and added a minute and profound 
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knowledge of modem languages, with a deep and 
accurate study of our own history and the history 
of other modem states ; insomuch that it may be 
questioned if any politician in any age ever knew 
so thoroughly the various interests and the exact 
position of all the countries with which his own had 
dealings to conduct or relations to maintain. Be- 
yond these solid foundations of oratory and ample 
stores of political information his range did not 
extend. Of natural science, of metaphysical philo- 
sophy, of political economy, he had not even the 
rudiments ; and he was apt to treat those matters 
with the neglect, if not the contempt, which igno- 
rance can rather account for than excuse. He had 
come far too early into public life to be well 
grounded in a statesman's philosophy ; like his great 
rival, and indeed like most aristocratic politicians, 
who were described as ^' rocked and dandled into 
le^slators'' by one,* himself exempt from this de- 
fective education ; and his becoming a warm par- 
tisan at the same early age, also laid the foundation 
of another defect, the making party principle the 
only rule of conduct, and viewing every truth of 
political science through this distorting and dis- 
colouring medium. 

But if such were the defects of his education, the 
mighty powers of his nature often overcame them, 
always threw them into the shade. A preteroatu* 

* Mr. Burke. . 
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nd quiokiitesi oi oypwh— nloii^ vbtch eaabM 
to see at a g^aace wktt ooit Mmt mincUi tfaekfoovr 
id aa investigfiiioB^ madd all atfaiiwntati of aa oirw 
dinaiy kiod so eaijTy that it perhapa dismdiuBd kna 
to those wMek not «ven baa aeuteiiesa and afcnliglli 
of mkid ooidd maaler without the pedn of atudy; 
But he waa 8tv» aa wdl aa qmfck ; and when tin 
heat of passion, or the pa^udiee of partj ^ or cep> 
tain little pecttliantHi of a peteonal kind — certan 
mental idiosjiseiaaiet in whaeh he indulged, aad 
which produced eafiriciotta -famcies or ^crotc hota" 
left his &enitiea«ndbuded and uiistaiiited, noaMii^a 
judgment was mote soimd or could more aafelj be 
trusted. Then his leeliugs- were warm and idndijf i 
has temper was 8w«et thoi^h '\rehemaat ; Bke thai 
of all the Fox funily, his natuxts was gencBroaa^ 
open, manly ; tbore ererythiag like dissimulatioa 
or duplicity ; govened by the hopuisa of a graat 
aad benevolent scnxl. This virtue^ so much beyoari 
aH intellectual giaeei, yet bestowed its aceustoBlwA 
inftuenee upoo the fheulties of his tmdentaMifing^ 
and gave them a readi of ealargeoieQt to wkids 
meaaer natures are ever stiaiigeca. It was aot 
meore eortam that such a nund as his ahouM be 
friendly to religious toleration, eager for ik» am&f^ 
ticm of civil liberty, tiie cmicompromisiDg en^uy of 
craft and erodty In all tfaebr f«rra8,--^&om ^m 
ee wuptlon of the Tnaswry and the severity of Hm 
penal code, up to th»<)p{Miion of our American 
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colonies and the Afrioan slave-traffic, — ^than that it 
should be enlarged and strengthened, made power- 
ful in its grasp and consistent in its purpose, by the 
same admirable and amiable qualities which bent 
it always towards the right pursuit. 

The great intellectual g^fts of Mr. Fox, the ro- 
bust structure of his Acuities, naturally governed 
his oratory, made him sing^ularly affect argument, 
and led him to a close grappling with every sub* 
ject; despising all flights of imaginati6n, and shun- 
ning everything collateral or discursive. This turn 
of mind, too, made him always careless of orna- 
ment, often negligent of accurate diction. There 
never was a gpreater mistake, as has already been 
remarked.* than the fancying a close resemblance 
between liis eloquence and that of Demosthenes ; 
although an excellent judge (Sir James Mackintosh) 
fell into it, when he pronounced him ^^the most 
Demosthenean speaker since Demosthenes.'* That 
he resembled his immortal predecessor in despising 
all useless ornament, and all declamation for decla- 
mation's sake, is true enough; but it applies to 
every good speaker as well as to those two signal 
ornaments of ancient and modem rhetoric. That 
he resembled him in keeping more close to the sub- 
ject in hand, than many good and even great 
speakers have often done, may also be affirmed; 
yet this is &r too vague and ren^ote a likeness to 

* Lord Chatham. 

VOL. I. L 
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justifr the proposkkm in questioii ; and it is only a 
(fifierenoe in degree^ and not a ^ecific distinction 
betweai Um and otifeevs. That his eIoquence*was 
fyrvrAj npldy e^^lioiis, eanying along with it the 
minds of the aud^ene^ not snffering them to dwell 
upon thespei&er or the speech, but engrossing their 
wiiole attrition, and keeping it fixed on the ques- 
tion, if eqinlly obtain ; and is the only real resem- 
blance which the comparison afibrds. But then ihe 
ponts of deference are as numerous as they axe 
important, and they strike indeed up<»i the most 
cursory giance. The one was lull of repetitions, 
recurring again and again to the same topic, nay, 
to the same riew f^ H, till he had made his impres- 
ston complete; the other neyer came back upon a 
ground which he had utterly wasted and withered 
up by the tide of fire he had rolled over it. The 
one dwelt at length, smd with many words, on his 
topics ; the other performed the whole at a blow, 
sometimes with a word, always with the smallest 
nmnber of words possible. The one frequently was 
digressive, even narrative and copious in illustra- 
tion ; in the other no deviation from his course was 
ever to be p^cetved ; no disporting on the borders 
of his way, more than any lingering upon it ; but 
carried rapidly forward, and without swerving to 
the right or to the left, Hke the engines flying 
along a railway, and like them (Mving everything 
out of sight that obstructed his resistless course. 
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jA4iQtion AS well «a in thought the contrast vms 
«Uk« ]«nuiricabte. Zt is singular that any oae 
fthoiild have thought of likening Mr. Fox to the 
omtcur of whom the g^eat Boman critiG» comparing 
him witli Cicero, has said so well and so judiciously 
'•^Ih illo piu$ cwrmf in hoe plus Moimne, The 
Greek was, of all speakers, the one who most care- 
fully prepared each aenteBce ; showing himself as 
sadulous in the collocation of his words as in the 
«electiea. His composition, accordingly, is a mo- 
del of the most artificial workmanship; yet of an 
art so happy in its results that itself is wholly con- 
cealed. The Englishman was negligent, careless, 
slovenly beyond most speakers ; even his most bril- 
liant passages were the inspirations oi the moment ; 
and he frequently i^ke for half an hour at a time, 
sometimes delivered whole speeches, without bdng 
iuent for five minutes, or, excepting in a few sound 
and sei^ble remariis which were interspersed, re- 
warding the hearer with a single redeeming passage. 
Xodeed, to the last, he never possessed, unless when 
much animated,^ any great fluency; and probably 
dcf^ised it, as he well might, if he only r^arded its 
efiRwsts in making men n^lect more essential qua- 
lities,— when the curse of being Jiueni speakers, 
and nothing else, has lallen on them and on their 
audience. Nevertheless, that fluency — ^the beio^ 
able easily to express his thoughts in correct words 
as essential to a speaker as drawing to a painter. 

1.2- 
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This we cannot doubt, any more than we can refuse 
our assent to the proposition^ that though merely 
giving pleasure is no part of an orator's duty, 
yet he has no vocation to give his audienoe 
pain : — ^which any one must feel who listens to a 
speaker delivering himself with difficulty and he- 
sitation. 

The practice of composition seems never to have 
been familiar to Mr. Fox. His speeches show 
this ; perhaps his writings stOl more ; because there, 
the animation of the momentary excitement which 
often carried him on in speaking had little or no 
play. One of his worst speeches, if not his worst, 
is that upon Francis, Duke of Bedford ; and it is 
known to be almost the only one he had ever much 
prepared, and the only one he ever corrected for 
the press. His ^ History,* too, shows the same 
want of expertness in composition. The style is 
pure and correct, but cold and lifeless : it is even 
somewhat abrupt and discontinuous ; so little does it 
flow naturally or with ease. Yet, when writing letters 
without any effort, no one expressed himself more 
happily, or with more graceful ^ility : and in con- 
versation, of which he only partook when the society 
was small and Intimate, he was a model of every ex- 
cellence, whether solid or gay, plain or refined— full 
of information, witty and playful betimes, never ill- 
natured for a moment ;— above all, never afraid of 
an argument, as so many eminent men are wont to 
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be ; bat, on the coBtmiy, courting discuasion oa 
all subjects, perhaps without much regard to their 
relative importance ; as if reasoning were his natu- 
ral element, in which his great Acuities moved the 
most freely. An admirable juc^, but himself 
addicted to reasoning upon general principles, the 
late Mr. Dumout, used to express his surprise at 
the love of minute discussion, of argumentation 
upon trifling subjects, which this great man often 
showed. But the cause was clea ; argument he 
must have; and as his studies, except upon his* 
torical and classical points, had been extremely 
confined, when matters of a political or critical 
cast were not on the carpet, he took whatever 
ordinary matter came uppermost, and made it the 
subject of discussion. To thb circumstance may 
be added his playful good-nature, which partook, 
as Mr. Gibbon observed, of the simplicity of a 
child ; making him little &stidious and easily in- 
terested and amused. 

Having premised all these qualifications, it must 
now be added, that Mr. Fox's eloquence was of a 
kind which, to comprehend, you must have heard 
himself. When he got fkirly into his subject, was 
heartily warmed witli it, he poured forth words 
and periods of fire that smote you, and deprived 
you of all power to reflect and rescue youn;elf> 
while he went on to seize the faculties of the 
listener, and cany them captive along with him 
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wMtheraoever lie might please to- rtnk. It ir 
ridicaloufl to doubt that he was a fhr closer x«ft- 
scmer, a mueh more argumentative spealwr, ^km 
Demosthenes; as much more so as DenosCheneft 
would perhaps hare beoi than Fbx had he lived 
in our times, and had to addtess an English House 
of Commons. For it is the kindrod ndstake of those 
who fancj that the two were like each other, to 
imagine that the Grrecian's orations are long chaite 
of ratiocination, like Sir William Giant's ai^* 
ments, or Euclid's demonstrations. Thej aie close 
to the point ; they are full of impressive allusions ; 
they abound in expositions of the adversary's in- 
consistency ; they are loaded with bitter invective; 
they never lose sight of the subject; and they 
never quit hold of the hearer, by the striking ap- 
peals they make to his strongest feelings and his 
fiivourite recollections: to the heart, or to the 
quick and immediate sense of inconsistency, they 
are always addressed, and find their way thither 
by the shortest and surest road ; but to the head, 
to the calm and sober judgment, as pieces of 
argumentation, they assuredly are not addressed. 
But Mr. Fox, as he went along, and exposed aln 
surdity, and made inconsistent arguments clash, 
and laid bare shuffling or hypocrisy, and showered 
dovrn upon meanness, or upon cruelty, or up<m 
oppression, a pitiless storm of the most fierce 
Invective, was ever fin-gii^ also tiie long, nai 
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ooi^mcMl, iBiMUniasnv# diam of pure demonste* 

Tiiere was no w«^poa of axgumeat wliiclii this 
g^«U opator moKe iu^iiy or iBK»re Irequentlj 
wielded than vit,-^the wit which exposes to ridi- 
cule the absueditgr or inooiisistency of an adverge 
Jti^giuneoL It has been, said of him, we believe bj 
IkDr. Erere," that he was the wittiest speaker of his 
ti«aes4 and they wece the times of Sheridan and of 
WindlMU.. Thk w«B Mn Cwaing's opinion, and 
it was also Mr. Pitt's. Then^ was nothingc more 
awful in Mr. Pitt's sarcasm, nothing so vexatious 
JA Mr. Caming^s light and galling. miUery, .as the 
battering aad piencing^ wit with which Mr. Fox so 
often tnterruptedy but always supported, the heavy 
artillery of his ai^g^umentative declamation. 

" Ko&ne Mt satits, tristes Atttaryllidis irss, 
iut^^snperbapstifitftUUa? Nota»6» Bienaleui ?" 

In debate he had that ready discernment of an 
adversary's weakness, and the advantage to be 
taken of it, which is, in the war of words, what the 
coup cTceil of a practised general is in the field. 
He was ever best in reply : his opening speeches 
were almost always luisiiccessfal: the one in 

* See * Qoarterir K«vieV ior October, 1810. 
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1805, upon the Catholic Qaestion, iras a great ex- 
ception ; and the previous meditation upon it, afl^ 
having heard Lord Grenville's able opening of the 
same question in the House of Lords, gave him 
much anxiety : he felt exceedingly Herwmsj to use 
the common expression. It was a noble perform- 
ance, instinct with sourd principle ; full of broad 
and striking views of policy ; abounding in mag- 
nanimous appeals to justice ; and bold assertions of 
right, in one passage touching and pathetic, — ^the 
description of a Catholic soldier's feelings on re- 
viewing some field where he had shared the dangers 
of the fight, yet repined to think that he could 
never taste the glories of command. His greatest 
speeches were those in 1791, on the Eussian arma- 
ment, on Parliamentary Reform in 1797, and on 
the renewal of the war in 1 803. The last he himself 
preferred to all the others ; and it had the disad- 
vantage, if it be not, however, in another sense, 
the advantage,* of coming after the finest speech, 
excepting that on the slave*trade, ever delivered 
by his great antagonist But there are passages in 
the earlier speeches, — particularly the fierce attack 
upon Lord Auckland in the Russian speech, — and 
the impressive and vehement summary of our fiul- 
ings and our misgovemment in the Reform speech, 

* Toagreattpeako^, it is always an advantage to fidlow 
a powerful adversary. The audience is prepared for attei»> 
tioOf nay, even feels a craving fixr some answer. 
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which it would be haid to match even in the 
speech of 1803. But for the inferiority of the sub- 
ject, the flpeech upon the Westminster Scrutiny in 
1784 might perhi^ be justly placed at the head of 
them alL The surpassing interest of the question 
to the speaker himself; the thoroi^h knowledge 
of all its details possessed by his audience, which 
made it sufficient to allude to matters and not to 
state them ;* the undeniably strong grounds of 
attack which he had against his adversary; all 
conspire to make this great oration as animated 
and energetic throughout, as it is perfectly felicit- 
ous both in the choice of topics and the handling 
of them. A fortunate cry of '^ Order j* which he 
early raised in the very exordium, by affirming 
that '* fitr from expecting any indulgence, he could 
scarcely hope for bare justice from the House," 
gave him occasion for dwelling on this topic, and 
pressing H home with additional illustration ; tiU 
the redoubled blows and repeated bursts of extem- 
poraneous dechunation almost overpowered the 
audience, while they wholly bore down all further 
interruption. A similar effect is said to have been 
produced by Mr. (now Lord) Plunket, in the 
Irish House of Commons, upon some one calling 

* This is one main canse of the ccmdseness and rapidity 
of the Greek orations; they were all on a few simple topics 
thoroughly known to the whole andienee. Much of thelf 
difficulty oomes also fh»m this source. , 

l3 
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ont to take down his wdcdii ^ Stop/' ttid tUi> 
OMisumtnate onttoi^ *^ aad jon shali have sdhm*' 
thing more to take down ;" and then ioi^awtd, m^ 
torrent, the most r^^AmauBt and iadignant dasorapH 
tion of the wr<Migs which hisoou&try had sustaiiMid» 
and had st^ to endure. 

In most of the extemal tpnllties e€ omtory, M& 
Fox WES eertaiidy deficient^ being <d an unwicWj 
person, without any gsaoe of actioai with a voioa nC 
little compass, and which, when pressed in th9: 
vehemence of his speech, beoancie siunll almost to a. 
cry or sqneak ; yet all this was ahsokitely fbif^toi. 
in the moment when the tommt bsgan to pour* 
Some of theundertonea of his voioe wexepeouliarly' 
sweet ; and there was even in the shrill aad pksD»^ 
ing sounds which he uttered when at the more 
exalted piteh, apower that thrilled the heart oftha 
hearer. His pre»iuiidatton of our language 
singularly heautifol, and his use of it pure 
chaste to severity. As he r^eoted, from the coiv 
rectness of his taste, all vicious ornaments, andwaa 
most sparing, indeed, in the use of figures at all ; 
so, in his choice of words, he jua^iy shunned foreign 
idiom, or words borrowed, whether from the ancioit 
or modem languages; and i^feeted the pureSaxoa 
tongue, the resources of which are unknown to so 
many who use it, both in writing and in speak- 

If from the orator wo tutu to the naniy wo 
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iad mueh more to blMoe and to iamfnt^ whether 
kis private ciuoRioler be wywdod or iik publie ; b«t 
fur the defects of tke Ibmer^ tbere a»o OKooses to 
be ofiered, aimest sufficioBt to vemove tke censure, 
and leave tbe feeling of ri^et entire and alone. 
The foolieh iadulgeiioe of a fisher, from whoM be 
iidierited bis taleaits certainly, hot little pnnciple, 
put him, whiieyet a boy, in the possesBiou of pe» 
onniary lOBonrees wbieh cannot safely be trusted t» 
nere advanced stages of youth ; and the dissipated 
halrfts of the tknes drew him, before the age of 
manhood, into the whirlpool of &shionable excess^ 
In tbe comparatively correct age in which our lot 
ia cast, it would be almost as URJui^ to apply our 
more severe standard to him and bia associates, as 
it would have hem fortbe Lmttowsand Hutchinsons 
of the seventeenth century, in writing a history of 
tbe Boman ^npire, to denounce the immoralities' of 
Julius Ceesiff. Nor let it be fergotten, that tbe 
noble heart and sweet di^)osition of this great man 
passed unscathed through an ordeal which, in 
almost every other instance, is found to deaden all 
the kindly and generous affections. A life of 
gambling, and intrigue, and fection, leh the nature 
of Charles Fox as little tainted with selfishness oi" 
Msehood, and his heart as little hard<^ed, as if he 
had lived and died in a fenn-house ; or rather as if 
he had not outlived his cMldbh years. 
The his^rian of a charaeter so attractivei ft» 
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softer ftatores of which piwent a rate contrast to 
the accustomed harshness of p<^tical men, is 
tempted to extend the same indulgence, and ascribe 
the errors of the statesman to the accidents of his 
position, or the less lofty tone of principle which 
<ystittguiBhed the earlier period of his public life, 
while his principles of conduct were forming and 
ripemng. The great party, too, which he so hmg 
led with matchless personal influence, would gladly 
cateh at such a means of defence ; but as the very 
same measure of justice or of mercy must be meted 
out to the public conduct of Mr. Pitt, his great 
rival, there would be liUle gain to party pride by 
that sacrifice of principle which would almie lead 
to such unworthy concessions. It b of most dan- 
gerous example, of most cwrupting toidency, ever 
to let the fitults of statesmen pass unc^isured ; or 
to treat the errors or the crimes which involve the 
interests of millions with the same indulgence to- 
wards human frailty which we may, in the exercise 
of charity, show towards the more venial trans* 
gressions that only hurt an individual ; most com- 
monly only the wrong-doer himself. Of Mr. Fox 
it must be said, that whilst his political principles 
were formed upon the true model of the Whig 
School, and led him, when combined with his po- 
riiion as opposing the government's warlike and 
o^ressive policy, to defend the liberty of America, 
and support the cause of peace both in thatand the 
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French war, yet he constantly modified these prin- 
ciples, according to his own situation and circum« 
stances as a party chief; making the ambition of 
the man and the interest of his followers the go- 
verning rule of his conduct. The charge is a 
grave one ; but unhappily the &cts fully bear it 
out. Because Lord Shelbume had gained the 
King's ear, by an intrigue possibly, but then Lord 
Shelbume never had pretended to be a follower of 
Mr. f!ox, the latter formed a coalition with Lord 
North, whose person and whose policy he had spent 
his whole life in decrying; whose misgovemment 
of Am^ica had been the cause of nearly destroying 
the empire ; and whose whole principles were the 
very reverse of his own. The ground taken by this 
fCoalition on which to subvert the government of 
Lord Shelbume and Mr. Pitt, was, their having 
made a peace &vourable to England beyond what 
could have been expected^ aflcr the state to which 
Lord North's maladministration bad reduced her ; 
their having, among other things, given the new 
American States too large concessions ; and their 
having made inadequate provision for the security 
and indemnity of the American loyalists. On such 
ground they, Mr. Fox and Lord North, succeeded 
in overturning the ministry, and took their places ; 
which they held for a few months, when the King 
dismissed them, amidst the all but universal joy of 
the country ; men of all ranks, and parties, and 
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•Bots, yMng in one fo^fog of disgust at the ht» 
lioQS pTOfieiwities in wfakh the inmatiinil afiiavee 
was b^otten ; and apprehending from it, as Mr. 
Wi^rfofree vcmarked, '^ a progeny stamped -with 
the features of both parents^ the violence of the<me 
party, and the €onrupti<Mi of the ether.^ Tliis 
grand error raised the Tories and Mr. Pitt to the 
power whiefa, during their long and undxsttti-bed 
reign, they enjoyed, notwithstanding all the un- 
paralleled difiieulties of the times, and in spite of 
so many fiiilures in all the military oiterprises of 
themselrea and of their foreign allies. The or^- 
nal qumrel with Mr. Pitt was an error preeeeding 
firom the sasne evil somree. His early but mature 
talents had been amply di^ilayed ; he had already 
gained an influenoe in Parliament and the country 
partly firom hereditary, partly from personal qua^ 
lities, second only to that of Mr. Fox ; his private 
diaraoter was wholly untarnished; his principles 
were the same with those of the Whigs; he had 
nobly fought with them the battle which destroyed 
the North administraticm. Yet no first-rate place 
could be found to offi» him ; although Mr. Fox 
had once and again declared a boundless admira- 
tiim of his genius^ and an unlimited confidence in 
hi»eharacter. Lord John Oav^idish, of an illus- 
trious Whig house by birth, but himself one of the 
most obscure of mankind, must needs be made 
Cfaancellm: of the Exchequer ; Mr. Pitt was only 
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the 80& of IjMd Cfaalluuii^ and a man of vast talents, 
as weU as spotless veputation; and he was thus net 
penniltedy withont a sacrifice af personal honour, 
to be the ally of Mr. Fox, in serving their eom- 
moa eoimtry. How mneh miserf and mischief 
might the world have been i^paved had the Rock- 
ingham Ministry preferred Mr. Pitt to Lord John 
Cavendish, and made the union between him and 
the Whigs perpetual ! We shall presently see that 
an error almost as great in itself, though in its 
eoDseqoenoes &r frmn being so disastrous, was 
afterwards ooomiitted by Mr. Pitt himself. 

The intenml between the American and the 
Efosdi wars was passed by Mr. Fox in opposing 
wfaafeeiver was proposed by his antagonist ; with the 
reingle exception of the measures for restoring the 
Stadtholder's authority in 17S7. His hearty admi- 
zatifm of the Fr^ich Revolution is well known ; 
and it was unqualified by any of the profound 
and sagadous forebodings of Mr. Burke, excited 
by the distirnst of vast and sudden changes among 
a people wholly unprepared; and which seems 
never afterwards to have been diminished by the 
undoubted &ct of a minority having obtained the 
sway,^ and being compelled to make up, with the 
resources of terror, for the essential want of sup- 
port among the people at large. The separation 
of his aristocffatie supporters, md the unfortunate 
war to which it led, left him to struggle for peace 
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UiBumpked- a* hs dldiy haA not tlie^ pctfrty wiudi 
Fm 8& inUi' led pcsvevered in maJBfapufay the 
Iwdy wwMifiue v »>d >» raUpBg rouBid tlioB whstevw 
left ctf; tlM fdd EngHib spoit to rwkt o|k 
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ME. PITT. 



The circumstances of his celebrated antagonist's 
situation were as different from his own as could 
well be imagined. It was not merely disparity of 
years by which they were distinguished; all the 
hereditary prejudices under which the one appeared 
before the country were as unfavourable, as the 
prepossessions derived from his father's character 
and renown were auspicious to the entrance of the 
other upon the theatre of public affairs. The grief, 
indeed, was yet recent which the people had felt 
for the loss of Lord Chatham's genius, so proudly 
towering above all party views and personal ties, so 
entirely devoted to the cause of his principles and 
his patriotism — when his son appeared to take -his 
station, and contest the first rank in the popular 
affectioa with the son of him whose policy and 

VOL. II. B 
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parts had been sunk into obscurity by the superior 
lustre of his rivaFs capacity and virtues. But 
the young statesman's own talents and conduct 
made good the claim which his birth preferred. 
At an age when others are , but entering upon the 
study of state affairs and the practice of debating, 
he came forth armature politician^ afinished orator, — 
even, as if by inspiration, an accomplished debater. 
His knowledge, too, was not confined to the study of 
the classics, though with these he was familiarly con- 
versant ; the more severe pursuits of Cambridge had 
imparted to him some acquaintance with the stricter 
sciences which have had their home upon the banks 
of the Granta since Newton made them his abode ; 
and with political philosophy he was more familiar 
than most Englishmen of his own age. Having 
prepared himself, too, for being called to the bar, 
and both attended on courts of justice and frequented 
the Western Circuit, he had more knowledge and 
habits of business than can fall to the share of oar 
young patricians; — the material out of which British 
statesmen are for the most part fashioned by an 
attendance upon debates in Parliament, and a study 
of newspapers in the clubs. Happy had he not too 
soon removed into office from the prosecution of 
'Studies which his rapid political success broke off 
never to be resumed ! For the leading defect of his 
life, which is seen through all his measures, ^and 
vbiofa'DOt even his great (M^acity and intense in- 
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dustry could supply, was an ignorance of the prin- 
ciples upon which large plans are to be framed, and 
nations to be at once guided and improved. As 
soon as he entered upon official duties, his time 
was at the mercy of every one who had a claim to 
prefer, a grievance to complain of, or a nostrum to 
propound ; nor could the hours of which the day 
consists suffice at once to give all these their au* 
dience; to transact the routine business of his sta- 
tion; to direct or to counteract the intrigues of 
party ; and, at the same time,, to learn all that his 
sudden transplanting from the study to the Cabinet, 
and from the Bar to the Senate, had of necessity left 
unlearnt.* 

From hence, and from the temptation always 
afforded in times of difficulty to avoid as much as 
possible all unnecessary embarrassments and all 
risks not forced upon him, arose the peculiarity 
which marks his story, and marks it in a way not 
less hurtful to his own renown, through after ages, 
than unfortunate for his country. With more 
power than any minister ever possessed — with an 
Opposition which rather was a help than a hifi- 
dranee to him during the greater part of his rule-*- 
with a friendly Court, an obsequious Parliament, a 
confiding people — he held the supreme place in the 

* When the conversation pnoe rolled upon the quality 
most required in a prime minister, Mr. Pitt said, *'No<*- 
patience is that quality." 

B 2 
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public councils for many years, and, excepting the 
Union with Ireland, which was forced upon him by 
a rebellion, and which was both corruptly and im- 
perfectly carried, so as to produce the smallest pos- 
sible benefit to either country, he has not lefl a 
single measure behind him for which the commu- 
nity, whose destinies he so long swayed, has any 
reason to respect his memory ; while, by want of 
firmness, he was the cause of an impolicy and ex- 
travagance, the effects of which are yet felt, and will 
oppress us beyond the life of the youngest now alive. 
It is assuredly not to Mr. Pitt's sinking-fund 
tliat we allude, as showing his defective political 
resources ; that scheme, now exploded, after being 
gradually given up by all adepts in the science of 
finance, was for many years their favourite; nor 
can he in this particular be so justly charged, as 
he well may in all the rest of his measures, with 
never having gone before his age, and not always 
being upon a level with the wisdom of his own 
times. Yet may it be confessed that, his financial 
administration being the main feature in his official 
history, all his other plans are allowed to have been 
£dlures at the time ; and this, the only exception, 
began to be questioned before his decease, and has 
long been abandoned.* Neither should we visit 

* It was Dr. Price's Plan ; and he complained that of 
the three schemes proposed by him, Mr. Pitt had selected 
the worst. 
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harshly the entire change of his opinions upon the 
great question of Reform ; albeit the qi^tion with 
which his claims to public favour commenced, and 
on his support of which his early popularity and 
power were almost wholly grounded. But the 
force must be admitted, of the defence urged for 
his conversion, that the alarms raised in the most 
reflecting minds by the French Revolution, and its 
cognate excitement among ourselves, justified a re« 
consideration of the opinions originally entertained 
upon our Parliamentary system, and might induce 
an honest alteration of them. But that any such 
considerations could ever justify him in lending 
himself to the persecution of his former associates 
in that cause, may be peremptorily denied ; and in 
aid of this denial, it may be asked, what would have 
been said of Mr. Wilberforce, and the other aboli- 
tionists, had they, on account of some dreadful de- 
solation of our colonies by negro insurrection, sud- 
denly joined in proscribing and persecuting all who, 
after they themselves had left the cause, should have 
continued to devote their efforts to its promotion ? 
But the main charge against Mr. Pitt is his having 
suffered himself to be led away by the alarms of the 
Court, and the zeal of his new allies, the Burke and 
Windham party, from the ardent love of peace 
which he professed and undoubtedly felt, to the 
eager support of the war against France, which 
might well have been avoided had he but stood 
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finn. The deplorable consequences of this change 
in his conduct are too well known : they are still 
too sensibly felt. But are the motives of it wholly 
free from suspicion ? Cui bono ? was the question 
put by the Roman lawyer when the person really 
guilty of any act was sought for. " Whom does it 
profit?" — A similar question may often be put, 
without any want of charity, when we are in quest 
of the motives which prompted a doubtful or sus- 
picious course of action, proved by experience to 
have been disastrous to the world. That, as the 
chief of a party, Mr. Pitt was incalculably a gainer 
by the event which, for a while, well-nigh annihi- 
lated the Opposition to his Ministry, and left that 
Opposition crippled as long as the war lasted, no 
man can doubt. That, independent of its breaking 
up the Whig party, the war gave their antago- 
nist a constant lever wherewithal to move at will 
both parliament and people, as long as the sinews 
of war could be obtained from the resources of the 
country, is at least as unquestionable a fact. 

But that he very soon opened his eyes to the disas- 
trous effects of the war is certain. The violence 
and misrepresentations of party long concealed the 
truth, and left men to doubt whether or not the 
minister was desirous of a peace which should re- 
store prosperity to his own country and impose 
bounds to the wide-spreading conquests of the 
enemy. It was even very confidently affirmed that 
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he was unforgiving towards Mr. Wilberforce, who 
brought forward a motion which it was alleged — 
falsely though .confidently alleged — forced him re- 
luctantly into a negotiation with FVance. The 
most ample contradiction of these factious slanders 
has now been given to the world by Lord Malmes- 
bury's publication of his grand&ther's papers — a 
publication which I am very far from approving 
in all its parts^ but which bears the most honour- 
able testimony to Mr. Pitt's conduct in many 
essential particulars. No one can rise from a' 
perusal of the ambassador's ' Diary and Corre- 
spondence' without feeling at once how amiable and ' 
honourable Mr. Pitt was in all the relations of 
private life, and how sincerely desirous he was of 
m^ing peace with the Executive Directory, almost ' 
at any price. The falsehoods caused by factious 
virulence, and believed by the blindness of dupes, 
never received a more complete exposure. 

He may indeed well have felt conscious that to 
preside over the war was not his natural vocation. 
His conduct in it betrayed no extent of views, no 
commanding notions of policy. Anything more 
commonplace can hardly be imagined. To form 
one coalition after another in Germany, and sub- 
sidise the allies with millions of free gift, or aid 
them with profuse loans, until all the powers in 
our pay were defeated in succession, and most of 
them either destroyed or x!on verted into tools of the 
enemy — such were all the resources of his diplo* 
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matic skill. To shun any effectual conflict with 
the enemy, while he wasted our military force ir. 
petty expeditions; to occupy forts, and capture 
colonies, which, if France prevailed in Europe, 
were useless acquisitions, only increasing the amount 
of the slave-trade, and carrying abroad our own 
capital, and which, if France were beaten in Eu- 
rope, would all of themselves fall into our hands — 
such was the whole scheme of his warlike policy. 
The operations of our navy, which were undertaken 
as a matter of course, and would have been per- 
formed, and must have led to our brilliant mari- 
time successes, whoever was the minister, nay, 
whether or not there was any minister at all, may 
be added to the account ; but can have little or no 
influence upon the estimate to be formed of hj^ 
belligerent administration. When, after a most 
culpable refusal to treat with Napoleon in 1800 — 
the work of his associates, and chiefly of the Can- 
ning school — a refusal grounded on the puerile 
hope of the newly-gotten Consular power being- 
soon overthrown, he found it impossible any longer 
to continue the ruinous expenditure of the war, he 
retired, placing in his office a friend, with \^'hom he 
quarrelled for refusing to retire when he was byi- 
den.* But the ostensible ground of his resignation 
was the King's bigoted refusal to emancipate the 

* liord Malmesbury's Papers show, in a very remarkable 
manner, how extremely reluctant Mr. Pitt was to break with 
Mr. Addington (see iiifra, Canning). 
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Irish catholics. Nothing could have more redounded 
to his glory than this. But he resumed office in 
1804, refused to make any stipulation for those same 
catholics, and always opposed those who urged their 
claims, on the utterly unconstitutional ground of the 
king's personal prejudices; a groimd quite as solid for 
yielding to that monarch in 1801 as for not urging 
him in 1804. It was quite as discreditable to him 
that, on the same occasion, after pressing Mr. Fox 
upon George III. as an accession of strength neces- 
sary for well carrying on the war, he agreed to take 
office without any such accession, rather than thwart 
the personal antipathy, the capriciousness, the de- 
spicable antipathy of that narrow-minded and vin- 
dictive prince against the most illustrious of his 
subjects.* 

* It is a singular instaBCC of the great effects of trivial 
circumstances that the following anecdote has been pre- 
served : — During the co-operation of all parties against Mr. 
Addington's Government in the spring of 1804, Mr. Pitt 
and Mr. C. Long vrere one night passing the door of 
Brooks's Club-house on their way from the House of Com- 
mons, when Mr. Pitt, who had not been there since the 
Coalition of 1784, said he had a great mind to go in and 
sup. His wary friend said, " 1 think you had better not,'* 
and turned aside the well-conceived intention. When we 
reflect on the high favour Mr. Pitt then was in with the 
Whigs, and consider the nature of Mr. Fox as well as his 
own, we can have little doubt of the cordial friendship which 
such a night would have cemented, and that the union of the 
two parties would have been complete* 

b3 
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These are heavy charges ; but I fear the worst 
remains to be urged against the conduct of this 
eminent person. No man felt more strongly on 
the subject of the African Slave Trade than he ; 
and all who heard him are agreed that his speeches 
against it were the finest of his noble orations. Yet 
did he continue for eighteen years of his life, suffer- 
ing every one of his colleagues, nay, of his mere 
underlings in office, to vote £^ainst the question 
of Abolition, if they thought fit ; men, the least 
inconsiderable of whom durst no more have 
thwarted him upon any of the more trifliDg mea- 
sures of his government, than they durst have 
thrust their heads into the fire. Even the foreign 
slave-trade, and the traffic which his war policy 
had trebled by the captured enemy's colonies, he 
suffered to grow and prosper under the fostering 
influence of British capital ; and after letting years 
and years glide away^ and hundreds of thousands 
be torn from their own country, and carried to 
perpetual misery in ours, while one stroke of his 
pen could, at any moment, have stopped it for ever, 
he only could be brought to issue, a few months 
before his death, the Order in Council which at 
length destroyed the pestilence. This is by &r 
the gravest charge to which Mr. Pitt's memory is 
exposed. 

If from the statesman we turn to .he orator, the 
contrast is indeed marvellous. He is to be placed, 
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without any doubt, in the highest class. With a 
sparing use of ornament, hardly indulging more in 
figures, or even in figurative expression, than the 
most severe examples of ancient chasteness allowed 
— with little variety of style, hardly any of the 
graces of manner — he no sooner rose than he car- 
ried away every hearer, and : kept the attention 
fixed and unflagging till it pleased him to let it go ; 
and then 

'* So charming left his voice, that we, awhile. 
Still thought him speaking, still stood fix*d to hear " 

This magical eflPect was produced by his unbroken 
flow, which never for a moment left the hearer in 
pain or doubt, and yet was not the mean fluency of 
mere relaxation, requiring no effort of the speaker, 
but imposing on the listener a heavy^ task ; by his 
lucid arrangement, which made all • parts of the 
most complicated, subject quit their entanglement, 
and fall each into its place ; by the clearness of his 
statements, which presented at once a picture to 
the mind ; by the< forcible appeals to strict reason 
and strong feeling, which formed the great staple 
pf the discourse ; by the majesty of the diction ; by 
the depth and fulness of the most 'sonorous voice, 
and the unbending dignity of the manner, which 
ever reminded us that we were in the presence of 
more than an advocate or debater — ^that there stood 
before us a ruler of the people. Such were inva- 
riably the effects of this singular eloquence ; and 
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they were as certainly produced on ordinary occa- 
sions, as in those grander displays when he rose 
to the height of some great argument ; or indulged 
in vehement invective i^ainst some individual, and 
variegated his speech with that sarcasm of which 
he was so great a master, and indeed so little 
sparing an employer ; although even here all was 
uniform and consistent ; nor did anything, in any 
mood of mind, ever drop from him that was un- 
suited to the majestic frame of the whole, or could 
disturb the serenity of the full and copious flood 
rolled along. 

But if such was the unfailing impression at first 
produced, and which, for a season absorbing the 
faculties, precluded all criticism ; upon reflection, 
faults and imperfections certainly were disclosed. 
There prevailed a monotony in the matter, as well 
as in the manner ; and even the delightful voice 
which so long prevented this from being felt, was 
itself almost without any variety of tone. All 
things were said nearly in the same way ; as if by 
some curious machine, periods were rounded and 
flung off"; as if, in like moulds, though of different 
sizes, ideas were shaped and brought out. His 
composition was correct enough, but not peculiarly 
felicitous ; his English was sufficiently pure with- 
out being at all racy, or various, or brilliant ; his 
style was, by Mr. Windham, called " a state paper 
style," in allusion to its combined dignity and po- 
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verty ; and the same nice observer, referring to the 
eminently skilful way in which he balanced his 
phrases, sailed near the wind, and seemed to dis* 
close much whilst he kept the greater part of his 
meaning to himself, declared that " he verily be- 
lieved Mr. Pitt could speak a King's speech off- 
hand." , His declamation was admirable, mingling 
with and clothing the argument, aa to be good for 
any thing declamation always must ; and no more 
separable from the reasoning than the heat is from 
the metal in a stream of lava. Yet, with all this 
excellence, the last effect of the highest eloquence 
w^as for the most part wanting ; we seldom forgot 
the speaker, or lost the artist in the work. He 
was earnest enough ; he seemed quite sincere ; he 
was moved himself as he would move us ; we even 
went along with him, and forgot ourselves; but we 
hardly forgot him; and while thrilled with the 
glow which his burning words diffused, or transfixed 
with wonder at so marvellous a display of skill, we 
yet felt that it was admiration of a consummate 
artist which filled us, and that after all we were 
present at an exhibition ; gazing upon a wonderful 
performer indeed, but still a performer. 

We have ventured to name the greatest displays 
of Mr. Fox's oratory ; and it is fit we should at- 
tempt as much by his illustrious rival's. The 
speech on the war, in 1803, which, by an accident 
that befell the gallery, was never reported, is ge- 
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nerally supposed to have excelled all his other- 
performances in vehement and spirit-stirring decla- 
mation ; and this may be the more easily believed 
when we know that Mr. Fox, in his reply, said, 
^^ The orators of antiquity would have admired, pro- 
bably would have envied it." The last half hour 
is described as having been one unbroken torrent 
of the most majestic declamation. Of those speeches 
which are in any degree preserved (though it must 
be remarked that the characteristics now given of 
his eloquence show how much of it was sure to 
escape even the fullest transcript that could be 
given of the words), the finest in all probability is 
that upon the peace of 1783 and the Coalition, 
when he so happily closed his magnificent perora> 
tion by that noble yet simple figure, " And if this 
inauspicious union be not already consummated, in 
the name of my country I forbid the banns." But 
all authorities agree in placing his speech on the 
Slave Trade, in 1791, before any other effort of his 
genius ; because it combined, with the most impas- 
sioned declamation, the deepest pathos, the most 
lively imagination, and the closest reasoning. I 
have it from Lord Wellesley, who sat beside him 
on this memorable occasion, that its effects on 
Mr. Fox were manifest during the whole period of 
the delivery, while Mr. Sheridan expressed his 
feelings in the most hearty and even passionate 
terms ; and I have it from Mr. Windham that he 
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walked home lost in amazement at 'the compass, till 
then unknown to him, of human eloquence. It is 
from the former source of information that I derive 
the singular fiict of the orator's health at the time 
being such as to require his retirement immediately 
before he rose, in order to take a medicine required 
for allaying the violent irritation of his stomach. 

Let it, however, be added, that he was from the 
first a finished debater, although certainly practice 
and the habit of command had given him more 
perfect quickness in percdving an advantage and 
availing himself of an opening, as it were, in the 
adverse battle, with the skill and the rapidity 
wherewith our Wellington, in an instant, perceiv- 
ing the columns of Marmont somewhat too widely 
separated, executed the movement that gave him 
the victory of Salamanca. So did Mr. Pitt over- 
throw his great antagonist on the Eegen'cy, and in 
some other conflicts. It may be further observed^ 
that never was any kind of eloquence, or any cast 
of talents more perfectly suited to the position of 
leading the Government forces, keeping vp the 
spirits of his followers under disaster, encouraging 
them to stand a galling adverse fire, above all, pre- 
senting them and the j&iendly though neutral 
portion of the audience, with reasons or with plau- 
sible pretexts for giving the Government that sup- 
port which the one class desired to give, and the 
other had no disposition to withhold. The effects 
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which his calm and dignified, yet earnest, manner 
produced on these classes, and the impression 
which it left on their minds, have been admirably 
portrayed by one of the most able among them, 
and with his well-chosen words this imperfect 
sketch of so great a subject may be closed : — 
'^ Every part of his speaking, in sentiment, in lan- 
guage, and in delivery, evidently bore the stamp of 
his character. All communicated a definite and 
varied apprehension of the qualities of strenuous- 
ness without bustle, unlaboured intrepidity, and 
severe greatness."* 

Nothing that we have yet said of this extraor- 
dinary person has touched upon his private cha- 
racter, unless so far as the graver faults of the 
politician must ever border upon the vices or the 
frailties of the man. But it must be admitted, 
what even his enemies were willing to confess, that 
in his failings, or in his delinquencies, there was 
nothing mean, paltry, or low. His failings were 
ascribed to love of power and of glory ; and pride 
was the harshest feature that disfigured him to the 
^public eye. We doubt if this can all be said with 
perfect justice; still more that, if it conld, any 
-.satisfactory defence would thus be made. The 

^ Qmrterly Review, August, 1819. — ^Supposed by some to 
he by Mr. J. H. Frere, but avowedly by an intimate per- 
sonal friend. I have ascertained it to be the work of my 
late lamented friend Sir fiobert Grant 
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ambition cannot be pronounced very lofty \vhich 
showed that place, mere high station, was so dear 
to it as to be sought without regard to its just con- 
comitant, power, and clung by, after being stript 
of this, the only attribute that can recommend it 
to noble minds. Yet he well described his office 
as '^ the pride of his heart and the pleasure of his 
life," when boasting that he had sacrificed it to his 
engagements with Ireland at the Union ; and then, 
within a very short period, he proved that the 
pleasure and the pride were far too dearly loved to 
let him think of that tie when he again grasped 
them, wholly crippled, and deprived of all power 
to carry a single measure of importance. Nor can 
any thirst for power itself, any ambition, be it of 
the most exalted kind, ever justify the measures 
which he contrived for putting to death those 
former coadjutors of his own, whose leading object 
was reform; even if they had overstepped the 
bounds of law, in the pursuit of their common 
purpose. His conduct on the slave-trade falls 
within the same view; and leaves a dark shade 
resting upon his reputation as a man, a shade 
which, God be praised, few would take, to be the 
fiTat of orators and greatest of ministers. 

In private life he was singularly amiable ; his 
spirits were naturally buoyant and even playful ; 
his affections warm ; his veracity scrupulously 
exact ; his integrity wholly without a stain ; and, 
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although he was, from his situation, cut off from 
most of the relations of domestic life, as a son and 
a brother he was perfect, and no man M'as more 
fondly beloved or more sincerely mourned by his 
friends.* 

It was a circumstance broadly distinguishing the 
parliamentary positiim of the two great leaders 
whom we have been surveying, that while the one 
had to, fight the whole battle of his government for 
many years, the first and most arduous of his life, 
if not single handed, yet with but one coadjutor of 
any power, the other was surrounded by " troops 
of friends," any one of whom might well have 
borne the foremost part. Against such men as 
Burke, Windham, Sheridan, North, Erskine, Lee, 
Barn^,— Mr. Pitt could only set Mr. Dundas ; and 
it is certainly th^ most astonishing part of his his- 
tory, that against such a phalanx, biacked by the 
majority of the Commons, he could struggle all 

* The story told of his refusing to marry Mademoiselle 
Necker (afterwards Madame de Stael), when the match was 
proposed by the fkther, rests upon a true foundation ; but the 
form of the answer, " That he was already married to his 
country," has, unless it was a jest, which is very possible, no 
more foundation than the dramatic exit described by Mr. 
Rose in the House of Commons, when he stated ** Oh my 
country " to have been his last words — though it is certain 
that, for many hours, he only uttered incoherent sentences. 
Such things were too theatrical for so great a man, and of 
too vulgar a caste for so consummate a performer, had he 
stooped to play a part in such circumstances. 
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through the first session of his administration. 
Indeed, had it not been for the support which he 
receivied both from the Court and the Lords, and 
from the People, who. were justly offfended with the 
unnatural coalition of his adversaries, that session 
would not only have been marvellous but impossible. 
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Of Mr. Fox's adherents who Iiave just been named, 
the most remarkable certainly was Mr. Sheridan, 
and with all his faults, and all his failings, and all 
his defects, the first in genius and greatest in power. 
When the illustrious name of Erskine appears in 
the bright catalogue, it is unnecessary to add that 
we here speak of parliamentary genius and political 
power. 

These sketches as naturally begin with a notice 
of the means by which the great rhetorical com- 
batants were brought up, and trained and armed 
for the conflict, as Homer's battles do with the 
buckling on of armour and other note of prepara- 
tion, when he brings liis warriors forward upon the 
scene. Of Mr. Sheridan, any more than of Mr. 
Burke, it cannot be lamented, as of almost all 
other English statesmen, that he came prematurely 
into public life, without time given for preparation 
by study. Yet this time in his case had been far 
otherwise spent than in Mr. Burke's. Though his 
education had not been neglected, for he was bred 
at Harrow, and with Dr. Parr, yet he was an idle 
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and a listless boy, learning as little as possible, and 
suffering as much wretchedness ; an avowal which 
to the end of his life he never ceased to make, and 
to make in a very affecting manner. Accordingly, 
he brought away from school a very slender pro- 
vision of classical learning; and his taste, never 
correct or chaste, was wholly formed by acquaint* 
ange with the English poets and dramatists, and 
perhaps a few of our more ordinary prose-writers ; 
for in no other language could he read with any- 
thing approaching to ease. Of those poet^, he 
most professed to admire and to have studied Dry- 
den ; he plainly had most studied Pope, whom he 
always vilified and always imitated. But of dra- 
matists his passion evidently was Congreve, and 
afler him, Vanbrugh, Farquhar, even Wycherley ; 
all of whom served for the model, partly even for 
the magazine of his own dramatic writings, as 
Pope did of his verses. * The Duenna,' however, 
is formed afler the fashion of Gay ; of whom it 
falls further short than the * School for Scandal ' 
does of Congreve. That his plays were great pro- 
ductions for any age, astonishing for a youth of 
twenty-three and twenty-five, is unquestionable. 
Johnson has accounted for the phenomenon of 
Congreve, at a still earlier period of life, shoM^ing 
much knowledge of the world, by observing that, 
on a close examination, his dialogues and charac- 
ters might have been gathered from books " with- 
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out much actual commerce with mankind.'* . ^he 
same can hardly be said of the ' School for Scan- 
dal;' but the author wrote it when he was five 
years older than Congreve had been at the date of 
the ' Old Bachelor.' 

Thus with an ample share of literary and dra- 
matic reputation, but not certainly of the kind 
most auspicious for a statesman ; with a most slen- 
der provision of knowledge at all likely to be useful 
in political afi^rs ; with a position by birth and 
profession little suited to command the respect of 
the most aristocratic country in Europe — the son 
of an actor, the manager himself of a theatre-— he 
came into that parliament which was enlightened 
by the vast and various knowledge, as well as forti- 
fied and adorned by the more choice literary &me 
of a Burke, and which owned the sway of con- 
summate orators like Fox and Pitt. His first 
effort was unambitious, and it was imsuccessful. 
Aiming at but a low flight, he failed in that 
humble attempt. An experienced judge, Woodiall, 
told him '^ It would never do ;" and counselled 
him to seek again the more congenial atmosphere 
of Drury-lane. But he was resolved that it should 
do; he had taken his part; and, as he felt the 
matter was in him, he vowed not to desist till << he 
had brought it out." What he wanted in acquired 
learning, and in natural quickness, he made up by 
inde&tigable industry : within given limits, towards 
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a present object, no labour could daunt him ; no 
man could work for a season with more steady 
and unwearied application. By constant practice 
in small matters, or before private committees, by 
diligent attendance upon all debates, by habitual 
intercourse with all dealers in political wares, from 
the chiefs of parties and their more refined coteries 
to the providers of daily discussion for the public 
and the chroniclers of parliamentary speeches, he 
trained himself to a facility of speaking, absolutely 
essential to all but first-rate genius, and all but 
necessary even to that ; and he acquired what 
acquaintance with the science of politics he ever 
possessed, or his speeches ever betrayed. By these 
steps he rose to the rank of a first-rate speaker, 
and as great a debater as a want of readiness and 
need for preparation would permit. 

He had some qualities which led him to this 
jank, and which only required the habit of speech 
to bring them out into successful exhibition; a 
warm imagination, though more prone to repeat 
with variations the combinations of others, or to 
combine anew their creations, than to bring forth 
original productions ; a fierce, dauntless spirit of 
attack ; a fiimiliarity, acquired from his dramatic 
studies, with the feelings of the heart and the ways 
to touch its chords; a ^cility of epigram and 
point, the yet more direct gift of the same theatri- 
cal aj^renticeship ; an excellent maaner not un- 
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The adroitness with which he turned to account 
sudden occasions of popular excitement, and often 
at the expense of the Whig party, generally too 
indiiferent to such advantages, and too insensible 
to the damage they thus sustained in public estima- 
tion, is well known. On the mutiny in the fleet, 
he was beyond all question right ; on the French 
invasion, and on the attacks upon Napoleon, he 
was almost as certainly wrong ; but these appeals 
to the people and to the national feelings of the 
House, tended to make the orator well received, if 
they added little to the statesman's reputation ; and 
of the latter character he was not ambitious. His 
most celebrated speech was certainly the one upon 
the " Begum Charge '* in the proceedings against 
Hastings; and nothing can exceed the accounts 
left us of its unprecedented success. Not only the 
practice then first began, which has gradually 
increased till it greets every good speech, of cheer- 
ing, on the speaker resuming his seat, but the 
minister besought the House to adjourn the decision 
of the question, as being incapacitated £rom form- 

a composer of music, became a wine merchant. " You will," 
said the ready wit, <* import your music and compose your 
wine." Nor was this service exacted from the old idea 
thought sufficient — so in the House of Commons an easy 
and apparently off-hand parenthesis was thus filled with it 
at Mr. Dundas's cost and charge " (who generally resorts to 
his memory for his jokes, and to his imagination for his 
Acts)." 

VOL. ir. c 
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ing a just judgment under the influence of such 
powerful eloquence ; while all men on all sides 
vied with each other in extolling so wonderful a 
performance. Nevertheless, the opinion has now 
become greatly prevalent, that a portion of this 
success was owing to the speech having so greatly 
surpassed all the speaker's former efforts; to the 
extreme interest of the topics which the subject 
naturally presented ; and to the artist-like elabora- 
tion and beautiful delivery of certain fine passages, 
rather than to the merits of the whole. Certain it 
is, that the repetition of great part of it, presented 
in the short-hand notes of the speech on the same 
charge in Westminster Hall, disappoints every 
reader who has heard of the success which attended 
the earlier effort. In truth, Mr. Sheridan's taste 
was very far from being chaste, or even moderately 
; correct; he delighted in gaudy figures; he was 
attracted by glare; and cared not whether the 
brilliancy came from tinsel or gold, from broken 
glass or pure diamond ; he overlaid his thoughts 
with epigrammatic diction; he 'Splayed to the 
galleries," and indulged them, of course, with an 
endless succession of clap-traps. His worst pas- 
sages by far were those which he evidently pre- 
ferred himself; — full of imagery often hr fetched, 
oftener gorgeous, and loaded with point that drew 
the attention of the hearer away from the thoughts 
to the words ; and his best by &r were those where 
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he declaimed, with his deep clear voice, though 
somewhat thick utterance, with a fierce defiance of 
some adversary, or an unappeasable vengeance 
against some oppressive act ; or reasoned rapidly, 
in the like tone, upon some plain matter of fiict, 
or exposed as plainly to homely ridicule some 
puerile sophism ; and in all this, his admirable 
manner was aided by an eye singularly piercing,* 
and a countenance which, though coarse, and even 
in some filatures gross, was yet animated and ex- 
pressive, and could easily assume the figure of both 
rage, and menace, and scorn. The few sentences 
with which he thrilled the House on the liberty of 
the press in 1810 were worth, perhaps, more than 
all his elaborated epigrams and forced flowers on 
the Begum Charge, or all his denunciations of 
Napoleon ; ^< whose morning orisons and evening 
prayers are for the conquest of England, whether 
he bends to the God of Battles or worships the 
Goddess of Reason ;"t certainly far better than 
such pictures of his power, as his having ^^ thrones 
for his watch-towers, kings for his sentinels, and 
for the palisades of his castle sceptres stuck with 
crowns."{ « Give them,"- said he in 1810, and in 
a far higher strain of eloquence, '^ a corrupt House 
of Lords ; give them a venal House of Commons ; 
give them a tyrannical Prince ; give them a truck- 

* It had the singolarity of never winking, 
t 1802. I 1807. 

c2 
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ling Court, — and let me but have an unfettered 
press ; I will defy them to encroach a hair's-breadth 
upon the liberties of England.'** Of all his speeches 
there can be little doubt that the most powerful, as 
the most chaste, was his reply, in 1805, upon the 
motion which he had made for repealing the 
Defence Act. Mr. Pitt had unwarily thrown out 
a sneer at his support of Mr. Addington, as though 
It was insidious. Such a stone, cast by a person 
whose house on that aspect was one pane of glass, 
could not ikil to call down a shower of missiles; 
and they who witnessed the looks and gestures of 
the aggressor under the pitiless pelting of the 
tempest which he had provoked, represent it as 
certain that there were moments when he intended 
to &sten a personal quarrel upon the vehement and 
implacable declaimer.^ 

When the just tribute of extraordinary admira- 
tion has been bestowed upon this great orator, the 
whole of his praise has been exhausted. As a 
statesman', he is without a place in any class, or of 
any rank ; it would be incorrect and flattering to 
call him a bad, or a hurtful, or a short-sighted, or 
a middling statesman ; lie was no statesman at all. 

* 1810. 

■)- Mr. Sheridan wrote his speech daring the debate at a 
oofFee-hoase near the Hall ; and it is reported most accu- 
rately in the Parliamentary debates, apparently from his 
own notes. ^ 
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As a party man, his character stood lower than it 
deserved, chiefiy horn certain personal dislikes 
towards him ; for, ^th the perhaps doubtful ex- 
ception of his courting popularity at his party's 
expense on the two occasions already mentioned, 
and the much more serious charge against him of 
betraying his party in the Carlton House negotia- 
tion of 1812, followed by his extraordinary denial 
of the facts when he last appeared in Parliament, 
there can nothing be laid to his charge as incon- 
sistent with the rules of the strictest party duty 
and honour ; although he made as large sacrifices 
as any unprofessional man ever did to the cause of 
a long and hopeless Opposition, and was oflen 
treated with unmerited coldness and disrespect by 
his coadjutors. But as a man, his character stood 
confessedly low: his intemperate habits, and his 
pecuniary embarrassments, did not merely tend to 
imprudent conduct, by which himself alone might 
be the sufferer ; they involved his family in the 
same fate ; and they also undermined those prin- 
ciples of honesty which are so seldom found to 
survive fallen fortunes, and hardly ever can con- 
tinue the ornament and the stay of ruined cir- 
cumstances, when the tastes and the propensities 
engendered in prosperous times survive through 
the ungenial season of adversity. Over the frailties 
and even the faults of genius, it is permitted to 
draw a veil, after marking them as much as the 
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interests of virtue require, in order to warn against 
the evil example, and preserve the sacred flame 
bright and pure from such unworthy and unseemly 
contamination. 
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Among the members of his party, to whom we 
bave alluded as agreeing ill with Mr* Sheridan, and 
treating him with little deference, Mr. Windham 
was the most distinguished. The advantages of a 
refined classical education, a lively wit of the most 
pungent and yet abstruse description, a turn for 
subtle reasoning, drawing nice distinctions, and 
pursuing remote analogies, great and early know- 
ledge of the world, familiarity with men of letters 
and artists, as well as politicians, with Burke, 
Johnson, and Reynolds, as well as with Fox and 
North, much acquaintance with constitutional his- 
tory and principle, a chivalrous spirit, a noble 
figure, a singularly expressive countenance— all 
fitted this remarkable person to shine in debate; 
but were all, when put together, unequal to the 
task of raising him to the first rank ; and were, be- 
sides, mingled with defects which exceedingly im- 
paired the impression of his oratory, while they 
diminished his usefulness and injured his reputation 
as a statesman. For he was too often the dupe of 
his own ingenuity; which made him doubt and 
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balance, and gave an oscitancy fatal to vigour in 
council, as well as most prejudicial to the effects of 
eloquence, by breaking the force of his blows as 
they fell. His nature, too, perhaps owing to this 
hesitating disposition, was to be a follower, if not 
a worshipper, rather than an original thinker or 
actor ; as if he felt some relief under the doubts 
which harassed him from so many quarters, in 
thus taking shelter under a master's wing, and 
devolving upon a less scrupulous balancer of con*- 
flicting reasons, the task of trimming the scales^ 
and forming his opinions for him. Accordingly, 
first Johnson in private, and afterwards Burke on 
political matters, were the deities whom he adored ; 
and he adhered manfully to the strong opinions of 
the latter, though oftentimes painMly compelled 
to suppress his sentiments, all the time that he took 
council with Mr. Pitt and Lord Grenville, who 
would only consent to conduct the French war 
upon principles far lower and more compromising 
than those of the great anti-Jacobin and anti- 
Gallican leader. But when untrammelled by offi- 
cial connexion, and having his lips sealed by no 
decorum or prudence or other observance pre- 
scribed by station, it was a brave sight to see this 
gallant personage descend into the field of debate, 
panting for the fray, eager to confront any man or 
any number of men that might prove his match, 
sooming all the little suggestions of a paltry dis- 
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cretion, heedless of every risk of retort to which 
he might expose himself, as regardless of popular 
applause as of Court favour, nay, from his natural 
love of danger and disdain of everything like fear, 
rushing into the most offensive expression of the 
most unpopular opinions with as much alacrity as 
he evinced in braving the power and daring the 
enmity of the Crown. Nor was the style of his 
speaking at all like that of other men's. It was in 
the easy tone of familiar conversation ; but it was 
1^11 of nice observation and profound remark ; it 
was instinct with classical allusion; it was even 
over-informed with philosophic and with learned 
reflection ; it sparkled with the finest wit — a wit 
which was as far superior to Sheridan's, as his to 
the gambols of the Clown, or the movements of 
Pantaloon ; and his wit, how exuberant soever, still 
seemed to help on the argument, as well as to illus- 
trate the meaning of the speaker. He was, how- 
ever, in the main, a serious, a persuasive speaker, 
whose words plainly flowed from deep and vehe- 
ment, and long considered, and well weighed, feel- 
ings of the heart. Erat summa gravitas ; erat cum 
gravitate junctus &,cetiarum et urbanitatis oratorius 
non scurrilis lepos. Latine loquendi accurata et 
sine molestia diligens elegantia. ( Cic. Brut.) 

The rock on which he so oflen made shipwreck 
in debate, and still oflener in council or action, 
was that love of paradox, on which the tide of his 

c 3 
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exuberant ingenuity naturally carried him, as it 
does many others, who, finding so much more may 
be said in behalf of an untenable position than at 
first sight appeared possible to themselves, or than 
ordinary minds can at any time apprehend, begin 
to bear with the erroneous dogma, and end by 
adopting it.* 

" They first endure, tiaen pity, ihea embrace.'* 

So he was, from the indomitable bravery of his dis- 
position, and his loathing of everything mean, or 
that savoured of truckling to mere power, not un- 
frequently led to prefer a course of conduct, or a 
line of argument, because of their running counter 
to public opinion or the general feeling ; instead 
of confining his disregard to popularity within just 
bounds, and holding on his course in pursuit of 
truth and right, in spite of its temporary disfavour 
with the people. With these errors there was 
generally much truth mingled, or at least much 
that was manifestly wrong tinged the tenets or the 
conduct he was opposing ; yet he was not the less 
an unsafe councillor, and in debate a dangerous 
ally. His conduct on the Volunteer question, the 

*" They vho have been engaged in professional business 
with the late Mr. John Clerk (afterwards Lord Eldin) may 
recollect how often that great htwyer was carried away to 
entertain paradoxical opinions exactly by the process here 
described. 
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interference of the City with Military Rewards, 
the Amusements of the People, and Cruelty to 
Animals, afforded instances of this mixed descrip- 
tion, where he was led into error by resisting 
almost equal error on the opposite hand; yet do 
these questions also afford proof of the latter part 
of the foregoing proposition; for what sound or 
rational view could justify his hostility to all volun- 
tary defence, his reprobation of all expression of 
public gratitude for the services of our soldiers and 
sailors, his unqualified defence of bull-baiting, his 
resistance of all checks upon cruelty towards the 
brute creation? Upon other subjects of still 
graver import his paradoxes stood prominent and 
mischievous ; unredeemed by ingenuity, unpalliated 
by opposite exaggeration, and even unmitigated by 
any admixture of truth. He defended the Slave 
Trade, which he had at first opposed, only because 
the French Royalists were injured by the revolt 
which their own follies had occasioned in St. Do- 
mingo ; he resisted all mitigation of our Criminal 
Law, only because it formed a part of our anti- 
quated jurisprudence, like trial by battle, nay by 
ordeal of fire and water ; and he opposed every 
project for Educating the People. It required all 
men's tenderness towards undoubted sincerity and 
clear disinterestedness to think charitably of such 
pernicious heresies in such a man. It demanded 
all this charity and all this faith in the spotless 
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honour of his character, to believe that such 
opinions could really be the convictions of a mind 
like his. It was the greatest tribute which could 
be paid to his sterling merit, his fine parts, his rare 
accomplishments, that, in spite of such wild aber- 
rations, he was still admired and beloved. 

To convey any notion of his oratory by giving 
passages of his speeches is manifestly impossible* 
Of the mixed tenderness and figure in which he 
sometimes indulged, his defence of the military 
policy pursued by him while in office against the 
attempts made to change it the year after, might 
be mentioned ; the fine speech, especially, in which, 
on taking leave of the subject, after comparing the 
two plans of recruiting our army to a dead stick 
thrust into the ground and a living sapling planted 
to take root in the soil, he spoke of carving his 
name upon the tree as lovers do when they would' 
perpettiate the remembrance of their passions or 
their misfortunes. Of his happy allusions to the 
writings of kindred spirits an example, but not at 
all above their average merit, is afforded in his 
speech upon the peace of Amiens, when he an- 
swered the remarks upon the uselessness of the 
Royal title, then given up, of King of France, by 
citing the bill of costs brought in by Dean Swift 
against Marlborough, and the comparative account 
of the charges of a Roman triumph, where the 
crown of laurel is set down at twopence. But 
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sometimes he would convulse the House by a happy, 
startling, and most unexpected allusion ; as when 
on the Walcheren question, speaking of a coup-de^ 
main on Antwerp, which had been its professed 
object, he suddenly said, '' A coup-de-main in the 
Scheldt ! You might as well talk of a coup-de" 
main in the Court of Chancery." Sir William 
Grant having just entered and taken his seat, pro- 
bably suggested this excellent jest ; and assuredly 
no man enjoyed it more. His habitual gravity 
was overpowered in an instant, and he was seen 
absolutely to roll about on the bench which he had 
just occupied. So a word or two artistically intro- 
duced would often serve him to cover the adverse 
argument with ridicule. When ai^uing that they 
who would protect animals from cruelty have more 
on their hands than they are aware of, and that 
they cannot, stop at. preventing cruelty, but^ must 
also prohibit killing, he was met by the old answer, 
that we kill them to prevent them overrunning the 
earth, and then he said in passing, and, as it were, 
parenthetically — " An indifferent reason, by the 
way, for destroying fish," His two most happy 
and picturesque, though somewhat caricatured, de- 
scriptions of Mr. Pitt's diction, have been already 
mentioned : that it was a state-paper style, and that 
he believed he could speak a King's speech off- 
hand. His gallantry in facing all attacks was 
shown daily ; and how little he cared for allusions 
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to the offensive expressions treasured up against 
him, and all the more easily remembered because 
of the epigrams in which he had embalmed them^ 
might be seen firom the way he himself would refer 
to them, as if not wishing they should be forgotten. 
When some phrase of his, long after it was jBrst 
used, seemed to invite attack, and a great cheer 
followed, as if he had unwittingly fallen into the 
scrape, he stopped and added, " Why, I said it on 
purpose I '* or, as he pronounced it, "a purpose ;" 
for no man more delighted in the old pronuncia- 
tion, as well as the pure Saxon idiom of our Ian* 
guage, which yet he could enrich and dignify with 
the importations of classical phraseology. 

From what has been said of Mr. Windham's 
manner of speaking, as well as of his variously 
embellished mind, it will readily be supposed that 
in society he was destined to shine almost without 
a rival. His manners were the most polished, and 
noble, and courteous, without the least approach to 
pride, or affectation, or condescension ; his spirits 
were, in advanced life, so gay, that he was always 
younger than the youngest of his company ; his 
relish of conversation was such, that, after lingering 
to the latest moment, he joined whatever party a 
sultry evening (or morning, as it might chance to 
prove) tempted to haunt the streets before retiring 
to rest. How oflen have we accompanied him to 
the door of his own mansion, and then been at^ 
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tended by him to our own, while the streets rang 
with the peals of his heaxty merrunent, or echoed 
the accents of his refined and universal wit I But 
nis conversation, or grave, or gay, or argumenta- 
tive, or discursive, whether sifting a difficult sub- 
ject, or painting an interesting character, or pur- 
suing a merely playful £incy, or lively to very 
drollery, or pensive and pathetic, or losing itself in 
the clouds of metaphysics, or vexed with paradox, 
or plain and homely, and all but commonplace, 
was that which, to be understood, must have been 
listened to ; and, while over the whole was flung a 
veil of unrent classical elegance, through no cre- 
vice, had there been any, would ever an unkind or 
ill-conditioned sentiment have found entrance I 

** Scilicet omne sacrum mors importona profaaat, 
Omnibus obscuras injicit ille manus — 
Ossa quieta precor, tut& requiescite in um& ; 
Kt sit humus cineri non onerosa tuo !'^* 



* 



Relentless death each purer form profanes, . 

Round all that's fair his dismal arms he throws-* 
Light lie the earth that shrouds thy loved remains, 

And softly slumbering may they taste repose ! 



./'• 
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MR. DUNDAS. 



If we turn from those whose common principles 
and party connexion ranged tliem against Mr. Pitt, 
to the only effectual supporter whom he could rely 
upon as a colleague on the Treasury Bench, we 
«hall certainly find ourselves contemplating a per- 
sonage of very inferior pretensions, although one 
whose powers were of the most useful description. 
Mr. Dundas, afterwards Lord Melville, had no 
claim whatever to those higher places among the 
orators of his age, which were naturally filled by 
the great men whom we have been describing ; nor 
indeed could he be deemed inter oratorum nu-- 
merum at all. He was a plain, business-like speaker ; 
a man of every*day talents in the House ; a clear, 
easy, fluent, and, from much practice, as well as 
strong and natural sense, a skilful debater; suc- 
cessful in profiting by an adversary's mistakes ; 
distinct in opening a plan and defending a Minis- 
terial proposition; capable of producing even a 
great effect upon his not unwilling audience by his 
broad and coarse appeals to popular prejudices, and 
his confident statements of &,cts — ^those statements 
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which, Sir Francis Burdett once happily observed, 
^' men fall into through an inveterate habit of 
official assertion." In his various offices no one 
was more- useful. He was an admirable man of 
business; and those professional habits which he 
had brought from the bar (where he practised long 
enough for a youth of his fortunate family to reach 
the highest official place) were not more serviceable 
to him in making his speeches perspicuous, and his 
reasoning logical, than they were in disciplining 
his mind to the drudgery of the desk, and helping 
him to systematise, as well as to direct, the ma- 
chinery of his department. After quitting the 
profession of the law, to which, indeed, he had for 
some of the later years of Lord North's Admini- 
stration only nominally belonged, and leaving also 
the office of Lord Advocate, which he retained for 
several years after, he successively filled the place 
of Minister for India, for the Home and War De- 
partments, and for Naval Affairs. But it was in 
the first of these capacities, while at the head of the 
India Board, and while Chairman of the Committee 
of the Commons upon India, that his great capacity 
for affidrs shone chiefly forth ; and that he gave 
solid and long-continued proof of an indefatigable 
industry, which neither the distractions of debate 
in Parliament, nor the convivial habits of the man 
and of the times, ever could interrupt or relax. 
His celebrated Reports upon all the complicated 
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questions of our Asiatic policy, although they may 
not stand a comparison with some of Mr. Burke's 
in the profundity and enlargement of general views, 
any more than their style can be compared with 
his, are nevertheless performances of the greatest 
merit, and repositories of information upon that 
vast subject, unrivalled for clearness and extent. 
They, together with Lord "Wellesley's Despatches, 
form the sources from which the bulk of all the 
knowledge possessed upon Indian matters is to be 
derived by the statesmen of the present day. 

If in his official departments, and in the contests 
of Parliament, Mr. Dundas rendered able service, 
and possessed great weight, it was in Scotland, his 
native country, whose language he spoke, and 
whose whole afiairs he directed, that his power 
and his authority chiefly prevailed. Before the 
reform in our representation and our municipal 
institutions, the undisturbed possession of patron- 
age by a leading member of the Government was 
very sure to carry along with it a paramount in- 
fluence, both over the representatives of this an- 
cient kingdom and over their constituents. Why 
the submission to men in high place, and endowed 
with the power of conferring many favours, should 
have been so much more absolute in the northern 
than in the southern parts of our island, it would 
be needless to inquire. Whether it arose from the 
old feudal habits of the nation, ot from its poverty, 
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joined with a laudable ambition to rise in the 
world above the pristine station, or from the wary 
and provident character of the people ; certain it 
is that they displayed a devotion for their political 
superiors, and a belief in their infallibility, which 
would have done no discredit to the clansmen of 
those chieftains who whilom both granted out the 
lands of the sept, retained the stipulated, services 
of the vassal, and enjoyed the rights of jurisdiction 
and of punishment, whereby obedience was secured, 
and zealous attachment stimulated in its alliance 
with wholesome terror. 

That Mr. Dundas enjoyed this kind of minis- 
terial sovereignty and received this homage in a 
more ample measure than any of his predecessors, 
was, no doubt, owing partly to the unhesitating 
and unqualified determination which regulated his 
conduct, of devoting his whole patronage to the 
support of his party, and to the extent of that 
patronage, from his being so long minister for 
India, as well as having the whole Scottish prefer- 
ment at his absolute disposal ; but it was also in 
part owing to the engaging qualities of the man. 
A steady and determined friend, who only stood 
the faster by those that wanted him the more ; nay, 
who even in their errors or their faults would not 
give up his adherents: an agreeable companion, 
from the joyous hilarity of his manners ; void of 
all affectation, all pride, all pretension ; a kind and 
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affectionate man in the relations of private life ; 
and, although not always sufficiently regardful of 
strict decorum in certain particulars, yet never 
putting on the Pharisee's garb, or afiecting a more 
^ gracious state " than he had attained ; friendly, 
self-denying to those inferiors in his department 
whose comforts so much depended upon him ; in 
his demeanour hearty and good-humoured to all — 
it is difficult to figure any one more calculated to 
win over those whom his merie power and station 
had failed to attach ; or better fitted to retain the 
friends whom accident or influence might origin- 
ally have attached to his person. That he should 
fi)r so many years have disposed of the votes in 
Parliament of nearly the whole Scottish com- 
moners, and the whole Peers, was, therefore, little 
to be wondered at; that his popularity and in- 
fluence in the country at large should have been 
boundless during all this period, is as easily to be 
understood. There was then no doubt ever raised 
of the ministry's stability, or of Mr. Dundas's 
ample share in the dispensation of its favours. 
The political sky was clear and settled to the very 
verge of the horizon. There was nothing to dis* 
turb the hearts of anxious mortals. The wary and 
pensive Scot felt sure of his election, if he but 
kept by the true faith ; and his path lay straight 
before him — the path of righteous devotion leading 
unto a blessed preferment. But our Northern 
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countrymen were fated to be visited by some trou- 
bles. The heavens became overcast; their lumi- 
nary was for a while concealed from devout eyes ; 
in vain they sought him, but he w^ not. Uncouth 
names began to be named. More than two parties 
were talked of. Instead of the old, convenient, 
and intelligible alternative of "Pitt or Fox" — 
*' place or poverty," — which left no doubt in any 
rational mind which of the two to choose, there 
was seen — strange sight I — hateful and perplexing 
omen! — a Ministry without Pitt, nay, without 
Dundas, and an Opposition leaning towards its 
support. Those who are old enough to remember 
that dark interval may recollect how the public 
mind in Scotland was subdued with awe, and how 
men awaited in trembling sil<^ce the uncertain 
event, as all living things quail during the solemn 
pause that precedes an earthquake. 

It was in truth a crisis to try men's souls. For 
a while all was uncertainty and consternation ; all 
were seen fluttering about like birds in an eclipse 
or a thunder-storm ; no man could tell whom he 
might trust; nay, worse still, no man could tell of 
whom he might ask anything. It was hard to say, 
not who were in office, but who were likely to re- 
main in office. All true Scots were in dismay and 
distraction. It might truly be said they knew not 
which way to look, or whither to turn. Perhaps 
iijnight be yet more truly said that they knew not 
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when to turn. But such a crisis was too sharp to 
last ; it passed away ; and then was to be seen a 
proof of Mr. Dundas's power amongst his country- 
men, which transcended all expectation, and almost 
surpassed belief, if indeed it is not rather to be 
viewed as an evidence of the acute foresight — the 
political second-sight — of the Scottish nation. The 
trusty band in both Houses actually were found 
adhering to him against the existing Government ; 
nay, he held the proxies of many Scottish Peers ia 
open opposition ! Well might his colleague ex- 
claim to the hapless Addington in such unheard-of 
troubles, " Doctor, the Thanes fly from us !" When 
the very Scotch Peers wavered, and when the 
Grampian hills might next be expected to move 
about, it was time to think that the end of all 
things was at hand : and the return of Pitt and 
security, and patronage and Dundas, speedily en- 
sued to bless old Scotland, and reward her provi- 
dence or her fidelity— her attachment at once to 
her patron and to herself. 

Tiie subject of Lord Melville cannot be left 
complete without some mention of the event which 
finally deprived him of place and of power, though 
it hardly ever lowered him in the respect and afiReo 
tions of his countrymen. We allude, of course, to 
the Resolutions carried by Mr. Whitbread on the 
8th of April, 1805, with the Speaker's casting 
voice, which led to the immediate resignationi aad 
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subsequent impeachment, of this distinguished per* 
son. Mr. Pitt defended him strenuously, and only 
was compelled to abandon his friend and colleague 
by the vote of the Commons, which gave him a 
" bitter pang," that as he pronounced the word 
made the hall resound, and seems yet to fill the 
ear. But after his death, while the Government 
was in his rival's hands, and all the offices of the 
State were filled with the enemies of the accused. 
Lord Melville was brought to trial before his 
Peers, and by a large majority acquitted, to the 
almost universal satisfaction of the countiy. Have 
we any right to regard him as guilty after this 
proceeding ? It is true that the spirit of party is 
charged with the event of this memorable trial ; 
but did nothing of that spirit preside over the pro- 
ceedings in the Commons, the grand inquest of the 
nation, which made the presentment, and put the 
accused upon his trial ? That Lord Melville was 
a careless man, and wholly indifferent about money, 
his whole life had shown. That he had replaced 
the entire sum temporarily used, was part even pf 
the statement which charged him with misemploy- 
ing it. That Mr. Pitt, whom no one ever accused 
of corruption, had been a party to two of his sup- 
porters using four times as much of the public 
money for a time, and without paying interest, was 
soon afler proved; though, for the purpose of 
pressing more severely upon Lord Melville, a 
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great alacrity was shown to acquit the Prime Mi- 
nister, by way of fbrming a contrast to the Trea- 
surer of the Navy. In a word, the case prov^ 
against him was not by any means so clear as to 
give us the right to charge the great majority of his 
Peers with corrupt and dishonourable conduct in 
acquitting him ; while it is a known £ict that the 
Judges who attended the trial were^ with the ex- 
ception c^ the Lord Chief Justice, all clearly con- 
vinced of his innocence. Nor, let it be added, 
would the charge i^inst him have been deemed, 
in the times of the Harleys and the Walpoles, of 
a nature to stain his character. Witness Walpole 
rising to supreme power after being expelled the 
House of Commons for corruption ; and after hav- 
ing only urged, in his own defence, that the thou- 
sand pounds paid to him by a contractor had been 
for the use of a friend, whom he desired to £ivour, 
Bnd to whom he had paid it all over; not to men- 
tion his having received above seventeen thousand 
pounds, under circumstances of the gravest suspi- 
cion, the day before he quitted office, and which 
he never seems to have accounted for, except by 
saying he had the King's authority to take it.* It 

* Mr. Coxe, in hi&life of Walpol^ cannot, of course, put 
the defence on higher ground than Walpole himself took as 
to the 1000/. received on the contract, in 17U, when he was 
Secretary at War. As to the sum reported by the House of 
CommoDft' Committee (17,461/.) to have been obtained b^ 
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is very certain that these remarks will give little 
satisfaction to those whose political principles have 
always kept them apart from, and inimical to. Lord 
Melville. But to what purpose have men lived for 
above thirty years after the trial, and survived the 
object of the charge more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, if they cannot now, and upon a mere judicial 



him in 1712, on the authority of two Treasury orders, the 
biographer's main argument is, that the money must have 
been immediately wanted for public purposes, though these 
never were particularised, and that the king must have 
approved of the draft, because he signed the warrants. A 
weaker defence cannot well be conceived; nor is it much 
aided by the assertion which follows, that Sir Robert began 
writing ^indication of himself which he broke off " on a 
convicticm that his answer must either have been materially 
defective, or he must have related many thingis highly im- 
proper to be exposed to the public." The fact of a man, 
with an estate of about 2000/. a-year at first, and which 
never rose to much above 4000/., having lived extravagantly, 
and amassed above 200,000/., is not at all explained by Mr. 
Coxe ; and it is mainly on this expensive living and accu- 
mulation of fortune that the suspicions which hang over his 
memory rest. But it is needless to say more upon a topic 
which could form no justification of Lord Melville if he 
were guilty. The subject is only alluded to in this place 
for the purpose of showing how much more pure our public 
men now are, and how much higher is our standard of 
official virtue. The acquittal of Lord Melville was deemed 
insufficient to sanction his restoration to office ; although Sir 
Robert Walpole, without any attempt to rescind the vote of 
1712, was afterwards advanced to the place of Prime 
Minister, and held it for twenty years. 

VOL. II, I> 
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qae^tion, permit thdr judgm^its to have a fvee 
scope, — deciding calmly upon events tkat belong 
to the history of the past, and involve the xepo- 
tation of the dead ? 
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ME. ERSKINE. 



The Ministry of Mr. Pitt did not derive more 
solid service from the Bar in the person of Mr. 
Dundas, than the Opposition party did ornament 
and popularity in that of Mr. Erskine. His par- 
liamentary talents, although they certainly have 
been underrated, were as clearly not the prominent 
portion of his character. Nevertheless, it must be 
admitted that, had he appeared in any other period 
than the age of the Foxes, the Pitts, and the 
Burkes, there is little chance that he would have 
been eclipsed even as a debater ; and the singular 
eloquence and powerful effect of his famous speech 
against the Jesuit's Bark Bill, in the House of 
Lords,* abundantly proves this position. He never 
appears to have given his whole mind to the prac- 
tice of debating ; he had a very scanty provision 
of political information ; his time was always occu- 
pied with the laborious pursuits of his profession ; 
he came into the House of Commons, where he 
stood among several equals, and behind some supe- 
riors, from a stage where he shone alone, and with- 

* 1808. 

d2 
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out a rival ; above all, he was accustomed to address 
a select and friendly audience, bound to lend him 
their patient attention, and to address them by the 
compulsion of his retainer, not as a volunteer com- 
ing forward in his own person ; a position from 
which the transition is violent and extreme, to that 
of having to gain and to keep a promiscuous and, 
in great part, hostile audience, not under any obli- 
gation to listen one instant beyond the time during 
which the speaker can flatter, or interest, or amuse 
them. Earlier practice and more devotion to the 
pursuit would doubtless have vanquished all these 
disadvantages ; but they sufficed to keep Mr. £rs- 
kine always in a station far beneath his talents as 
long as he remained in the House of Commons. 

It is to the Forum, and not the Senate, that we 
must hasten, if we would witness the " coronam 
multiplicem, judicium erectum, crebras assensiones, 
multas admirationes, risum cum velit, cum velit 
fietum, in Sceni Boscium ;" in fine, if we would 
jsee this great man in his element and in his glory. 
Nor let it be deemed trivial, or beneath the histo- 
rian's province, to mark that noble figure, every 
look of whose countenance is expressive, eveiy 
motion of whose form graceful ; an eye that sparkles 
and pierces, and almost assures victory, while it 
•< speaks audience ere the tongue." Juries have 
declared that they felt it impossible to remove their 
looks from him when he had riveted and, as it were. 
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fiiscinated them by his first glance ; and it used to 
be a common remark of men who observed his mo- 
tions, that they resembled those of a blood-horse ; 
as light, as limber, as much betokening strength 
and speed, as free from all gross superfluity or in- 
cumbrance. Then hear his voice of surpassing 
sweetness, clear, flexible, strong, exquisitely fitted 
to strains of serious earnestness, deficient in com- 
pass, indeed, and much less fitted to express indig- 
nation, or even scorn, than pathos, but wholly free 
£rom either harshness ot monotony. All these, 
however, and even his chaste, dignified, and appro- 
priate action, were very small parts of this wonder- 
ful advocate's excellence. He had a thorough 
knowledge of men — of their passions and their feel- 
ings — he knew every avenue to the heart, and could 
at will make all its chords vibrate to his touch. 
His fimcy, though never playful in public, where 
he had his whole faculties under the most severe 
control, was lively and brilliant ; when he gave it 
vent aiid scope, it was eminently sportive ; but 
while representing his client, it was wholly subser- 
vient to that in which his whole soul was wrapped 
up, and to which each faculty of body and of mind 
was subdued — the success of the cause. His argu- 
mentative powers were of the highest order ; clear 
in his statements, close in his applications, un- 
wearied and never to be diverted in his deductions ; 
with a quick and sure perception of his point, and 
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undeviating in the pursuit of whatever established 
it ; endued with a nice discernment of the relative 
importance and weight of different arguments, and 
the faculty of assigning to each its proper place, 
so as to bring forward the main body of the rea- 
soning in bold relief, and with its full breadth, and 
not weaken its effect by distracting and disturbing 
the attention of the audience among lesser parti- 
culars. His understanding was eminently legal ; 
though he had never made himself a great lawyer, 
yet could he conduct a purely legal argument with 
the most perfect success ; and his ^miliarity with 
all the ordinary matters of his profession was 
abundantly sufficient for the purposes of the fi^rum. 
His memory was accurate and retentive in an ex- 
traordinary degree; nor did he ever, during the 
trial of a cause, forget any matter, how trifling 
soever, that belonged to it. His presence of mind 
was perfect in action, that is, before the jury, when 
a line is to be taken upon the instant, and a ques- 
tion risked to a witness, or a topic chosen with the 
tribunal, on which the whole fate of the cause may 
turn. No man made fewer mistakes ; none left so 
few advantages unimproved ; before none was it so 
dangerous for an adversary to slumber and be off 
his guard ; for he was ever broad awake himself, 
and was as adventiux)us as he was skilful ; and as 
apt to take advantage of any the least opening as 
he was cautious to leave none in his own battle. 
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But to all these qualities he joined thaltfir^, that 
spirit, that courage, which gave vigour and direc- 
tion to the whole, and bore down all resistance. 
No man, with all his address and prudence, ever 
adventured upon more bold figures, and they were 
uniformly successful ; for his imagination was vigor? 
ous enough to sustain any flight ; Ids taste was cor- 
rect, and even severe, and his execution f^icitous 
in the highest degree. Without much familiar 
knowledge of even the Latin classics ; with hardly 
any access to the beauties of the Attic eloquence, 
whether in prose or verse ; with no skill in modern 
languages ; his acquaintance with the English tongue 
was yet so perfect, and his taste so exquisite, that 
nothing could exceed the beauty of his diction, 
whatever subject he attempted ; whether discours- 
ing on the most humble topics, of the most ordinary 
case in court or in society, or defending men for 
their lives, under the persecution of tyrannical 
power, wrestling against the usurpations of Parlia- 
ment in favour of the liberty of the press, and 
upholding against the assaults of the infidel the 
fabric of revealed religion. Indeed the beauty, as 
well as chaste simplicity, of the language in whick 
he would clothe the most lowly subjects reminded 
the classical scholar of some narratives in the 
Odyssey, where there is not one idea that rises 
above the meanest level, and yet all is made grace- 
ful and elegant by the magie of the diction. Awara 
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that his classical acquirements were so slender, 
men oftentimes marvelled at the phenomenon of 
his eloquence, above all, of his composition. The 
solution of the difRculty lay in the constant read- 
ing of the old English authors to which he devoted 
himself: Shakspeare he was more familiar with 
than almost any man of his age ; and Milton he 
nearly had by heart. Nor can it be denied that 
the study of the speeches in ^ Paradise Lost ' is 
as good a substitute as can be found for the 
immortal originals in the Greek models, upon 
which those great productions have manifestly been 
formed. 

Such was his oratory ; but oratory is only the 
half, and the lesser half, of the Nisi Pritts advo- 
cate ; and Mr. Erskine never was known to fail in 
the more important moiety of the part he had to 
sustain. The entire devotion to his cause which 
made him reject everything that did not help it 
forward, and indignantly scorn all temptation to 
sacrifice its smallest point for any rhetorical tri- 
umph, was not the only virtue of his advocacy. 
His judgment was quick, sound, and sure, upon 
each successive step to be taken; his decision 
bold, but cautious and enlightened, at each turn. 
His spiking, was hardly more perfect than his 
examination of witnesses, the art in which so much 
of an English advocate's skill is shown ; and his 
examination-in-chief was as excellent as his cross- 
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examination ; a department so apt to deceive the 
vulgar, and which yet is, generally speaking, far 
less available, as it hardly ever is more difficult, 
than the examination-in-chief, or in reply. In ail 
these various functions, whether of addressing the 
jury, or urging objections to the court, or examin- 
ing his o\vn witnesses, or cross-examining his ad- 
versary's, this consummate advocate appeared to 
fill at one and the same time different characters ; 
to act as the counsel and representative of the 
party, and yet to be the very party himself; while 
he addressed the tribunal, to be also acquainted 
with every feeling and thought of the judge or 
the jury ; and while he interrogated the witness, 
whether to draw from him all he knew, and in the 
most favourable shape, or to shake and displace all 
he had said that was adverse, he appeared to have 
entered into the mind of the person he was dealing 
with, and to be familiar with all that was passing 
within it. It is by such means that the hearer is 
to be moved, and the truth ascertained; and he 
will ever be the most successful advocate who can 
approach the nearest to this lofty and difficult 
position. 

The speeches of this great man are preserved to 
us with a care and correctness which those only of 
Mr. Burke, Mr. Windham, Mr. Canning, and Lord 
Dudley, among all the orators of whom this work 
treats^ can boast. He had a great facility of com- 

p3 
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position ; he wrote both much and correctly. The 
five volumes which remain vrere all revised by 
himself; most of them at the several times of their 
first publication. Mr. Windham, too, is known to 
have left most of his speeches written out correctly 
in his own hand. The same care was bestowed 
upon their speeches by the others just named. 
Neither those of Mr. Fox, or Mr. Pitt, nor, with 
one or two exceptions, of Mr. Sheridan, ever en- 
joyed the same advantages; and a most un£dr 
estimate would therefore be formed of their elo- 
quence, as compared with that of others, were men 
only to build their judgment upon the recorde 
which the Parliamentary Debates present. 

Of Mr. Erskine's, the first, beyond all doubt, 
was his speech for Stockdale, foolishly and expres- 
sively prosecuted by the House of Common*, for 
publishing the Reverend Mr. Logan's eloquent 
tract upon Hastings's impeachment. There .are 
no finer things in modern, and few finer iti ancient 
eloquence than the celebrated passage of the Indian 
Chief; nor has beautiful language ever been used 
with more curious felicity to raise a striking and 
an appropriate image before the mind, than in the 
simile of the winds "lashing before them the lazy 
elements, which without the tempest would stagnate 
into pestilence." The speeches on Constructive 
Treason are also noble performances; in which 
the reader never can forget the sublimity of the 
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denunciation against those who took frcnn the 
'^file the sentence against Sidney, which should 
have been left on record to all ages, that it might 
arise and blacken in the sight, like the handwriting 
on the wall before the Eastern tyrant, to deter 
from outrages upon justice." One or two of the 
speeches upon Seduction, especially that for the 
defendant in Howard v. Singham^ are of exquisite 
beauty. 

It remains that we oommemorate the deeds which 
he did, and which cast the &me of his oratory into 
the shade. He was an undaunted man ; he was an 
undaunted advocate. To no Court did he ever 
truckle, neither to the Court of the King, neither 
to the Court of the King's Judges. Their smiles 
and their frowns he disregarded alike in the fear- 
less discharge of his duty. He upheld the liberty 
of the press against the one ; he defended the rights 
of the people against both combined to destroy 
them. If there be yet amongst us the power of 
freely discussing the acts of our rulers ; if there be 
yet the privilege of meeting for the promotion of 
needful reforms ; if he who desires wholesome 
changes in our Constitution be still recognised as 
a patriot, and not doomed to die the death of a 
traitor ; let us acknowledge with gratitude, that 
to this great man, under Heaven, we owe this 
felicity of the times. In 1794, his dauntless 
energy, his indomitable courage, kindling his elo- 
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quence, inspiring his conduct, giving direction and 
lending firmness to his matchless skill, resisted the 
combination of statesmen, and princes, and lawyers 
— the league of cruelty and craft, formed to destroy 
our liberties — and triumphantly scattered to the 
winds the half-accomplished scheme of an unspar* 
ing proscription. Before such a precious service 
as this, well may the lustre of statesmen and of 
orators grow pale ; and yet this was the achieve* 
ment of one only not the first orator of his age, 
and not among its foremost statesmen, because he 
was beyond all comparison the most accomplished 
advocate, and the most eloquent, that modern times 
have produced. 

The disposition and manners of the man were 
hardly less attractive than his genius and his pro* 
fessional skill were admirable. He was, like almost 
all great men, simple, natural, and amiable; full 
of humane feelings and kindly affections. Of wit 
he had little or none in conversation ; and he was 
too gay to take any delight in discussion ; but his 
humour was playful to buoyancy, and wild even to 
extravagance; and he indulged his roaming and 
devious and abrupt imagination as much in society, 
as in public he kept it under rigorous control. 
That his private character was exempt from fail- 
ings can in no wise be affirmed. The egotism 
which was charged upon his conversation, and in 
which he only seemed to adopt the habit of the 
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forensic leaders of his times, was wholly unmixed 
with anything offensive to others 5 though it might 
excite a smile at his own expense. Far from seek- 
ing to raise himself by their depression, his vanity 
was of the best-natured and least selfish kind ; it 
was wholly social and tolerant, and, as it were, 
gregarious; nay, he always seemed to extol the 
deeds of others with fully more enthusiasm than he 
ever displayed in recounting his own. But there 
were darker places to be marked, in the extreme 
imprudence with which some indulgences were 
sought, and unfortunate connexions, even late in 
life, formed. Lord Kenyon, who admired and 
loved him fervently, and used always to appear as 
vain of him as a schoolmaster of his favourite 
pupil, though himself rigorous to the point of 
asceticism, was wont to call these imperfections, 
viewing them tolerantly, " spots in the sun ;" and 
it must with sorrow be added, that as the lustre of 
the luminary became more dim, the spots did not 
contract in their dimensions. The usual course on 
such occasions is to say, Taceamtis de hisy — but 
History neither asserts her greatest privilege, nor 
discharges her higher duties, when, dazzled by 
brilliant genius, or astonished by splendid triumphs, 
or even softened by amiable qualities, she abstains 
from marking those defects which so often degrade 
the most sterling worth, and which the talents and 
the affections that they accompany may sometimes 
seduce men to imitate. 
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The striking and imposisg appearance of thtt 
great man's person has been mentioned. His Her- 
4Uilean strength of constitution may also be noted. 
During the eight-and-twenty yearn that he prac- 
tised at the bar, he never was prevented for one 
hour from attending to his professional duties. At 
the famous State Trials in 1794, he lost his voice 
on the evening before he was to address the Jury. 
It returned to him just in time, and this, like other 
felicities of his career, he always ascribed to a 
special providence, with the habitually religious 
disposition of mind which was hereditary in the 
godly families that he sprung irom. 



( « ) 
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A PEBSON of great eminence, who, like Mr. Exs* 
kine, arose from the Bar, wha-e, however, he never 
distinguished himself much, was Mr. Perceval, a 
man of very quick parts, much enei^ of character, 
dauntless courage, joined to patient indii^try, prac- 
tised fluency as a speaker, great skill and readinuess 
as a debater ; but of no information beyond what 
a classical education gives the common run of 
English youths. Of views .upon all things the 
most narrow, ui^on religious, and even political 
questions the moat bigoted and intolerant, his 
range of mental vision was confined in proportion 
to his ignorance on all general subjects. Within 
that sphere he saw with extreme acuteness, — as 
the mole is supposed to be more sharp-sighted 
than the eagle for half a quarter of an inch before 
it ; but as beyond the limits of his little horizon 
he saw no better than the mole, so, like her, he 
firmly believed, and always acted on the beUef, 
that b^ond what he could descry nothing what- 
ever existed ; and he mistrusted, dreaded, and even 
hated all who, had aa ampler visual range than 
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himself. But here, unhappily, all likeness ceases 
between the puny animal and the powerful states- 
man. Beside the manifest sincerity of his convic- 
tions, attested, perhaps, by his violence and ran- 
cour, he possessed many qualities, both of the head 
and the heart, which strongly recommended him 
to the confidence of the English people. He never 
scared them by refinements, nor alarmed their fears 
by any sympathy with improvements out of the 
old and beaten track ; and he shared largely in all 
their favourite national prejudices. A devoted 
adherent of the Crown, and a pious son of the 
Church, he was dear to all who celebrate their 
revels by libations to Church and King — ^most of 
whom regard the clergy as of far more importance 
than the gospel — all of whom are well enough dis- 
posed to set the monarch above the law. Add to 
this, the accidental qualification of high birth, in a 
family excessively attached to the Court and the 
Establishment, and still more the real virtues which 
adorned his character; a domestic life without 
stain, an exemplary discharge of the duties that 
devolve on the father of a numerous family, a 
punctual performance of all his obligations, a tem- 
per which, though quick and even irritable, was 
generally good, a disposition charitable and kind 
where the rancour of party or sect left his nature 
free scope. From all sordid feelings he was en- 
tirely exempt — regardless of pecuniary interest*^— 
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careless of mere fortune — aiming at power alone 
— and only suffering his ambition to be restrained 
hj its intermixture with his fiery zeal for the suc- 
cess of his cherished principles, religious and civil. 
The whole character thus formed, whether intel- 
lectual or moral, was eminently fitted to command 
the respect and win the &,your of a nation whose 
prejudices are numerous and deep-rooted, and wliose 
regard for the decencies of private life readily 
accepts a strict observance of them as a substitute 
for almost any political defect, and a compensation 
for many political crimes. 

The eloquence of Mr. Perceval, any more than 
his capacity, was not of the highest order ; although, 
like his capacity, it was always strenuously exerted, 
and sometimes extremely powerful. He was a 
person of acute and quick rather than of great 
faculties. At the bar his success was assured, if 
he had not deviated into politics ; giving a rival 
to that mistress which is jealous to excess of the 
least infidelity in her suitor. The nimbleness of 
mind and industry of application which then dis- 
tinguished him he brought into the House of Com- 
mons ; and differing from other lawyers, he was 
always so lively as to be heard without any effort 
in a place far enough from being enamoured with 
the gown. As Attorney-General to Mr. Adding- 
ton, and bearing almost the whole burthen of the 
unequal debate, while the forces of Fox, Pitt, and 
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Windham combined to assail the ntea^^ Treasiary 
Bench, his talents sparkled with peculiar bright- 
ness. His dexterity in any great or any personal 
conflict ; bis excellent language, always purely but 
unaffectedly English, nor ever chargeable with 
incorrect taste; his attention constantly awake^ 
and his spirit ever dauntless, nay, rather riskig with 
the emergibncy— ^ined him the greatest reputation 
as a ready and a powerful debater. When qutttlng 
the profession in 1807, and taking the lead of the 
House of Coramoos, he appeared as the first mi- 
nister in all but name, and afterwards, on the Duke 
of Portland's death, had the title with the functions 
of Premier, his success was inferior ; and he dki 
not for some time act up to the reputation which 
he had gained in the subordinate and half-pro- 
fessional station. 

But the debates upon the Regency in 181 1, 
when he fought, almost single-handed, a battle for 
royal prerogative i^ainst constitutional principle ; 
with the prospect of the Regent being his principal 
opponent, as his original connexion with Quees 
Caroline had made him his implacable enemy— -* 
these contests drew forth all his abilities, and 
placed him at once in the highest rank of debaters* 
His party too were popular in the country, fond of 
£jngs, particularly attached to George III., di»* 
trustful and averse towards his Successor, above siHy 
deeply revering the Established Church, whose 
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sdleeted and zeakms champion the minister had 
long been« His manner of speaking, ^miliar 
tiiough quick, liyely, smart, yet plain upon the 
whole, and offending no one by figures or by tropes, 
was exceedingly popular in the House of Com- 
mons, where the dullest have no dislike to an acute* 
and clear leader, so he be not over brilliant and 
witty. He was a man of business too in all his 
habits both of living and of speaking; opening a. 
dry question of finance or regulation, with as great 
spirit as he would reply to a personal attack : above 
all, his gallantry in debate well fitted him for a 
leader* Whoever might quail before a powerful 
adversary, or faint vnder the piessuire of a bad 
cause, or take ftight in a storm of popular con- 
tention and even indignation, he was none of these ; 
lather the louder raged the tempest, so much the 
fidirilW rose the voice that called his forces toge- 
tiier, and united them for the woxk of the day, 
whether to &oe the enemy or to weather the gale. 
Even in 1809, when the firnmess of the Royal 
fiunily and the Ministry was sorely tried^ but above 
all, of him, a pattern of morality, a strict observer 
of ordinances, a somewhat intolerant exactor of 
piety in others, of him who, beyond all men, must 
have found it hard to face the moral or religious 
indignation of the whole country, roused by the 
veil being for a moment torn rudely aside which 
had hitherto covered over the tender ii 
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of Royal life — even then the person most likely to 
be struck down by the blast was the first to face 
it, and to struggle on manfully through the whole 
of that difficult crisis, as if he had never spoken of 
the Church, and the moral law, and wives and 
chOdren, and domestic ties, and the profligacy of 
courts,— as if the people, of all sects and all classes, 
were looking on, the calm iqsectators of an ordi- 
nary debate. The public voice rendered him on 
this occasion the justice ever done to men who 
show in performing their duty that they have the 
courage to disregard clamour, and to rely upon 
their reputation as a shield against misconstruc- 
tion. No stain rested upon his character from his 
gallant defence of the Duke of York ; and they 
who were successful in attacking the fiur fiune of 
the Prince, &iled in all their attempts to blacken 
his official defender. In the next Session, he met 
Parliament with a Ministry crippled by the loss 
of both Mr. Canning's eloquence, and Lord Castle- 
reagh's manly courage, and long experience of 
affidrs, — ^met it too, after such a signal calamity as 
never before had attended any fidlure of the €ro- 
Temment in its military operations. But he again 
presented the same undaunted front to all perils ; 
and having happily obtained the co-operation of 
Lord Wellesley, and continuing to enjoy 'the be- 
nefit of his illustrious brother's victories, he again 
triumphed over all opposition, until the Prince 
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Begent's desertion of his friends seemed to give 
the Tory party a lease of their places during his 
life. 

This eminent person's career was cut short while 
in the midst of the most difficult struggle of all in 
which he was fated to engage. The influence of 
his friend Mr. Stephen over his mind was un- 
bounded. Agreeing on all political questions, and 
alike in the streng^ of their religious feelings, al- 
though the one leant towards the High Church 
party, and the other was a Low Churchman, upon 
all questions connected with neutral rights, he in 
an especial manner deferred to the opinion of him 
whose professional life had been chiefly passed in 
the discussion of them. Accordingly the measure 
of the Orders in Council devised by him was readily 
adopted by the minister, who, never giving either 
his support or his opposition by halves, always 
flung himself into any cause which he espoused 
with as much zeal as if it were his own. Add to 
this, his hearty and deep-rooted hatred of Napoleon 
whom he regarded with the true feeliilgs of the 
people, as he accurately represented their national 
prejudices — the scorn of the Americans, whom he 
disliked with the animosity peculiar to all the cour- 
tiers of George III. — his truly English feeling in 
&vour of obtaining through the war a monopoly of 
all trade, and bringing into London and Bristol 
the commerce of the world — all these desires were 
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gratified, and these feelings indulged, by a system 
which, under the mask of retaliation upon France, 
professed to extinguish, or to absorb into our own 
commerce, ^e trade of all the neutrals whom 
Prance had oppressed in order to injure us ; and 
Mr. Perceval thus became as strenuous a champion 
of this unjust and preposterous plan as its author 
himself. In 1808 he had prevailed with Parliament 
to give it a full trial ; and in four years, instead of 
collecting all the trade of the world into England, 
it had effectually ruined whatever Kapoleon'iB 
measures had left of our own. 

Accordingly, a motion was carried at the end of 
April, 1812, for examining the question in a com- 
mittee of the whole house, and in talcing the evi- 
dence which was adduced to show the ruinous 
effects of the system, he with Mr. Stephen bore 
night after night the principal part. As they both 
hoped that the clamour out of doors would subside 
if time were given, the struggle always was to put 
off the inquiry, and thus to protract the deciaon ; 
and Messrs. Brougham and Baring, who conducted 
it, with some difficulty prevailed so far as to begin 
the examination of the witnesses exactly at half- 
past four o'clock. On the 11th of May, Mr. Per- 
ceval had been later than the appointed time, and 
after complaining of this delay, Mr. Brougham, 
at a quarter before five, had called his first witness, 
and was examining him, when a messenger deputed 
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to hhng tlte minister met him walking towsutis 
the house with Mr. Stephen arm-in-arm. He 
ifu^ntly, with his accustomed activity, darted foiv 
ward to obe^ the summons, but for which Mr. 
Stephen, who happened to be on his left side, 
would have been the yicfim of the assassin's blow, 
which iMTostrated Mr. Fercetal as he entered the 
lobby. The wretched jnan, by name Bellingbam, 
had no kind of quarrel with him ; but complained 
of a suit at St. Petersburgh haying been neglected 
by our ambassador there, Lord Granville, whom 
he intended to have destroyed had not Mr. Perceval 
fallen first in his way. He never attempted to 
escape; but was taken', committed, tried, con- 
demned, executed, dissected, all within one week 
from the time that he fired the shot. So great an 
outrage upon justice never was witnessed in modern 
times ; for the application to delay the trial, until 
evidence of his insanity could be brought from 
Liverpool, was refused, and the trial proceeded, 
while both the court, the witnesses, the jury, and 
the people, were under the influence •of the feelings 
naturally excited by the deplorable slaughter of 
one of the most eminent and virtuous men in any 
rank of the community. 

It has been said already that Mr. Perceval was 
both imperfectly educated and very narrow minded. 
He was the slave of violent prejudices, and had 
never made any effort to shake them off, or to 
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mitigate them by instructing himself in any of the, 
branches of learning out of his own profession, save 
only that he had the ordinary portion of classical 
learning which all English gentlemen acquire ia 
their early youth. How amiable soever in private 
life, he was intolerant of others who differed with 
him in the proportion of his ignorance, and com- 
mitted the error of all such conscientious but 
bigoted men, the forgetting that those of opposite 
sentiments have exactly the same excuse for un- 
yielding obstinacy that they have for rooted dislike 
towards adverse doctrines. I'hey feel all the heat 
of intolerance, but make no kind of allowance for 
others feeling somewhat of the fire which bums so 
fiercely within themselves. 



( rr ) 
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TfiB two eminent personages of whom we have 
been speaking, were Mr. Pitt's contemporaries and 
political adherents, though of a less advanced age. 
But Lord Grenville was of his own standing, fol- 
lowed his fortune during the eventful period of the 
coalesced opposition and the first French war, left 
office with him in 1801, nor quitted him until he 
consented to resume it in 1804, preferring place to 
character, and leaving the Whigs, by whose help 
he had overthrown the Addington Administration. 
From that moment Lord Grenville joined the 
Whig party, with whom to the end of his public 
life he continued to act. 

A greater accession to the popular cause and 
the Whig party it was impossible to imagine, unless 
Mr. Pitt himself had persevered in his desire of 
rejoining the standard under which his first and 
noblest battles were fought. All the qualities in 
which their long opposition and personal habits 
made them deficient, Lord Grenville possessed in 
an eminent degree ; long habits of business had 

VOL. II. E 
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matured his experience and disciplined his natu- 
lally vigorous understanding; a life studiously 
r^ular had surrounded him with the respect of his 
countrymen, and of those whom the dazzling talents 
of others could not blind to their loose propen- 
sities or idle habits ; a firm attachment to the 
Church as by law established attracted towards 
him the confidence of those who subscribe to its 
doctrines and approve its discipline; while his 
tried prudence and discretion were a balance much 
wanted against the opposite defects of the Whig 
party, and especially of their most celebrated 
leader. 

After Mr. Grattan, it would be difficult to point 
out any person to whom the great and fundamental 
question of Irish Policy, and the cause of religious 
liberty in general, was so much indebted as Lord 
Grenville ; * while, in the sacrifices which he 

* The plan of this work of course precludes all reference, 
at least all detailed reference, to the ^nduct and the merits 
of living statesmen. But for this an ample field would be 
opened, ia which . to expatiate upon the transcendent services 
of Lord Grey, and the ample sacrifices which he made, 
duriug the greater part of his political life, to the rights and 
the interests of the Irish people. Lord Wellesley*s services 
in the same cause, it is also, for the same reason, impossible 
to enter upon, further than to remind the reader that, after 
having almost begun life as the advocate of the Catholic 
claims, he, and after him Lord Anglesey, first set the 
example to succeeding Viceroys of ruling Ireland with the 
most perfect justice to all parties, "and holding the balance 
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made to it, he certainly much exceeded Mr. Grat* 
tan himself. He was enabled to render this valu- 
able service to his country, not more by his natural 
abilities, which were of a very high order — sound 
judgment, extraordinary memory, an almost pre- 
ternatural power of application — and by the rich 
stores of knowledge which those eminent qualities 
had put him in possession of, than by the acci- 
dental circumstances in his previous history and 
present position — his long experience in office, 
which had tried and matured his talents in times 
of unexampled difficulty — his connexion with Mr. 
Pitt, both in the kindred of blood and of place, so 
well fitted to conciliate the Tory party, or at all 
events to disarm their hostility, and lull their sus- 
picions^ above all, the well-known and steady 
attachment of himself and his family to the prin- 
ciples and the establishment of the Church of 
England. 

When, therefore, he quitted power with Mr. 
Pitt in 1801, rather than abandon the Catholic 
Emancipation, the carrying of which had only a 
year before been held out as one of the principal 
objects of the Union ; and when, in 1804, he 
peremptorily refused to join Mr. Pitt in resuming 
office, unless a ministry should be formed upon a 

of favour even, with a steady hand, between Catholic and 
Protestant, Charchman and Dissenter. 

E 2 
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basis wide enough to comprehend the Whig party ; 
the cause of liberal, tolerant principles, but, above 
all, the Irish question, gained an able supporter, 
whose alliance, whether his intrinsic or accidental 
qualities were considered, might justly be esteemed 
beyond all price. The friends of civil and reli*- 
gious liberty duly valued this most important ac* 
cession; and the distinguished statesman whom 
they now accounted as one of their most powerful 
champions, and trusted as one of their most worthy 
leaders, amply repaid the confidence reposed in 
him, by the steady and disinterested devotion 
which, with his characteristic integrity and firm* 
ness, he gave to the cause. Taking office with 
Mr. Fox, and placed at the head of the govern- 
ment, upon the death of that great man he peremp* 
torily, and with bare courtesy, rejected all the 
overtures of the King to separate from the Whigs, 
and rejoin his ancient allies of the Pitt school. 
Soon afterwards, in firm union with the remains 
of the Fox party, he carried the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade, and retired from power, rather than 
bind himself not to press the Catholic Emanci- 
pation upon the narrow-minded though conscien- 
tious Prince whom he §prved. Continuing in close 
alliance with the Whigs, he shared with them the 
frowns of the Court and the habitual exclusion 
from office which has, for the most part, been their 
portion in public life. Nor can it be doubted that 
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the peTsevenutiee with which he abided by his 
declared opinions in favour of the Catholic Ques- 
tion alone prevented him from presiding over the 
councils of his country, during, at the least, twenty 
yjears of his life. They who have come to the ai<} 
of the liberal cause only when its success made an 
adhesion to it the road to Court favour, with all 
its accompaniments of profit and of power, have a 
very different account of mutual obligation to settle 
with their country, from that which Lord Gren- 
yille could at any time since his retirement have 
presented, but di^ained ever even to hint at. 
But they who, after his powerful advocacy, his 
inflexible integrity, his heavy sacrifices, had all 
but carried the Irish question, have come forward 
to finish the^ good work, and have reaped every 
kind of gratification from doing their duty, instead 
of making a sacrifice of their interests like him, 
would do well, while they usurp all the glory of 
these successes, to recollect the men whose labours, 
requited with proscription, led the way to com- 
paratively insignificant exertions, still more bene* 
ficial to the individuals that made them, than 
advantageous to the cause they served. 

The endowments of this eminent statesman's 
mind were all of a useful Slnd commanding sort — 
sound sense, steady memory, vast industry. His 
acquirements were in the same proportion valuable 
and lasting — a thorough acquaintance with busi* 
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ness in its principles and in its details ; a complete 
mastery of the science of politics as well theoretical 
as practical ; of late years a perfect fitmiliarity 
with political economy, and a just appreciation of 
its importance ; an early and most extensive know- 
ledge of classical literature, which he improved 
instead of abandoning, down to the close of his 
life ; a taste formed upon those chaste models, and 
of which his lighter compositions, his Greek and 
Latin verses, bore testimony to the very last. His 
eloquence was of a plain, masculine, authoritative 
cast, which neglected if it did not despise orna- 
ment, and partook in the least possible degree of 
fancy, while its declamation was often equally 
powerful with its reasoning and its statement. 

The faults of his character were akin to some of 
the excellences which so greatly distinguished it ; 
his firmness was apt to degenerate into obstinacy ; 
his confidence in the principles he held was not 
unmixed with contempt for those who differed from 
him. His unbending honesty and straightforward 
course of dealing with all men and all subjects not 
unfrequently led him to neglect those courtesies 
which &cilitate political and personal intercourse, 
and that spirit of conciliation which, especially in 
a mixed government chiefly conducted by party, 
sometimes enables men to win a way which they 
cannot force towards the attainment of important 
objects. Perhaps his most unfortunate prejudices 
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were those which he had early imbibed upon cer- 
tain matters of Ecclesiastical Polity, and which 
the accidental circumstance of his connexion with 
Oxford as Chancellor strengthened to the exclusion 
of the reforming spirit carried by him into all in- 
stitutions of a merely secular kind. Upon the 
Parliamentary constitution of the country he had 
no such alarms or scruples ; and, although it is 
certain that he would have reformed it much more 
gradually than the long delay of the great measure 
rendered ultimately necessary, it is equally clear 
that he would have stopped short of no improve- 
ment which could be reasonably required, merely 
because it was a change. For he was in this 
greatest quality of a statesman pre-eminently dis- 
tinguished, that, as he neither would yield up his 
judgment to the clamour of the people, nor suffer 
himself to be seduced by the influence of the Court, 
so would he never submit his reason to the empire 
of prejudice, or own the supremacy of authority 
and tradition. " Keliqui sunt, qui mortui sunt — 
L. Torquatus, quem tu non tam cito rhetorem 
dixisses, etsi non deerat oratio, quam, ut Grseci 
dicunt, ir^XiTiKov. Erant in eo plurimse litterse, 
nee eae vulgares, sed interiores quaedam et recon- 
ditse, divina memoria, sumrna verborum et gravitas 
et elegantia : atque haec omnia vitae decorabat dig- 
nitas et integritas. Plena litteratae senectutis 
oratio. Quanta severitas in vultu ! Quantum 
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pondus in verbis I Qimbi nihil mm eona4eratwa 
exibat ex ore! Sileamus de iato, ne augeamiM 
dolorem. Nam et parseteritorum recordatio est 
acerba, et acerbior expeetatio reliquorum."* 

* Cioero, Bratas, 266. 
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TfitiB name which we mentioned as superior to even 
Lord Grenville in services to the Irish question, 
recalls to mind one of the greatest men of his 
age — Henry Grattan. 

It would not be easy to point out any statesman 
or patriot, in any age of the world, whose fame 
stands higher for his public services ; nor is it 
possible to name any one, the purity of whose 
reputation has been stained by so few faults, and 
the lustre of whose renown is Rimmed by so few 
imperfections. From the earliest year at which 
he could appear upon the political stage, he de- 
voted himself to state affairs. While yet in the 
prime of youth, he had achieved a victory which 
stands at the head of all the triumphs ever won by 
a patriot for his country in modern times ; he had 
effected an important revolution in the Govern- 
ment, without violence of any kind, and had broken 
chains of the most degrading kind, by which the 
injustice and usurpation of three centuries had 
bound her down. Her immediate gratitude placed 
him in a situation of independence, which enabled 

£ 3 
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him to consecrate the remainder of his days to her 
service, without the interruption arising from pro- 
fessional pursuits ; and he continued to persevere in 
the same course of patriotism marked by a rare 
union of the moderation which springs from com- 
bined wisdom and virtue, with the firmness and 
the zeal which are peculiar to genius. No factious 
partisan, making devotion to the public cause a 
convenient and a safe mask for the attainment of 
his selfish interests, whether of sordid avarice or of 
crawling ambition, ever found in Grattan either 
an instrument or an accomplice. No true friend 
of the people, inspired with a generous desire of 
extirpating abuses, and of extending the reign of 
freedom, ever complained of Grattan's slowness to 
join the untarnished banner of patriotism. . No 
advocate of human improvement, filled with the 
sacred zeal of enlarging the enjoyments or elevat- 
ing the condition of mankind, was ever damped in 
his aspirations by Grattan*s coldness, or had reason 
to wish him less the advocate of Ireland and more 
the friend of his species. 

The principal battle which he fought for his 
native country required him to embrace every 
great and difficult question of domestic policy ; for 
the misrule and oppression exercised by England 
over the Irish people extended to all their com- 
mercial dealings, as well as to their political rights, 
and sought to fetter their trade by a complicated 
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system of vexatious regulations, as well as to awe 
their legislators by an assumption of sovereignty, 
and to impose the fetters of a foreign jurisdiction 
upon the administration of justice itself. In no 
part of this vast and various field were Mr. Grat- 
tan's powers found to fail, or his acquirements to 
prove deficient ; and he handled the details of fiscal 
and of mercantile policy with as much accuracy 
and as great address as he brought to the discus- 
sion of the broader and easier though more mo- 
mentous subject — the great question of National 
Independence. He was left, on the achievement 
of his great triumph, in possession of as brilliant 
a reputation as man could desire ; and it was un- 
sullied by any one act either of factious violence, 
or of personal meanness, or of the inconsistency 
into which overmuch vehemence in the pursuit of 
praiseworthy objects is wont to betray even the 
most virtuous men. The popular favour which 
he enjoyed to so unexampled a degree, and in such 
unmeasured profusion, was in a short time destined 
to suffer an interruption, not unusual in the history 
of popular leaders ; and for refusing to join in the 
designs, of a more than doubtful origin, of men 
inferior in reputation of every kind, and of a more 
than doubtful honesty — ^men who proscribed as un- 
worthy of the people's esteem all that acknow- 
ledged any restraints of moderation — he lived to 
see himself denounced by the fectious, reviled. by 
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the unprincipled, and abandoned by their dupes, 
the bulk of the very nation whose idol he had so 
lately been. 

The war with France, and the fear of revolu- 
tionaiy movements at home, rendered him 'for 
some years ajgi alarmist ; and he joined with those 
who supported the hostilities into which Mr. P>tt 
and the Portland seeeders from the Whig pairty 
unhappily plunged the empire. But he cariied 
his support of arbitrary meaiSures at home ^ y&j 
short way, compared with the new allies of the 
Goyemment in England ; and the proceedings of 
the Irish Ministry, during and after the Rebellion 
found in him an adversary as uncompromising as 
in the days of his most strenuous patriotism, and 
most dazzling popularity. DespaJLrii^ of suecess 
by any efforts of the party in Parliament, he 
joined in the measure of secession adopted by the 
English Whigs, but aft.er a maj^ner far more re«^ 
ooncilable to a sense of public duty, as well 9» far 
more efiTective in itself, than the absurd and ii^con^ 
sistent course which they pursued, of retaining thei 
office of representatives, while they refused to per?* 
form any of its duties, except the enjoyment of its^ 
personal privileges. Mr. Grattan and the leadera 
of the Irish opposition vac^ited th^r seats at ojoieej^ 
and left their constituents to choose other del^** 
gates. When the Union was propounded, tb^ 
again returned to their posts, and offered a resist- 
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ance to thai, measure, which at first proved 6uc- 
cessful) aad deferred for ^ year the accomplish- 
ment of a oieasure planned in true wisdom, though 
exe<mted hj most corrupt and corrupting means 
-rr-a xaeasuiie as necessary for the well-being of 
Ireland as for the security of the entire at large. 
He entered the Imperial parliament in 1805, and 
continued, with the excq>tiou of the question upon 
the renewal of the war in 1815, a constant and 
most powerful coadjutor of the Whig party, re- 
fusing office when they eame into power upon Mr. 
P|tt!s death, hut lending them a 8trenu(»is support 
upon all great questions., whether of English po- 
licy or of Irish, and s^bowing himself most con- 
spieuously abiove the mean and narrow spirit that 
would confine a statesman's exertions to the ques- 
tions which interest one portion of the empire, or 
with which bis' owp fame in former times may 
have been more peculiarly entwined. 

Among the orators, as among the statesmen of 
his 1^, Mr. Grkttan occupies a place in the fore- 
most rank ; and it was the age of the Pitts, the 
Foxes, and the Sheridans. His eloquence was of 
a very high order, all but of the very highest, and 
it was eminently original. In the constant stream 
of a diction replete with epigram and point, a 
stream on which floated gracefully, because natur- 
ally, flowers of various hues, — was poured forth 
the closest reasoning, the most luminous statement^ 
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the most persuasive display of all the motives that 
could influence, and of all the details that could 
enlighten, his audience. Often a different strain 
was heard, and it was declamatory and vehement — 
or pity was to be moved, and its pathos was touch- 
ing as it was simple — or, above all, an adversary 
sunk in baseness, or covered with crimes, was to 
be punished or to be destroyed, and a storm of the 
most terrible invective raged, with all the blights of 
sarcasm, and the thunders of abuse. The critic, led 
away for the moment, and unable to do more than 
feel with the audience, could in those cases, even 
when he came to reflect and to judge, find often 
nothing to reprehend; seldom in any case more 
than the excess of epigram, which had yet become 
so natural to the orator, that his argument and his 
narrative, and even his sagacious unfolding of prin- 
ciples, seemed spontaneously to clothe themselves 
in the most pointed terseness, and most apt and 
felicitous antitheses. From the faults of his coun- 
try's eloquence he was, generally speaking, free. 
Occasionally an over-fondness for vehement ex- 
pression, an exaggeration of passion, or an offensive 
appeal to Heaven, might be noted ; very rarely a 
loaded use of figures, and, more rarely still, of 
figures broken and mixed. But the perpetual 
striving after far-fetched quaintness ; the disdaining 
to say any one thing in an easy and natural style ; 
the contempt of that rule, as true in rhetoric as in 
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conduct,' that it is wise to do common things in the 
common way ; the affectation of excessive feeling 
upon all things, without regard to their relative 
importance; the making any occasion, even the 
most fitted to rouse genuine and natural feeling, a 
mere opportunity of theatrical display — all these 
failings, by which so many oratorical reputations 
have been blighted among a people famous for 
their almost universal oratorical genius, were 
looked for in vain when Mr. Grattan rose, whether 
in the senate of his native country, or in that to 
which he was transferred by the Union. And if 
he had some peculiarity of outward appearance, as 
a low and awkward person, in which he resembled 
the first of orators, and even of manner, in which 
he had not, like him, made the defects of nature 
yield to severe culture ; so had he one excellence 
of the very highest order, in which he may be 
truly said to have left all the orators of modern, 
times behind — the severe abstinence which rests 
satisfied with striking the decisive blow in a word 
or two, not weakening its effect by repetition and • 
expansiop, — and another excellence higher still, in* 
which no orator of any age is his equal, the easy 
and copious flow of most profound, sagacious, and 
original principles, enunciated in terse and striking, 
but appropriate language. To give a sample of 
this latter peculiarity would be less easy, and would 
occupy more space ; but of the former it may be 
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tralj said that Dante himself never conjured q|> a 
striking, a pathetie, and an appropriate image in 
fewer words than Mr. Grattan employed to describe 
Ms relation towards Irish independence, i^hen^ al*' 
Itiding to its rise in 17S2, and its fkll twenty jeean 
later, he said, " I sat by its cttdle-^I followed its 
hearse." 

In private life he was without a stain, whether 
of temper or of principle ; singularly amiable, sa 
well as of unblemished purity, in all the relations 
of family and of society ; of manners as full of 
generosity as they were free from a^ctation ; of 
conversation as much seasoned with spirit and im- 
pregnated with knowledge as it was void of all 
asperity and gall. Whoever heard him in private 
society, and marked the calm tone of his judicious 
counsel, the profound wisdom of his sagacious ob- 
servations, the unceasing felicity of his expressions^ 
the constant variety and brilliancy of his illus- 
trations, could well suppose that he had conversed 
with the orator whose wit and whose Wisdom en- 
lightened and guided the senate of his country ; 
but in the playful hilarity of the companion, his 
imbroken serenity, his unruffled good nature, it 
would indeed have been a difficult thing to recog- 
nise the giant of debate, whose awfnl energies had 
been hurled, nor yet exhausted, upon the Corrys, 
the Duigenans, and the Floods.* 
* It is always a matter of difficulty to draw the charMtei^ 
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The signal fidlure of the latter, when trans- 
planted to the English Parliament, suggests a 
reference to the same passage in the life of Mr* 
iGrrattan. Men were variously inclined to conjee* 
ture upon his probable success ; and the singuLirity 
of his external appearaisiGe, and his manner of 
speaking, as well as his action, so unusual in the 
English Parliament, made the event doubtful, for 
some time, during his speech of 1805. Nor were 
there wanting those surrounding Mr. Pitt who 
foretold ^^ that it would not do." That great de>- 
bater and experienced judge is said to have for 
some moments partaken of these doubts, when the. 
happy execution of some passage, not perhaps 
. marked by the audience at large, at once dispelled 
them ; and he pronounced to his neighbours an 
authoritative and decisive sentence, which the un£|.* 
nimous voice of the Bx>use and of the country 
forthwith affirmed. 

of a person who bdongs to wao&er, sod* in some parti- 
cnlars, a very different country. This has been felt in 
making the attempt to give a sketch of Mr. Grattan ; and 
■whoever has read the most lively and picturesque piece of 
biography that was ever given to the world, Mr. C. Phil- 
lips's Recollections of Cnrran, will join in the regret here 
expressed, that the present work did not fall into hands so 
able to perform it in a masterly manner. The constant 
occupation consequent upon great professional eminence, has 
mifortunately withdrawn him from the walks of literature, 
in which he was so remarkably fitted to shine. 
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This illustrious patriot died a few days after his 
arrival in London, at the beginning of June 1820, 
having come with the greatest difficulty, and in a 
dying state, to attend his Parliamentary duties, 
A request was made to his family, that his remains 
might be buried in Westminster Abbey, instead of 
being conveyed for interment to Ireland ; and this 
having been complied with, the obsequies were 
attended by all the more distinguished members of 
both Houses of Parliament. The following Letter 
containing the request was signed by the leaders 
of the liberal party. The beauty of its chaste 
composition was much and justly admired at the 
time ; but little wonder was excited by it, wheh 
the author came to be known. It proceeded from 
the pen of one of the greatest poets whom this 
country has produced, as well as one of its finest 
prose writers ; who to this unstable fame adds the 
more imperishable renown of being also one of the 
most honourable men, and most uncompromising 
friends of civil and religious liberty, who have ap- 
peared in any age. The rare felicity of our times, 
in possessing two individuals to whom this descrip- 
tion might be applied, — Rogers and Campbell — 
alone makes it necessary to add that the former Is 
here meant. 

" TO THE SONS OF MR. GRATTAN. 

" Filled with veneration for the character of 
your father, we venture to express a wish, common 
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to US with many of those who most admired and 
loved him, that what remains of him should be 
allowed to continue among uS; 

" It has pleased Divine Providence to deprive 
the empire of his services, while he was here in 
the neighbourhood of that sacred edifice where 
great men from all parts of the British dominions 
have been for ages interred. We are desirous of 
an opportunity of joining in the due honour to 
tried virtue and genius. Mr. Grattan belongs to 
us also, and great would be our consolation were 
we permitted to follow him to the grave, and to 
place him where he would not have been unwilling 
to lie — by the side of his illustrious fellow-labour- 
en in the cause of freedom." 
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CoNTSMPORART with Lofd Grenville and Mr.PiU, 
whose intiiB9»te friend be w^^ and whose partisan 
for a time, appeared a man, in some respects more 
illustrious than either-'-one who, among the great* 
est benefactors jof the human race, holds an exalteid 
station — one whose genius was elevated by his 
virtues, and exalted by his piety. It is, unfor- 
tunately, hardly necessary to name one whom th« 
vices and the follies of the age have already par- 
ticularized, by making it impossible that what has 
been said could apply to any but Wilberforce. 

Few persons have ever either reached a higher 
and more enviable place in the esteem of their 
fellow creatures, or have better deserved the place 
they had gained, than William Wilberforce. He 
was naturally a person of great quickness and even 
subtilty of mind, with a lively imagination, ap- 
proaching to playfulness of fancy ; and hence he 
had wit in an unmeasured abundance, and in all 
its varieties ; for he was endowed with an exquisite 
sense of the ludicrous in character, the foundation 
of humour, as well as with the perception of re- 
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mote resemblances, the esisetiee of wit. These 
qualities however he had so far disciplined his 
faculties as to keep in habitual restraint, lest he 
should ever offend against strict decorum, by intro- 
ducing light matter into serious discussion, or be 
betrayed into personal remarks too poignant for 
the feelings of individuals. For his nature was 
mild and amiable beyond that of most men j fearful 
of giving the least pain in any quarter, even while 
heated with the zeal of controversy on questions 
that roused all his passions j and more anxious, if 
it were possible, to gain over rather than to over- 
power an adversary and disarm him by kindness, 
or the force of reason, or awakening appeals to his 
feelings, rather than defeat him by hostile attack. 
His natural talents were cultivated, and his taste 
refined by all the resources of a complete Cam- 
bridge education, in which, while the classics were 
sedulously studied, the mathematics were not neg- 
lected ; and he enjoyed in the society of his inti- 
mate friends, Mr. Pitt and Dean Milner, the addi- 
tional benefit of foreign travel, having passed nearly 
a year in France, after the dissolution of Lord 
Shelburne's administration had removed Mr. Pitt 
from office. Having entered Parliament as mem- 
ber for Hull, where his family were the principal 
commercial men of the place, he soon afterward^; 
upon the ill-fated coalition destroying all con- 
fidence in the Whig party, succeeded Mr. Foyambe 
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as member for Yorkshire, which be continued to 
represent as long as his health permitted him, 
having only retired to a less laborious seat in the 
year 1812. Although generally attached to the 
Pitt ministry, he pursued his course wholly un- 
fettered by party connexion, steadily refused all 
office through hb whole life, nor would lay him- 
self under any obligations by accepting a share of 
patronage; and he differed with his illustrious 
friend upon the two most critical emergencies of 
his life, the question of peace with France in 1795, 
and the impeachment of Lord Melville ten years 
later. 

His eloquence was of the highest order. It was 
persuasive and pathetic in an eminent degree ; but 
it was occasionally bold and impassioned, animated 
with the inspiration which deep feeling alone can 
breathe into spoken thought, chastened by a pure 
taste, varied by extensive information, enriched by 
classical allusion, sometimes elevated by the more 
sublime topics of Holy Writ — the thoughts and the 
spirit 

" That touch'd Iswah's hallo Vd lips with fire." 

Few passages can be cited in the oratory of 
modem times of a more electrical effect than the 
singularly felicitous and striking allusion to Mr. 
Pitt's resisting the torrent of Jacobin principles : 
— "He stood between the living and the dead. 
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and the plague was stayed." The singular kind- 
ness, the extreme gentleness of his disposition, 
wholly free from gall, from vanity, or any selfish 
feeling, kept him from indulging in any of the 
vituperative branches of rhetoric ; but a memo- 
rable instance showed that it was anything rather 
than the want of power which held him off from 
the use of the weapons so often in almost all other 
men's hands. When a well-known popular mem- 
ber thought fit to designate him repeatedly, and 
very irregularly, as the ^^ Honourable and religious 
gentleman/' not because he was ashamed of the 
Cross he gloried in, but because he felt indignant 
at any one in the British senate deeming piety a 
matter of imputation, he poured out a strain of 
sarcasm which none who heard it can ever forget. 
A common friend of the parties having remarked 
to Sir Samuel Romilly, beside whom he sat, that 
this greatly outmatched Pitt himself, the great 
master of sarcasm, the reply of that great man and 
just observer was worthy to be remarked, — " Yes," 
said he, "it is the most striking thing I almost 
ever heard ; but I look upon it as a more singular 
proof of Wilberforce's virtue than of his genius, 
for who but he ever was possessed of such a for- 
midable weapon, and never used it ? " 

Against all these accomplishments of a finished 
orator there was little to set on the other side. A 
feeble constitution, which made him say, all his 
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life, that he never was either well or iH ^ a voice 
sweetly musical beyond that of most men, and of 
great compass also, bnt sometimes degenerating 
into a whine ; a figure exceedingly tindignified and 
ungpraceful, though the features of the &ce were 
singularly expressive ; Mid a want of condensation^ 
in the latter years of his life, especially, lap^g 
into digression and ill calculated for a very busi-» 
ness-like audience like the House of Commons—^ 
these may be noted as the only drawbacks which 
kept him out of the very first place among the 
first speakers of his age, whom, in pathos, and also 
in graceful and easy and perfectly elegant diction, 
as well as harmonious periods, he unquestionably 
excelled. The influence which the Member for 
Yorkshire always commanded in the old Parlia-- 
ment — the great weight which the head, indeed 
the founder, of a powerful religious sect, possessed 
in the country — would have given extraordinary- 
authority in the senate to one of far inferior per* 
sonal endowments. But when these partly acci- 
dental circumstances were added to his powers^ 
and when the whole were used and applied with 
the habits of industry which naturally belonged to 
one of his extreme temperance in every respect, 
it is difficult to imagine any one bringing a gbreater 
force to the aid of any cause which he might es- 
pouse. 

Wherefore, when he stood forward as the le^tder 
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of the Abolition, vowed implacable war against 
Slavery and the Slave Trade, and consecrated his 
life to the accomplishment of its destruction, there 
was every advantage conferred upon this great 
cause, and the rather that he held himself aloof 
from party connexion. A few personal friends, 
united with him by similarity of religious opinions, 
might be said to form a small party, and they ge- 
nerally acted in concert, especially in all matters 
relating to the Slave question. Of these, Henry 
Thornton was the most eminent in every respect. 
He was a man of strong understanding, great 
powers of reasoning and of investigation, an accu- 
rate and a curious observer, but who neither had 
cultivated oratory at all, nor had received a refined 
education, nor had extended his reading beyond 
the subjects connected with moral, political, and 
theological learning. The trade of a banker, which 
he followed, engrossed much of his time ; and his 
exertions both in Parliament and through the 
press, were chiefly confined to the celebrated con- 
troversy upon the currency, in which his well- 
known work led the way, and to a bill for restrict- 
ing the Slave Trade to part of the African coast, 
which he introduced when the Abolitionists were 
wearied out with their repeated £dlures, and had 
well-nigh abandoned all hopes of carrying the 
great measure itself. That measure was fiited to 
undergo much vexatious delay, nor is there any 
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great questioB of jualicie and policy, tke history of 
which is l«a er^ditablo to tlie British Parliament, 
or, indeed, to some of the statesmen of this comitry, 
although upon it mainly rests the fiune of others. 

When Mr. WUbevforeey followiug in Mr. Clark* 
son's track, had, with matchless powers of elo* 
quenee, sustained by a body of the ckaiest evi- 
dence, unveiled all the horrors of a traffic whicfa^ 
had it been attended with nether fraud nor cruel^ 
of any kind, was, confessedly, from banning to 
end, not a commerce but a crime, he was defeated 
by large majorities, year after year. When, at 
length, for the first time, in 1804, he carried the 
Abolition Bill through the Commons, the Lords 
immediately threw it out ; and the next year it 
was again lost ia the Commons. All this hi^ 
pened while the opinion of the country was, with 
the single exception of persons having West India 
connexions, unanimous in &vour of the measure. 
At diffident times there was the strongest and moai 
general expression c^ public feeling upon the sub*- 
ject,and.it was a question upon which no two men, 
endowed with reason, could possibly differ, because, 
admitting whatever could be alleged about the 
profits of the traffic, it was not denied thc^ the gain 
pjTOoeeded from pillage and muoder. Add to all 
this, that the enomous evil continoMcl to cBsgrace 
the country and its legislature Ibr twenty years^ 
aUhoi^h the vowe of every statesman of any em*- 
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neiice, Mr. Windham alone excepted, was strenu- 
ously lifted against it, — although, upon this only 
question, Pitt, Fox, and Burke heartily agreed, — 
although by &r the finest of all Mr. Pitt's speeches 
were those which he pronounced against it, — and 
although every press and every pulpit in the island 
habitually cried it down* How are we, then, to 
account for the extreme tenacity of life which the 
hateful reptile showed ? — how to explain the fhct 
that all those powerful hands fell paralysed and 
could not bring it to death ? If little honour re-' 
dounds to the Parliament from this passage in our 
history, and if it is thus plainly shown that the 
unreformed House of Commons but ill represented 
the country, it must also be confessed that Mr. 
I^tt's conduct gains as little glory from the retro* 
spect. How could he, who never sufPered any of 
his coadjutors, much less his underlings in office, 
to thwart his will even in trivial matters — he who 
would have cleared any of the departments of half 
their occupants, had they presumed to have an 
opinion of their own upon a single item of any 
budget, or an article in the year's estimates — how 
could he, after shaking the walls of the Senate with 
the thunders of his majestic eloquence, exited 
with a zeal whkh set at defiance all suspicions of 
his ^itire sincerity, quietly sufier, that the object^ 
just before declared the dearest to his heart, should 
be ravished from him when within his sight, nayi 

F 2 
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within his reach, by the votes of the secretaries 
and under-secretaries, the puisne lords and the 
other fry of mere placemen, — the pawns of his 
board ? It is a question often anxiously put by 
the friends of the Abolition, never satisfactorily 
answered by those of the Minister ; and if any 
additional comment were wanting on the darkest 
passage of his life, it is supplied by the ease with 
which he cut off the Slave traffic of the conquered 
colonies, an importation of thirty thousand yearly, 
which he had so long suffered to exist, though an 
order in Council could any day have extinguished 
it. This he never thought of till 1805, and then, 
of course, the instant he chose, he destroyed it for 
ever with a stroke of his pen. Again, when the 
Whigs were in power, they found the total aboli- 
tion of the traffic so easy, that the measure, in pur- 
suing which Mr. Pitt had for so many long years 
allowed himself to be baffled, was carried by them ■ 
with only sixteen dissentient voices in a house of 
260 members. There can then, unhappily, be but 
one answer to the question r^arding Mr. Pitt's 
conduct on this great measure. He was, no doubt, 
quite sincere, but he was not so zealous as to risk 
anything, to sacrifice anything, or even to give 
himself any extraordinary trouble for the accom- 
plishment of his purpose. The Court was de- 
cidedly against abolition ; George III. always 
regarded the question with abhorrence, as savour- 
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ing of innovation, — and innovation in a part of 
his empire connected with his earliest and most 
rooted prejudices, — the Colonies. The courtiers 
took, as is their wont, the colour of their senti- 
ments from liim. The Peers were of the same 
opinion. Mr. Pitt had not the enthusiasm for 
right and justice, to risk in their behalf losing the 
friendship of the mammon of unrighteousness ; and 
he left to his rivals, when they became his suc- 
cessors, the glory of that triumph in the sacred 
cause of humanity, which should have illustrated 
his name, who in its defence had raised all the 
strains of his eloquence to their very highest 
pitch. 
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When Mr. Pitt, in 1784, stood against the united 
powers of tL>a Coalition by the support of the court 
and the people, in debate he had only Mr. Dundas. 
and occasionally Mr. Wilberforce, to whom he could 
look for assistance while attacked by Fox, Burice, 
North, Sheridan, Erskine, Windham. But a 
younger race afterwards grew up and came to his 
assistance ; and of these Mr. Canning was undoubt- 
edly the first. He was in all respects one of the 
more remarkable persons who have lived in our 
times. Born with talents of a high order, these 
had been cultivated with an assiduity and success 
which placed him among the accomplished scho- 
lars of his day; and he was only inferior to 
others in the walks of science, from the accident 
of the studies which Oxford cherished in his time 
being pointed almost exclusively to classical pur- 
suits. But he was anything rather than a mere 
scholar. In him were combined lively original 
fancy — a happily retentive and ready memory — 
singular powers of lucid statement — and occasion- 
ally wit in all its varieties, now biting and sarcastic 
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to aauioy, if not to overwhelm an antagonist — 
now pungent or giving point to an argument—- 
sow playful for mere amusement, and bringing 
relief to a tedious statement, or lending a ciiarm 
to dry chains of close reasoning — Erant ea in 
Philippo quae, qui sine comparatione illorum 
spectaret, satis magna dixmt ; summa libertas in 
oratione, multae fiicetise ; satis creber in reprehen- 
dendis, solutus in explicandis sententiis ; erat #tiam 
imprimis, ut temporibus illk, Grsecis doc^nis insti- 
tutus, in altercando cum aliquo aculeo et maledicto 
&cetus. — (Cic, JBrutus,) Superficial observers, 
dazzled by this brilliancy, and by its sometimes 
being over-indulged^ committed their accustonked 
mistake, aiui supposed that he who could thus adorn 
his subject was an amusing speaker only, wliile he 
was helping on the argument at every step, — often 
making skilful stat^nents perform the office of rea*- 
soning, and oftener still seeming to be witty when 
he was merely exposing the weakness of hostile 
positions, and thus taking them by the artillery of 
his wit. But in truth his powers of ordinary rea- 
soning were of a very high order, and could not 
be excelled by the practised master of dialectics. 
It was rather in the deep and full measure of im- 
passioned declamation in its legitimate combination 
with rapid argument, the highest reach of oratory, 
that he failed ; and this he rareJiy attempted. Of his 
powers of argumentation^ his capacity for the dis- 
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cussions of abstract science, his genius for adorning 
the least attractive subjects, there remains an im- 
perishable record in his celebrated speeches upon 
the ^^ Currency," of all his efforts the most brilliant 
and the most happy. 

This eminent person was for the most part not 
the slave of mean or paltry passions, except what 
flowed from his irritable and impatient temper; 
but a lofty ambition inspired him ; and had he 
not too early become trained to official habits, he 
would have avoided the distinguishing* and fatal 
error of his life, an impression which clung to 
him from the desk, that no one can usefully serve 
his country, or eiiectually further his principles, 
unless he possesses the power which place alone 
bestows. The traces of this belief are to be seen 
in many of the most remarkable passages of his 
life ; and it even appears in the song with which 
he celebrated the praise of his illustrious leader 
and friend ; for he treats as a fall Mr. Pitt's sacri* 
ficing power to principle, at a time when, by retir- 
ing from office, he had earned the applause of 
millions. Mr. Canning himself gave an example 
equally signal of abandoning office rather than 
tarnish his &me; and no act of his life can be 
cited which sheds a greater lustre on his memory, 
than his retiring from the Grovemment rather than 
bear a part in the proceedings against the Queen. 
In private society he was amiable and attractive. 
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though, except for a very few years of his early 
youth, he rarely frequented the circles of fashion, 
confining his intercourse to an extremely small 
number of warmly attached friends.* In all the 
relations of domestic life he was blameless, and was 
the delight of his family, as in them he placed his 
own.| His temper, though naturally irritable and 
uneasy, had nothing petty or spiteful in it ; and £ls 
no one better knew how and when to resent, so none 
couM more readily or more gracefully forgive. 

It is supposed that, from his early acquaintance 
with Mr. Sheridan and one or two otlier Whigs, 
he originally had a leaning towards that side of 
the question. But he entered into public life at a 
very early age, under the auspices of Mr. Pitt, to 

* It is necessary to state this undoubted fact, that the folly 
of those may be rebuked who have chosen to represent him 
as " a great diner*ont." It may be safely affirmed that none 
of those historians of the day ever once saw him at table. 

t It is well known how much more attachment was con- 
ceived for his memory by his family and his devoted per- 
sonal friends than by his most staunch political adherents. 
The friendships of statesmen are proverbially of rotten 
texture ; but it is doubtful if ever this rottenness was dis- 
played in a more disgusting manner than when the puny 
men of whose nostrils he had been the breath, joined his 
worst enemies as soon as they had Itud him in the grave. 
It was said by one hardly ever related to him but in open 
hostility, that ** the gallantry of his kindred had rescued 
his memory from the offices of his friends/* — in allusion 
to Lord Clanricarde's most powerful and touching appeal 
on that disgraceful occasion. 

f3 
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vhom he contiBaed steadily attached till his death ^ 
accompanying hka when he retired from power, 
and again qoitting office upon his decease. His 
principles were thionghout those of a liberal Toiy, 
above the prepdioes of the bigots who have reoi- 
dered Toryism ridioolousy and free from the corrup- 
tion that has sometimes made it hatefuL Imbued 
with a warm attachment to the aneient institutions 
of the country, somewhat apt to overrate the merits 
of mere antiquity, from his classical habits, and from 
early association, he nevertheless partook largely 
in the improved ^irit of the age, and adopted all 
reforms, exc^t such as he conscientiously believed 
were only dictated by a restlesa love of change, and 
could do no good, or such as went too far, and 
threatened revolution. But this was the posture 
into which his opinions and principles may be said 
ultimately to have subsided — ^these the bearings of 
his mind towards the great objects of political con- 
troversy in the station which it finally took when the 
tempest of French convulsion had ceased, and the 
barks of statesmen were moored in still water. He 
began his career in the most troublous period of the 
storm ; and it happened to him as to all men, that 
the tone of his sentiments upon state afiklrs was very 
much influenced through after times by the events 
which first awakened his ambition, or directed his 
earliest pursuit of feme. The atrocities of the 
French Jacobins — the thoughtless violence of the 
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extreme democratic party in this country, reduced 
by the horror of those atrocities to a small body-— 
the spirit of aggression which the conduct of her 
neighbours had first roused in France, and which 
unexampled victories soon raised to a pitch that 
endangered all national independence — led Mr. 
Canning, with many others who naturally were 
friendly to liberty, into a course of hostility toward 
all change, because they became accustomed to 
confound reform with revolution, and to dread 
nothing so much as the mischiefs which popular 
violence had produced in France, and with which 
the march of French conquest threatened to deso- 
late Europe. Thus it came to pass that the most 
vigorous and the most active portion of Jiis life 
was passed in opposing all reforms ; in patronising 
the measures of coercion into which Mr. Pitt had, 
so unhappily for his fame and for his country, been 
seduced by the alarms of weak, and by the selfish 
schemes of unprincipled men ; jmd in resisting the 
attempts which the friends of peace persevered to 
make for terminating hostilities, so long the curse, 
and still by their fruits the bane of this empire, — 
attempts that Mr. Pitt himself appears to have 
resisted much less strenuously than his followers, 
and even on two occasions to have zealously 
seconded. 

It was not till the end of the war that his natural 
good sense had its free scope, and he became aware 
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of the difference between Reforms, of which he 
admitted the necessity, and Bevolution, against all 
risk of which he anxiously guarded^ He had early 
joined Mr. Pitt on the Catholic question, and, 
while yet the war raged, he had rendered incalcu- 
lable service to the cause of Emancipation, by de- 
voting to it some of his most brilliant efiTorts in 
the House of Commons. This, and the accident 
of a contested election in a great town bringing 
him moi'e in contact with popular feelings and 
opinions, contributed to the liberal course of policy 
which he afterwards pursued on almost all subjects. 
Upon one only question he continued firm and un- 
bending ; he was the most uncompromising adver- 
sary of .all Parliamentary Reform, — resisting even 
the least change in the representative system, and 
holding that alteration once begun was fatal to its 
integrity.* This opposition to reform became the 
main characteristic of the Canning party, and it 
regulated their conduct on almost all questions* 
Before 1831, no exception can be perceived in their 
hostility to reform, unless their differing with the 

' * During the short period of his brilliant administration, 
the question of disfranchising a burgh, convicted of gross 
corruption, gave rise to the only difference between him and 
Mr. Brougham, who was understood to have mainly contri- 
buted towards that junction of the Whigs and liberal Tories 
which dissolved and scattered the old and high Tory party ; 
and a division took place in which Mr. Canning was de« 
feated. 
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Duke of Wellington on East Retford can be re- 
garded as such ; but, in truth, their avowed reason 
for supporting that most insignificant measure was, 
that the danger of a real and effectual reform might 
thereby be warded off. The friends of Mr. Canning, 
who, in 1818, had been joined by Lord Melbourne,* 
continued steady to the same principles, until hap- 
pily, on the formation of Lord Grey's government, 
they entirely changed their course, and became the 
advocates, with their reforming colleagues, of a 
change, compared to which the greatest reforms 
ever contemplated by Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox, or 
denounced by Mr. Burke and Mr. Canning, hardly 
deserve to be classed among measures of innovation. 
No one can pronounce with perfect confidence on 
the conduct which any statesman would have pur- 
sued, had he survived the times in which he flou- 
rished. But if such an opinion may ever with 
safety be formed, it seems to be in the present case ; 
and it would require far more boldness to surmise 
that Mr. Canning, or even Mr. Huskisson, would 
liave continued in the government after the 1st of 
March, 1831, than to affirm that nothing could 

* Lord Melbourne differed with the rest of the Canning 
party on this point. He always opposed Reform, but held 
that if any was to be granted, it must be in an ample mea- 
sure ; and he did not vote with them, but with the govern- 
ment, on the Retftrd question, although he resigned with 
them upon that occasion. 
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ever have indueed such an alteration in tb^r most 
fixed opinions upon so momentous a question. 

But while su^ was the stTength of his opinions, 
•'-•^^rcjudices as they seem^— on one great subject, 
OB almost all other matters, whether of foreign or 
domestic policy, his views were liberal, and suited 
to the sfurit of the age, while he was a firm sup- 
porter of the established constitution of the country. 
If ever man was made for die service and the sal- 
vation of a party, Mr. Canning seemed to have 
been raised up far that of the Tories : if ever party 
oommitted a fiital error, it was their suffering 
g^undless distrust and unintelligible dislikes to 
estrange him from their side. At a time when 
ndthing but his poweiful arm could recall unity to 
th^ camp, and save them from impending destruc- 
tion, they not merely wilfully kindled the wrath of 
Achilles, but resolved that he should no longer fight 
on their «de, and determined to throw away their 
last chance of winning the battle. To him they by 
genefal assent preferred Lord Castlereagh as their 
leader, without a single shining quality except the 
carriage and the manners of high birth : while Mr. 
Canning, but for his accidental death, would have 
ended his life as governor of a country where men 
neither debate, nor write; where eloquence evapo- 
rates in scores of paragraphs, and the sparkling of 
wit and the cadence of rhyme are alike unknowii. 

The defects of Mr. Canning's character or of his 
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genius, though not trifling, were not many, nor 
those difficult to discover. His irritable temper 
has been noted : he had a love of trifling and a 
fondness for indulging in pleasantry, more in- 
jurious to his estimation with ordinary men than 
even his inflrm temper. Nothing could be more 
natural than that one who so much excelled 
others in these lighter, more brilliant, but hardly 
attainable qualities, should be prone to exereise 
them overmuch ; but they greatly marred the efleot 
of his more solid and important talents. Above 
all, they enlarged the circle of his enemies, and 
occasionally transferred to it the Mends whom they 
lost him. With the common run of ordinary mor- 
tals, who compose the mass of every country-— with 
the plainer sort of men who form the bulk of every 
audience, and who especially bear sway in their cfwn 
appointed place, the assembly that represents the 
English people, — it would have been contrary to 
nature if one so lively, so fbnd of his joke, so caMt- 
less whom his merriment might oflend, so ready to 
turn the general laugh against any victim^-— had 
been popular, nay, had failed to prove the ol^eet 
of suspicion, and even dislike. The duller porticMl 
over whose heads his lighter missiles flew, wei« 
ofiended with one who spoke so lightly; it was 
almost personal to them if he jested, and a classiiMi 
allusion was next thing to an afiront. '^ He^will 
be laughing at the quoium^ or talking metfe^f^iyaioi 
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next/' said the squire, representing a county. But 
even they who emulated him and £iyoured his claims^ 
did not mueh like the man who had made them so 
merry, for they felt what it was that they laughed 
at, and it might be their own turn to-morrow. 

That his oratory suffered very materially from this 
setf-indulg^it habit, so hard to resist by him who 
possesses the &culty of amu^ng his audience, and 
can scarcely pause at the moment that he is exert- 
ing it successfully, it would be incorrect to affirm. 
The graver parts of his discourse were perfectly 
sustained ; they were unmixed with ribaldry ; they 
were quite as powerful in themselves as if they had 
not stood out from the inferior matter and had not 
soared above it. There is no doubt, however, that 
with an unreflecting audience, their effect was some- 
what confused by the cross lights which the wit, 
occasionally bordering upon drollery, shot over 
the canvass. But his declamation, though often 
powerful, always beautifully ornate^ never defi- 
cient in adnurable diction, was certainly not of the 
highest class. It wanted depth : it came from the 
mouth, not from the heart ; and it tickled or even 
filled the ear rather than penetrated the bosom 
of the listener. The orator never seemed to forget 
himself and be absorbed in his theme ; he was not 
carried away by Ids passions, and he carried not 
his audience along with him. An actor stood be- 
fore us, a first-rate one no doubt, but still an aetor ; 
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and we never forgot that it was a representation we 
were witnessing, not a real scene. The Grecian 
artist was of the second class only, at whose fruit the 
birds pecked : while, on seeing Parrhasius' picture, 
men cried out to have the curtain drawn aside. Mr. 
Canning's declamation entertained his hearers, so 
artistly was it executed ; but only an inexperienced 
critic could mistake it for the highest reach of the 
rhetorical art. The truly great orator is he who 
carries away his hearer, or fixes his whole attention 
on the subject — with the subject fills his whole soul 
— than the subject, will sufier him to think of no 
other thing — of the subject's existence alone will 
let him be conscious, while the vehement in^ira* 
lion lasts on his own mind which he communicates 
to his hearer — and will only sufFer him to reflect on 
the admirable execution of what he has heard after 
the burst is over, the whirlwind has passed away, 
and the excited feelings have in the succeeding lull 
sunk into repose. 

The vice of this statesman's public principles was 
much more pernicious in its influence upon his 
public conduct than the defects which we have just 
remarked were u]f)on his oratory. Bred up in oflice 
from his early years, he had become so much accus- 
tomed to its pleasures that he felt uneasy when 
they were taken from him. It was in him not 
a sordid propensity thsCt produced this frame of 
mind. For emolument, he felt the most entire in- 
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difference ; upon the management of petty intrigue 
which is called joblnng, he looked do^m irith sove- 
reign contempt. But his extracHniiiiarily acttre 
mind, impatient of rest, was only to be alkjed bj 
occupation, and office affi>rded tfais^ at all hours, and 
in boundless meamire. His kind and friendly na* 
ture, attaching him strongly to his assoeiates, as it 
strongly fixed their afieetions upon him, made him 
feel uneasy at their exclusion from poww, and de- 
sirous to possess the means of gratifying th^. 
Above all, though a great debater, and breathing' 
the air of Parliament as the natural element of his 
being, he yet was a man of action too, and would 
sway- the counsds as well as shake the senates of 
his country. He loved debate fer its exercise of 
his brilliant Acuities ; he loved power for its own 
sake, caring less for display than for gratifica- 
tion. Hence, when he retired from office upon the 
dispute with Lord Castlereagh, (a passage of his 
life much and unjustly blamed at the time, but 
which, had it been ever so exactly as most men then 
viewed it, has in later times been cast into the 
thickest ^ades of oblivion by acts £ff more 
abominable and disjg^raeeful,) aad when he found 
that, instead of a -epeedf return to power, he was 
condemned to years of exclusion, his impatience 
led him to the imprudent step of serving under his 
successful rival on a foreign mission of an unim- 
portant cast The uneasiness which he manifestly 
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suffered in retiremeDt, even made Mm consent to 
the scheme of more permanent expatriation,* which 
only the unhappy death of Lord Castlereckgh pre- 
vented from taking efiect. But these were rather 
matters affecting the person than perverting the 
principles, or misguiding the conduct of the party. 
The unfortunate love of power, carried too far, and 
felt so as to make the gratification of it essential to 
existence, is ruinous to the character of a states- 
man. It leads often to abandonment of principle, 
constantly to unworthy compromise ; it subjects 
him to frequent dependence ; it lowers the tone of 
his mind, and teaches his spirit to feed on the bitter 
bread of others' bounty ; above all, it occasionally 
severs him firom his natural friends, and brii»gs 
him acquainted with strange and low associates, 
whose natures, as their habits, are fit objects of his 
scorn, and who have with him but one thing in eom<- 
mon, that they seek the same object with hims^f-** 
they for love of gain, he for lust of dominion. 

*' Tu lascerai ogni cosa diletta 
Piu caramente, e questo e quello strale 
Che r arco d' eRilio pria saetta ; 
Tu proverai come si sa di sale 
Lo pane d' altrui, e come e duro calle 
Lo scendere e il salir altnii ficale, 
E che il piu ti gravera Ve spalle 
Sara la compagnia malvagia e seempia 
Che tu vedrai in questa valle ! " f 



* As Govemor-GeiusEal of India. f Dante, Par. mau 
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To quit the objects loyed most tenderly ; 
This is the shaft that Exile first lets fly. 
Then shalt thou prove how bitter tastes the bread 
Of others* bounty; and how hard to tread 
Another's stair; and, from thy kindred torn. 
Herd with the vilely bred, and basely born. 
Ingratitude, impiety, mad rage ! 
With all of these prepare thee to engage ! 

Men are apt to devise ingenious excuses for those 
filings which they cherish most fondly, and if they 
cannot close their eyes to them, had rather defend 
than correct. Mr. Canning reasoned himself into 
a belief which he was wont to profess, that no man 
can serve his country with effect out of ofRce : as 
if there were no public in this country ; as if there 
were no Parliament ; no forum ; no press ; as if 
the Government were in the hands of a Vizier to 
whom the Turk had given his signet- ring, or a 
fiivourite to whom the Czarina had tossed her hand- 
kerchief; as if the patriot's vocation had ceased and 
the voice of public virtue were heard no more ; as 
if the people were without power over their rulers, 
and only existed to be taxed and to obey ! A more 
pernicious notion never entered the mind of a public 
man, nor one more fitted to undermine his public 
virtue. It may be made the cloak for every species 
of flagitious and sordid calculation ; and what in him 
was only a sophistical self-deception, or a mere illu- 
sion of dangerous self-love, might have been, by the 
common herd of trading politicians, used as the cover 
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for every low, and despicable, and unprincipled arti- 
fice. No errors are so dangerous as those false 
theories of morals which conceal the bounds between 
right and wrong ; enable Vice to trick herself out 
in the attire of Virtue ; and hide our frailties from 
ourselves by throwing around them the garb of 
profound wisdom. 

The havoc which this unceasing desire of place 
made in Mr. Canning had always been observed by 
those who saw his public conduct. But when his 
adversaries railed against him as a perpetual and 
restless intriguer, the charge coming in the com- 
pany of others known to be false against Mr. Pitt, 
was very naturally set down among the list of mere 
party inventions. The late publication of Lord 
Malmesbury's papers, however, must be admitted to 
give no small support to this view of Mr. Canning's 
character. Certainly, the account of his intrigues 
against Mr. Addington must lower him in the esti- 
mation of all men; and it rests upon evidence 
wholly above suspicion. Lord Malmesbury seeing in 
him nothing but what is good, and being his warm 
supporter ; but indeed the proof is found under 
Mr. Canning's own hand. It would not be easy 
to find anything of a more paltry kind in all the 
history of political intrigue, than the attempt to drive 
Mr. Addington from office by a manifesto against 
him, only unsigned because Mr. Canning could get 
no one but a friend of his own to sign it ; and 
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How different from Mr. Pitt's conduct was that of 
Lord Granville, who no sooner acceded to office in 
1806, than he encouraged all the measures which 
first restrained, and then entirely abolished that 
infernal traffic, the slave-trade ! The crown law- 
yers of his administration were directed to bring in 
a bill for abolishing the foreign slave-trade of our 
colonies, as well as all importation into the con- 
quered settlements — and when it is recollected that 
Sir Samuel Romilly at that time added lustre and 
gave elevation to the office of solicitor-general, it 
may well be supposed that those duties were cheer* 
fully and duly followed both by him and by his 
honest, learned, and • experienced - colleague. Sir 
Arthur Pigott. It is fit that no occasion on which 
Sir Samuel Romilly is named should ever be passed 
over without an attempt to record the virtues and 
endowments of so great and so good a man, for the 
instruction of after ages. 

Few persons have ever attained celebrity of name 
and exalted station, in any country, or in any age, 
with such unsullied purity of character, as this 
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. equally eminent and excellent person. His virtue 
was stern and inflexible, adjusted, indeed, jather to 

. the rigorous standard of aacient morality than to 
the less ambitious and less elevated maxims of the 

. modern code. But in this he very widely differed 
from the antique model upon which his character 
generally appeared to be framed, and also very fiir 

. surpassed it, that there waa nothing either affected 
or repulsive about him ; and if ever a man existed 

. who would more than any other Jbave scorned the 
pitiful fopperies which disfigured Ihe worth of Cato, 

. or have shrunk from the harsher virtiie of Brutus, 

. Eomilly was that man. He was, in truth, a person 

. of the most natural and simple manners, and one in 
whom the kindliest charities and w*-armest feelingjs 
of human nature were blended in the largest mea- 
sure with that firmness of purpose and unrelaxed 

.sincerity of principle, in almost all other men 
found to be little compatible with the attributes 
of a gentle nature and the feelings of a tender 
heart. 

The observer who gazes upon the character of 
•this great man is naturally struck first of all with 
its most prominent feature, and that is the rare exr 
,cellence which we have now niarked, so fiar above 
every gift of the understanding, and which throws 
.the lustre of mere genius into the shade. But his 
' capacity was of the highest order. An extraordi- 
nary reach of thought ; great ^powers of attentioi^ 
VOL. II. a 
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and of close reasoning ; a memory quick and reten- 
tive; a, fancy eminently brilliant, but kept in per- 
fect discipline by his judgment and his taste, which 
was nice, cultivated, and severe, without any of the 
squeamishness so fatal to vigour — these were the 
qualities which, under the g^dance of the most 
persevering industry, and with the stimulus of a 
lofty ambition, rendered him unquestionably the 
first advocate, and the most profound lawyer, of 
the age he flourished in ; placed him high among 
the ornaments of the Senate; and would, in all 
likelihood, have given him the foremost place 
among them all, had not the occupations of his 
laborious profession necessarily engrossed a dispro- 
portionate share of his attention, and made political 
pursuits fill a subordinate place in the scheme of 
his life. Jurisperitorum disertissimus, disertorutn 
vera jurUperiiissimus, As his practice, so his au- 
thority at the bar and with the bench was unexam- 
pled ; and his success in Parliament was great and 
progressive. Some of his speeches, both forensic 
and Parliamentary, are nearly unrivalled in excel- 
lence. The reply, even as reported in 1 1 Vese^j 
junior J in the cause of Huganin v. BeasUy^^ where 
legal matters chiefly were in question, may give no 

* A case very near resembling this» Macoihe t. Hunef^ 
vas argued in the House of Lords in October, 1831, by Mr. 
(yConnell, and his argument was a masterpiece, according 
to the judgment of those who heard it 
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mean idea of his extraordinary powers. The last 
speech that he pronounced in the House of Com- 
mons, upon a bill re::<pecting the law of naturaliza- 
tion, which gave him occasion to paint the miseon* 
duct of the expiring Parliament in severe and even 
dark colours, was generally regarded as unexampled 
among the efforts of his eloquence ; nor can they 
who recollect its effects ever cease to lament with 
tenfold bitterness of sorrow, the catastrophe which 
terminated his life and extinguished his glory, when 
they reflect that the vast accession to his influence 
from being chosen for Westminster, came at a time 
when his genius had reached its amplest display^ 
and his authority in Parliament, unaided by station^ 
had attained the highest eminence. The friend of 
public virtue, and the advocate of human improve- 
ment, will mourn still more sorrowfully over his 
urn than the admirers of genius, or those who are 
dazzled by political triumphs. For no one could 
know Romilly, and doubt that, as he only valued 
his own success and his own powers, in the belief 
that they might conduce to the good of mankind, 
so each augmentation of his authority, each step of 
his progress, must hare been attended with some 
triumph in the cause of "humanity and justice. 
True, he would at length, in the course of nature 
have ceased to live ; but then the bigot would have 
ceased to persecute — ^the despot to vex — the deso- 
late poor to suffer — the slave to groan and tremble 

q2 
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— the ignorant to commit crimes — and the ill^om- 
trived law to engender criminality. 

On these things all men are agreed ; but if a 
more distinct account be desired of his eloquence, 
it must be said that it united all the more severe 
graces of oratory, both as r^ards the manner and 
the substance. No man argued more closely whea 
the understanding was to be addressed ; no man de- 
claimed more powerfully when indigtmtion was 16 
be aroused or the feelings moved. His language 
was choice and pure ; his powers of invective re- 
sembled rather the grave authority with which the 
judge puts down a contempt, or punishes an off^der, 
than the attack of an advocate against his adversary 
and his equal. His imaginaition was the minister 
whoise services were rarely requiredf and whose 
mastery was never for an instant admitted. His 
sarcasm was tremendous, nor always very sparingly 
employed. His manner was perfect, in voioe, in 
figure, in a countenai^ce of singular beauty and 
dignity; nor was anything is his oratory moce 
striking or more effective than the heartfelt sinoe* 
11 ty which it throughout displayed, in topic, in die* 
liion, in tone, in look, in gesture. '^ In Scautri 
.oratione sapienlis hominis et recti, gravitas sumaiai 
.et naturalis qusedam inerat auctoritas, non ut eau- 
sam, sed ut testimonium dicere putar«s. Significar 
bat enim non prudentiam solum, tsed, quod |TT %ififn«» 
lein eontioehat, fidem."* 

• Cic, Brutus, 



V Considering^ his exalted station at the bar, hi»- 
pure and unsullied character, and the large space 
"Viiich he filled in the eye of the country^ men na- ' 
turally locked for his ascent to the lughest station ' 
in the profession of which he was, during so many 
years, the oniameut and the pride. Nor could any 
one question that he would hare presented to the 
world the figure of a consummate judge. He alone 
f^lt any doufot upon the extent of his own judicial 
qualities ; and he has recorded in his journal (that 
invaluable document in which he was wont to set 
down freely his sentiments on men and things) a 
modest opinion, expressing his apprehension, should 
he ever be so tried, that men would say of him 
" Capax imperii nisi imperasset," With this 
single exception, offering so rare an instance of im- 
partial self-judgment, and tending of itself to its 
own relfotation, all who had no interest in the ele- 
vation of others, have held his exclusion from the 
supreme place in the law, as one of the heaviest 
items in the price paid for the &ctious structure of 
our practical government. 

In his private life and personal habits he exhi- 
bited a model for imitation, and an object of un«> 
qualified esteem. All his severity was reserved for 
the forum and the senate, when vice was to be 
lashed, or justice vindicated, the public delinquent 
exposed, or the national oppressor overawed. In 
his family and in society, where it was his delight. 
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and the only reward of his unremitting labours, to 
unbend, he was amiable, simple, natural, cheerful. 
The vast resources of his memory, — the astonishing 
economy of time, by which he was enabled to read 
almost every work of interest that came from the 
press of either his hereditary or his native country, 
either France or England, — the perfect correctness 
of his taste, refined to such a pitch that his pencil 
was one of no ordinary power, and his verses, when 
once or twice only he wrote poetry, were of great 
merit, — his freedom from affectation, — the wisdom 
of not being above doing ordinary things in the 
ordinary way, — ^all conspired to render his society 
peculiarly attractive, and would have made it 
courted even had his eminence in higher matters 
been &r less conspicuous. While it was the say- 
ing of one political adversary, the most experienced 
and correct observer* among all the parliamentary 
men of his time, that he never was out of his place 
while Romilly spoke, without finding that he had 
cause to lament his absence, — it was the confession 
of all who were admitted to his private society, 
that they forgot the lawyer, the orator, and the 
patriot, and had never been aware, while gazing on 
him with admiration, how much more he really de- 
served that tribute than he appeared to do when 
£een from afar. 

♦ Mr. Charles Long, afterwards Lord Famboroagh. 
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If defects are required to be thrown into such a 
sketch, and are deemed as necessary as the shades 
in a picture, or, at least, as the more subdued tones 
of some parts for giving relief to others, this por- 
traiture of Romillj must be content to remain im- 
perfect. For what is there on which to dwell for 
blame, if it be not a proneness to prejudice iu 
&vour of opinions resembling his own, a blindness 
to the defects of those who held them, and a pre- 
possession against those who held them not? While 
there is so very little to censure, there is unhappily 
much to deplore. A morbid sensibility embittered 
many hours of his earlier life, and when deprived 
of the wife whom he most tenderly and justly 
loved, contributed to bring on an inflammatory 
fever, in the paroxysm of which he untimely met 
his end. 

The Letter of Mr. Brougham, on Abuse of Cha- 
rities, was communicated in manuscript to him 
while attending the sick bed of that excellent per- 
son, whose loss brought on his own. It tended to 
beguile some of those sorrowful hours, the subject 
having long deeply engaged his attention ; and it 
was the last thing that he read. His estimate of 
its merits was exceedingly low ; at least he said he 
was sure no tract had ever been published on a 
more dry subject, or was likely to excite less atten- 
tion. The interest of the subject, however, was 
much undervalued by him ; for the letter ran 
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through dght editioiis in the mosth of Octo- 
ber.* 

That he highly approved of the labours of the* 
Education Committee, howerer, and that the con* 
duct of its Chairman shared ^lly in his approvial, - 
there can be no doubt. In the last will which he- 
made, there is a warm expression of personal regard 
and a strong testimony to public merits, accom- 
panying a desire that his friend would join with- 
smother whom he had long known intimately, and 
whom he consequently most highly and most justly 
eBteemed, Mr. Whishaw, in performing the oflSce 
of literary executor. The manuscripts which he 
lefl were numerous and important. The most in- 
teresting are the beautiful Sketches of his early life, 
and the Journal to which reference has already' 
been made. But his commentaries upon subjects* 
connected with jurisfrtiidence are those of the 
greatest value ; for they show that most of the re- : 
forms of which he maintains the expediency, have/ 
since his decease been adopted by the Legislat-ure ; • 
and they thus form a powerful reason for adopting: 
those others which he recommends, and which are 
not now less favoured by tdie general opinion of 

* The last book of any importance read by bim was Mr. 
Hallam*s first great work, of which he justly formed the 
highest opinion, and recommended the immediate perusal of* 
it to the author of the lettsr, as a contrast to that perform- 
ance, iu respect of the universal interest of the subjeet 
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mankind, than were the former class at the early 
period when he wrote. The injunction to his 
friendB contained in his will, was truly characteristic 
of the man. He particularly desired them, in de- 
termining whether or not the manuscripts should 
be published, only to r^ard the prospect there was 
of their being in any degree serviceable to man« 
Jdnd, and by no means to throw away a thought 
upon any injury which the appearance of such un- 
finished works might do to his literary character. 
Whoever knew him, indeed, was well persuaded 
that in all his exertions his personal gratification 
never was for a moment consulted, unless as far as 
whatever he did, or whatever he witnessed in others, 
had a relish for him exactly proportioned to its 
tendency towards the establishment of the prin- 
ciples which formed, as it were, a part of his nature, 
and towards the promotion of human happiness, 
the grand aim of all his views. This is that col- 
league and comrade whose irreparable loss his sur^- 
viving friends have had to deplore, through all 
their struggles for the good cause in which they 
had stood by his side ; a loss which eacli succeeding 
day renders heavier, and harder to bear, when the 
misconduct of some, and the incapacity of others, 
so painfully recall the contrast of one whose pre- 
mature end gave the first and the only pang tfaflt 
had ever tome from him; and all his associsdes 
may justfy esckim in the words of Tiilij seg^ued^ 

a3 
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ing Hortensius, '< Augebat etiam molestiam, quod 
magn& sapientium civium bonorumque penurid., vir 
^regius, conjunctissimusque mecum consiliorum 
omnium societate, alienissimo reipublicae tempore 
exiinctus, et auctoritatis, et prudentiee suae triste 
nobis desiderium reliquerat : dolebamque, quod non, 
ut plerique putabant, adversarium, aut obtrecta-- 
torem laudum mearum, sed socium potius et coh- 
sortem gloriosi laboris amiseram." 



And here for a moment let us pause. We have 
been gazing on the faint likenesses of many great 
men. We have been traversing a Gallery, on 
either side of which they stand ranged. We have 
made bold in that edifice to '^ expatiate and confer 
the State affiurs" of their age. Cognizant of its 
history, aware of the principles by which the 
English chiefs are marshalled, sagacious of the 
springs that move the politic wheel whose revolu- 
tions we contemplate, it is an easy thing for us to 
comprehend the phenomenon most remarkably pre* 
sented by those figures and their arrangement ; nor 
are we led to stare aghast at that which would 
astound any mind not previously furnished with 
the ready solution to make all plain and intelli- 
gible. But suppose some one from another hemi* 
sphere, or another world, admitted to the spectacle 
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which we find so fan^iliar, and consider what would 
be its first effect upon his mind — " Here/' he 
would say, ^' stand the choicest spirits of their age ; 
the greatest wits, tlie noblest orators, the wisest 
politicians, the most illustrious patriots. Here 
they stand, whose hands have been raised for their 
country, whose magical eloquence has shook the 
spheres, whose genius has poured out strains worthy 
the inspiration of the gods, whose lives were de- 
voted to the purity of their principles, whoso 
memories were bequeathed to a race grateful for 
benefits received from their sufferings and their 
sacrifices. Here stand all these ' lights of the 
world and demigods of fame ;' but here they stand 
not ranged on one side of this Gallery, having 
served a common country ! With the same bright 
object in their view, their eflforts were divided, not 
united ; they fiercely combated each other, and not 
together assailed some common foe; their great 
exertions were bestowed, their more than mortal 
forces were expended, not in furthering the general 
good, not in resisting their country's enemies, but 
in conflicts among themselves; and all their tri- 
umphs were won over each other, and all their 
sufferings were endured at each other's hands !"— » 
— " Is it," the unenlightened stranger would add, 
*' a reality that I survey, or a troubled vision that 
mocks my sight ? Am I indeed contemplating the 
prime of men amongst a rational people, or the 
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C<»yphei of a band of mimes ? Or, haply, aln I^ 
admitted to sutt^ the eeljs of some hospital ap- 
pointed for the insane ; or is it, peradyenture, the 
vaults of some Pandemonium throug^h which my 
eyes have been suffered to wander till my visioA 
aches, and my brain is disturbed?*' 

Thus ^u* the untutored native of some far-distant > 
wild on earth, or the yet more ignorant inhabitant 
of some world, remote '* beyond the solar walk or 
milky way." We know more; we apprehend 
things better. But let us, even in our pride of 
enlightened wisdom, pause for a moment to reflect 
on this most anomalous state of things, — this 
arrangement of political a£^rs which systemati- 
cally excludes at least one-half of the great men 
of each age from their country's service, and de- . 
votes both classes infinitely more to maintaining a . 
conflict with one another than to furthering the 
general good. And here it may be admitted at 
once that nothing can be less correct than their . 
view.,, who regard the administration of affairs as 
practically in the hands of only one-half the nation, 
whilst the excluded portion is solely occupied in 
thwarting their proceedings. The influence of 
both Parties is exerted, and the movement of the . 
state machine partakes of both the forces im- 
pressed upon it ; neither taking the direction of • 
the one nor of the other, but a third line between 
bodi. This concession, no doub];, greatly lessens 
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the evil ; but it is very far indped from removing 
it. Why must there always be this exclusion^ and 
thi» coBfliet? Does Bot every one imixiediately 
perceive how it must prove detrimental to the - 
publie service in the great majority of instances ;- 
and how miserable a make*akift ibr something 
better and more rational it is, even where it does 
more good than harm ? Besides, if it requires a 
constant and systematic opposition^ to prevent mis* 
chief, and keep the machine of state in the right 
path, of what use is our boasted representative 
government, which is designed to give the people 
a control over their rulers, and serves no other 
purpose at all ? Let us for a moment consider the 
origin of this system of Party, that we may the 
better be able to appreciate its value and to com- 
prehend its manner of w<»rking. 

The Origin of Party may be traced by fond 
theorists and sanguine votaries of the system, to a 
radical difference of opinion and principle ; to the 
'^ idem sentire de republicd " which has at all times 
marshalled men in combinations or split them in 
oppositions ; but it is pretty plain to any person of 
ordinary understanding, that a £ir less romantie 
ground of union and of separation has for the m^ost 
part existed — the individual interests of the parties ; 
the idem velle a$que idem Twlle; the desire of 
power and of plunder, which, as all cannot share, 
each is desirous of snatdiing and' holding. The 
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history of English party is as certainly that of a 
few great men and powerful i&milies on the one 
hand, contending for place and power, with a few 
others on the opposite quarter, as it is the history 
of the Plantagenets, the Tudors, and the Stuarts. 
There is nothing more untrue than to represent 
principle as at the bottom of it ; interest is at the 
bottom, and the opposition of principle is sub- 
servient to the opposition of interest. Accord- 
ingly, the result has been, that unless perhaps 
where a dynasty was changed, as in 1688, and for 
some time afterwards, and excepting on questions 
connected with this change, the very same conduct 
was held and the same principles professed by both 
Parties when in office and by both when in oppo- 
sition. Of this we have seen sufficiently remark- 
able instances in the course of the foregoing pages. 
The Whig in opposition was for retrenchment and 
for peace ; transplant him into office, he cared 
little for either. Bills of coercion, suspensions of 
the constitution, were his abhorrence when pro- 
pounded by Tories ; in place, he propounded them 
himself. Acts of indemnity and of attainder were 
the Bivourites of the Tory in power ; the Tory in 
opposition was the enemy of both. The gravest 
charge ever brought by the Whig against his 
adversary was the personal proscription of an ex- 
alted individual to please a King ; the worst charge 
that the Tory can level against the Whig is the 
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support of a proscription still less justifiable to 
please a Yicecoy. 

It cannot surely in these circumstances be deemed 
extraordinary that plain men, uninitiated in the 
Aristocratic Mysteries whereof a rigid devotion to 
Party forms one of the most sacred, should be apt 
to see a very different connexion between principle 
and faction from the one usually put forward ; and 
that without at all denying a relation between, the 
two things, they should reverse th# account gene- 
rally given by Party men, and suspect them of 
taking up principles in order to marshal them- 
selves in alliances and hostilities for their own 
interests, instead of engaging in those contests 
because of their conflicting principles. In a word, 
there seems some reason to suppose that interest 
having really divided them into bands, principles 
are professed for the purpose of better compassing 
their objects by maintaining a character and gain- 
ing the support of the people. 

That to a certain degree this is true, we think 
can hardly be doubted, although it is also impos- 
sible to deny that there is a plain line of distinctioiv 
between the two great Parties which formerly pre- 
vailed in this country upon one important point, 
the foundations and extent of the Royal Prerogative. 
But that this line can now be traced it would be 
absurd to pretend. Mr. Pitt, and even Lord North, 
had no other opinions respecting kingly power 
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^an Mr. Fox or Mr. Burke ; and tfee rival theories 
of Sir Robert Filmer and Mr. Locke were as obso- 
lete during the American war as they are at this 
day. Then have not men, since Jacobitism and 
Dirine Right were exploded, generally adopted 
^mons upon the practical questions of the day in 
^=«lich a nianner as to let them conveniently eo- 
•operate with certain acts of statesmen and oppose 
others; join some family interests together in order 
•to counteibalSnce some other family interests; 
league themselves in bodies to keep or to get 
power in opposition to other bands formed with a 
similar view? This surely will not, upon a calm 
review of -the feets, be denied by any one whose 
judgment is i^^orth having. 

Observe how plainly the course pursued by one 
class dictates that to be taken by the other. There 
4nust be combinations, and there must be opposi- 
tions ; and therefore things to differ upon, as well 
as things to agree upon, must needs be found, 
^hus, the King is as hostile as bigotry and tyranny 
' can make him to American liberty, and his mini- 
sters support him in the war to crush it. This 
throws the opposition upon the liberal side of the 
question, without which they can neither ke^ 
together nor continue to resist the ministry. Is 
any man so blind as seriously to believe tfiat, had 
Mr. Burice and Mr. Fox been the Ministers of 
Greorge III. they would have resigned ratiier than 
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try to put dowo the Americans? If so, let him 
open his eyes, and ask himself another simple ques- 
tion, What Minister would ever volunteer hia 
advice to dismember the empire ? But if that faik 
to convince him, let him recollect that the Ameri^ 
can war had raged for years before the word 
^^ Separation " crossed the lips of any man in 
either House* of Parliament — all the attacks were 
made upon the ill-treatment of our fellow-subjects, 
and the mismanagement of the war; the Whigai 
would have been more kind rulers and better 
generals, but only in order to prevent the last of 
calamities — Separation and Independence. Nay,. 
the same Party being now in power, have avowed; 
towards Canada the very principles upon which* 
Lord North carried on the former contest. The 
Tories may perhaps allege that they have of late 
been more consistent. 

Take another instance. While the Whigs were 
out of office, the same King's bigotry refused to- 
emancipate the Koman Catholics. It would be a 
strong thing to hold, that the Party which waa 
always distinguished for its hatred of Eomanism,^ 
and which had founded its power of old on the' 
penal laws, must of necessity have taken an op- 
posite view of this question because circumstances, 
had changed and those laws had become unneces- 
sary, and because the King, supposing them to have, 
been his servants, would have adhered to the ancient , 
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Whig tenets. But when, in opposition themselves, 
they found some millions ready to rally against the 
Court, and saw their adversaries, the Ministers of 
the day, siding with the King, they never hesitated 
a moment in taking their line, and fought gal- 
lantly till the battle was won. Without affirming 
that the altered view of the question was wholly 
eaused by the position of Parties, and dictated by 
the Ministers taking the other line, we may at least 
assert, without any fear of contradiction, that the 
promptitude with which the change was made by 
the leaders is traceable to this source; and that 
their having the power to make their less liberal 
and enlightened followers in the country join them, 
doing violence to their most rooted prejudices, can 
in no other way be accounted for than by referring 
to the operation of Party tactics. Indeed, this 
operation alone can explain the phenomenon of the 
two great factions having changed ^ides on the 
whole question; the Tories taking the very part 
now which the Whigs did in the days of the Somers, 
the Marlboroughs, the GodolpMns, and somewhat 
earlier, in the times of the Russells and the Sidneys. 
The solution of the enigma is to be found chiefly 
in the accidental circumstance of the Parties having 
at the two different periods been in opposite posi- 
tions — the Whigs in power at one time, the Tories 
at the other, and the Crown holding the same 
course in each case. The only other circumstance 
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tliat exists to modify this conclusion, is, that the 
principles of the Whig families at the Revolution 
led to their being in power ; although it would be 
a bold thing to assert that, if the Tory &milies 
had been preferred, through some accident of per- 
sonal favour, by William and Anne, the Whig 
£imilies then in opposition would have supported 
the penal code; or even that, if George I. had 
turned his back upon them, and courted their ad- 
versaries, they would have kept quite clear of 
Jacobite connexions, which some of the most dis- 
tinguished, as it was, are well known to have 
formed. 

Nor is there much reason to suppose that had 
the Parties changed positions in 1792, the Whigs 
would, as a matter of course, have been against the 
war. Half the Party were found to be the most 
strenuous advocates of a rupture with France, and 
their accession to office as a body followed this 
avowal. The whole could not pursue the same 
course; and Mr. Pitt having unhappily declared 
for war, the opposition was for peace. If any one 
feels very confident that the great men whom we 
have been contemplating in their glorious resistance 
to that ruinous contest, would have maintained 
peace at all hazards, including a quarrel with Ihe 
Aristocracy and the Court, had they been George 
III.'s Ministers, we beseeeh him to consider how 
little disposed they showed themselves, after Mr. 
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Pitt's death, to make sacrifices for the great objectr 
of pacification, and how forward they were in grati- 
fy ii^ the King's prejudices on Hanover, which 
their new leader declared was as much a British, 
interest as Hamp^ire. One thing is certain enough^ 
— ^had the Whigs joined the King and the aristo- 
cracy in making war, Mr. Pitt would have been 
as strenuous an apostle of peace as ever preached 
that holy word. 

If the new line of distinction which now severs 
the two sets of men be observed, little doubt will- 
be cast upon our former conclusions. ^The one is; 
for reform, the other against it. But the old Whigv 
Party were always very lukewarm reformers : one 
section of them were its most bitter enemies — the. 
rest, with few exceptions, its very temperate sup- 
porters. Even Mr. Fox's reform of Parliament 
would have gone into a mighty narrow eompassr. 
But there rests no kind of doubt on this as well as 
other principles having been rather the consequence 
than the cause of Party distinctions ; for when Mr.> 
Pitt in opposition, and afterwards in office, brought 
forward the question, he received a very moderate 
and divided support from the Whigs ; and no small 
part of the Government which carried the question : 
in 1831, and of the late Reform Governnient, 
are Tories who had before been strenuously op- 
posed to all changes whatever in our parliamentary 
system. That the same Ministry of 1831 was sub- 
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tstailtially Whig, and carried the question by a far 

•greater effort than ever Mr. Pitt made for its 

vadvancement, is not to be doubted. But their 

'influence^ nay their existence depended upon it: 

.Ihey gained more by it, ajB a Party, than by any 

other course they could have gained. This th^i 

can form no exception whatever to the position 

.that, when parties are formed mainly for the pur- 

^pose of obtaining and retaining power, they adopt 

prindplefi, and act upon them, with a view to 

serve this main object of the Party union. The 

< people in a country like this have their weiglit as 

well as the Court and the aristocracy, and their 

, opinions and feelings must be consulted by Party 

. leaders in order to gain their support Whatever 

. insiilceFity there may be in the latter, however 

: they may be su^>eeted of professing opinions for 

. the purpose of their policy, the people can have 

no such sinister motives. Hence a Party may take 

' popular ground when in opposition with a view of 

. defeating the Court, and it may also. take the same 

.ground in office to fortify itself again a hostile 

. Court or a generally unfriendly axistocracy. 

This induction of £icts is incomplete, if the «»• 
f starUia negativa, the converse proof, be wanting, 
' of cases where great principles not espoused by 
; Parties, nor made matter of Party manoeuvring, 
. have had a different &te. Unhappily there are 
f oomparatively very few questions pf important o 
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which have enjoyed this exemption. One of tlte 
greatest of all, however, the Slave-Trade, is of 
the number ; the Abolition having been first taken 
up by Thomas Clarkson, a Foxite in opinion, and 
in Parliament by Mr. Wilberforce, a friend of Mr. 
Pitt (but neither of them Party men), was never 
made the subject of Party distinction. Accord- 
ingly, the men of both sides were divided on i^, 
according to the colours of their real opinions, and 
not of their Party differences: nor was it ever 
either supported or opposed by the marshalled 
strength of faction. The doctrines of Free Trade 
and the amendment of the Criminal Law furnish 
other instances of the same rare description. No 
one can be at any loss to perceive how very differ* 
ently these questions have been handled from the 
Party ones to which we before adverted. No one 
can be at a loss to perceive how much truth has 
gained by the remarkable diversity. 

We have hitherto been referring to the fate of 
great principles, — of general questions ; but the 
same will be found to have been the treatment of 
subjects more personal an<l accidental. Mr. Pitt, 
after a short co-operation with the Whigs, sacri* 
ficed them to the prejudices of the King and 
returned to power, while they retired to their 
opposition places and habits. If, instead of this 
result, the negotiations of 1 804 had led to a junc- 
tion of the two great Parties, he is a bold man 
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who will take upon himself to affirm that the 
Whigs would on the Treasury Bench have read 
Lord St. Vincent's famous Tenth Report with the 
same eyes which glared upon Lord Melville from 
the opposite side of the House, and conducted them 
to the impeachment of that Minister a few months 
afterwards. Again, the greatest personal question 
that ever distracted rather than divided the country, 
was the treatment of the Queen in 1820. Had the 
Whigs then been in office under George IV., as 
they were in the habits of Party connexion with 
him in 1806, would they have been so strenuous in 
opposing his favourite Bill of Pains and Penalties ? 
It would be a very adventurous thing to assert 
anything of the kind, when we recollect how un- 
reservedly they lent themselves in 1806 to the first 
persecution of the ill-fated Queen by the " Delicate 
Investigation," as it was most inappropriately 
called, which they conducted in secret and behind 
the back of the accused. The Tories were then 
in opposition to the Prince and to the Whig mi- 
nistry; and they bitterly denounced that secret 
proceeding. Who can doubt that had the Whigs 
in 1820 been the ministers and proposed the Bill, 
it would have found as strenuous opposition from 
the Tories as this Bill found from the Whigs ? But 
are we left to our conjectures upon this point ? No 
such matter. The Tories were afterwards in opposi- 
tion ; the Whigs in office ; and a bill of attainder 
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« 

. has been defended by the Whigs and opposed liy 

the Tories, having for its avoMred ob^t to baoMi 
. men from their country without a trial, or a hear- 
.iugy or «ven a notice; and accompJiahii^ this 

object by declajing their eutnafiee wijthiii their 

native land a capital offence. Had the Whigs in 
. power brought forward a bill to exile the Queen 

without hearing hec, and to ^dedane her landiRg in 
.JBkigland high treason, we have a right to a&m 

that the Tories, being in opposition, would have 
.strenuously resisted such a meai^ure. Two cases 
.more parallel can haa^dly be imagined, for there 
>;was a charge of treascm in both ; there was the tem- 
. porary absence of the party accused ; there was a riot 
. or tumult expected upon that party's return ; there 

w:as the wish to prevent sack a return ; and there 
. was no desire in either the one case or the otl^r to 

shed a drop of blood, but only a wish .to gain the 

object by a threat. On the other hand, have the 
, Tories any right to affirm that if they had chanced 
, to be in power when the Canada aJTairs were to be 

settled, no bills of attainder would have been 
. passed ? The forms of law might have been more 

artificially and skilfully preserved; but tliat the 
, principles of aubstantial justice would have been 

better maintained towards Papineau and his ad- 
^herents in 1838 than they were towards Queen 

Caroline in 1820, we have no right whatever 4o 
. believe. The Bill of 1820 is the grcwt blot u^Mi 
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their public character, the worst passage by far in 
the history of their Party ; and they must have 
felt, while they assented to its iniquities and 
plunged the country into the most imminent dan« 
gers, that they were yielding to the vilest ca- 
prices of an unprincipled and tyrannical master. 

It must not be supposed that those who concur 
in these general remarks upon Party are pro- 
nouncing a very severe censure upon all public 
men in this country, or placing themselves vainly 
on an eminence removed from strife, and high 
above all vulgar contentions — 

Despioere nnde qaeas alios, passimque videre, 
Errare, atque viam palanteis qucorere vitse^ 
Certare ingenio, contendere nobilitate, 
Nocteis atque dies niti prsestante labore, 
Ad summas emergere opes, rerumque potiri. 

LUQRET. II« 

The blame now cast upon politicians affects them 
all equally; and is only like that which ethical 
reasoners on the selfish theory of morals may be 
supposed to throw upon all human conduct. In 
fact, that blame applies not to individuals, but to 
the system ; and that system is proved to be bad ; 
—hurtful to the interests of the country, corrupt- 
ing to the people, injurious to honest principle, 
and at the very best a clumsy contrivance for 
carrying on the affiiirs of the State. 

7t is partly the result of our monarchical con* 
stitution, in which the prince must rule by in* 

VOL. II. a 
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fiuence rather than pr^ogative; but it \a much 
more to be derived from the aristocratical portion 
of the constitution. The great famjjLies, in their 
struggles with eaeh other and against the Crowny 
have recourse to Party leagues, and the people are 
from time to time drawn into, the conflict. The 
evils which flow from this manner of ccmducting 
public aflairs are manifest. The two greatest im<* 
questionably are, flrst, the loss of so many able 
men to the service of the country, as well as the 
devotion of almost tiie whole powers of all leading 
men to party contests, and the devotion of a portion 
of those men to obstructing tide public service 
instead of helping if; and next, the sport which, 
in playing the party game» is made of the most 
sacred principles, the duping of the people, and 
the assumption of their aristocratic leaders to dic- 
tate ^eir opinions to them. It is a sorry account 
of any political machine that it is so constructed, 
as only to be kept in order by the loss of power 
and the conflict of forces . which the first of these 
&ults implies. It is a clumsy and unwieldy move* 
ment which can only be eflected by the combined 
operation of jarring principles, which the pane- 
gyrists or rather apologists of these anomalies have 
commended. But it is a radical vice in any i^steia 
to exclude the pj»ople from farming their own opi- 
nions, which must, if proceeding from theiir c*m 
impukes) be kept in strict accordaace with their 
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kiterestSy thaJt is, with the general good ; and it is 
a fteiw if possible still more disastrous, to render 
the people only tools and instraments of an oli- 
gaxehy, instead of making their power the main- 
spring of the whole engine, and their interest the 
grand object of all its operations. 

Of this we may be well assured, that as Party 
has hitherto been known amongst us, it can only 
be borne during the earlier stages of a nation's po- 
litical growth. While the people are ignorant of 
their interests, and as little acquainted with their 
rights as with their duties, they may be treated by 
the leading Actions as they have hitherto beea 
treated by our own. God be praised, they are not 
now what they were in the palmy days of factious 
aristocracy, of the Walpoles, and the Foxes, and 
the Felhams — never consulted, and never thought 
of unless when it was desirable that one mob should 
bawl out " Church and King," and another should 
echo back " No Pope, and no Pretender." They 
have even made great advances ance the close of 
the American war, and the earlier periods of the 
French Revolution, when, through fear of the Ca- 
tholics, the library of Lord Mansfield, and through 
hatred of the Dissenters, the apparatus of Dr. 
Priestley, were committed to the flames. Their 
progress is now rapid, and their success assured in 
the attainment of all that can qualify them for 
self-government, emancipate them from pupilage, 

h2 
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and entitle them to undertake the management of 
their own affidrs. Nor will they any more suffer 
leading men to make up their opinions for them, 
as doctors do the prescriptions which they are to 
take, or consent to be the tools and the dupes of 
Party any more. 



Let us now, by way of contrast rather than com- 
parison, turn our eye towards some eminent 
leaders of mankind in the countries where no 
Party spirit can ever be shown, or in circum- 
stances where a great danger threatening all alike, 
excludes the influence of faction altogether, though 
only for a season, and while the pressure conti- 
nues. 

Contemporary with George III.,- and with the 
statesmen whose faint likenesses we have been sur- 
veying, were some of the most celebrated persons 
whom either the old or the new world have pro- 
duced. Their talents and their fortunes came also 
in conflict with those of our own rulers, upon some 
of the most memorable occasions which have ex- 
ercised the one or aflected the other. It will 
form no inappropriate appendix to the preceding 
sketches, if we now endeavour to portray several 
of those distinguished individuals. 



( 153 ) 



FRANKLIN, 



One of the most remarkable men certainly of our 
times as a politician, or of any age as a philo« 
sopher, was Franklin ; who also stands alone in 
combining together these two characters, the 
greatest that man can sustain, and in this, that 
having borne the first part in enlarging science 
by one of the greatest discoveries ever made, he 
bore the second part in founding one of the 
greatest empires in the world. 

In this truly great man everything seems to 
concur that goes towards the constitution bf ex- 
alted merit. First, he was the architect of his 
own fortune. Bom in the humblest station, he 
raised himself by his talents and his industry, 
first to the place in society which may be attained 
with the help only of ordinary abilities, great 
application, and good luck ; but next to the loftier 
heights which a daring and happy genius alone 
can scale ; and the poor Printer's boy, who at one 
period of his life had no covering to shelter his 
head from the dews of night, rent in twain the 
proud dominion of England, and lived to be the 
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Ambassador of a Commonwealth which he had 
formed, at the Court of the haughty Monarchs of 
France who had been his allies. 

Then, he had been tried by prosperity as well 
as adverse fortune, and had passed unhurt through 
the perils of both. No ordinary apprentice, no 
commonplace journeyman, ever laid the founda- 
tions of his ^dependence in habits of industry and 
temperance more deep than he did, wliose genius 
was afterwards to rank him with the Galileos and 
the New tons of the old world. No patrician born 
to shine in Courts, or assist at the Councils of 
Monarchs, ever bore his honours in a lofty station 
more easily, or was less spoilt by the enjoyment of 
them than this common workman did when nego- 
tiating with Boyal representatives, or caressed by 
all the beauty and fashion of the most brilliant 
Court in Europe. 

Again, he was self-taught in all he knew. His 
hours of study were stolen &om those of sleep and 
of meals, or gained by some ingenious contrivance 
for reading while the work of his daily calling 
went on. AjEusisted by none of the helps which 
afBuenee tenders to the studies of the rich, be 
had to supply the place of tutors, by redoubled 
diligence, and of commentaries, by repeated pe- 
rusal. Nay, the possession of books was to be 
obtiiined by copying what the art Ji¥hich he himself 
exercised furnished easily to others. 
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Next, the circomstances under which others 
suecumb he made to yield, and bent to his own 
{mrposes — ^a successful leader of a revolt that ended 
in complete triumph after appearing desperate for 
fears ; a ^reat discoverer in philosophy without the 
ordinary helps to knowledge ; a writer &med for 
hifl chaste style without a classical education ; a 
skilful negotiator, though never bred to politics ; 
ending as a favourite, nay, a pattern of fashion, 
when the guest of frivolous Courts, the life which 
he had begun in garrets and in workshops. 

Lastly, combinations of lenities in others deemed 
impossible, appeared easy and natural in him. The 
philosopher, delighting in speciilation, was also 
eminently a man of action. Ingenious reasoning, 
refined and subtle <;onsultation, were in him eom<^ 
lufied with prompt resolution, and inflexible firm* 
iKBs of purpose. To a lively &ncy, he joined a 
learned and deep reflection ; his original and in- 
ventive genius stooped to the convenient alliance 
of the most ordinary prudence in everyday affairs ; 
the mind that soared above the clouds, and was 
conversant widi the loftiest of human contempla*> 
tions, disdained not to make proverbs and feign 
parables for the guidance of apprenticed youths 
and servile maidens ; and the hands that sketched a 
free constitution for a whole continent, or drew 
down the lightning from heaven, easily and cheer* 
fully lent themselves to simplify the apparatus by 
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which truths were to be illustrated, or discoyeries 
pursued. 

His whole course both in acting and in specula^ 
tion was simple and plain, ever preferring the 
easiest and the shortest road, nor ever having re- 
course to any but the simplest means to compass 
his ends. His policy rejected all refinements, and 
aimed at accomplishing its purposes by the most 
rational and obvious expedients. His language 
was unadorned, and used as the medium of commu- 
nicating his thoughts, not of raising admiration ; 
but it was pure, expressive, racy. His manner of 
reasoning was manly and cogent, the address of a 
rational being to others of the same order ; and so 
concise, that preferring decision to discussion, he 
never exceeded a quarter of an hour in any publie 
address. His correspondence upon business, whe- 
ther private or on state afl^tirs, is a model of clear- 
ness and compendious shortness ; nor can any state- 
papers surpass in dignity and impression, those of 
which he is believed to have been the author in the 
earlier part of the American revolutionary war. 
His mode of philosophising was the purest appli- 
cation of the Inductive principle, so eminently 
adapted to his nature and so clearly dictated by 
common sense, that we can have little doubt it 
would have been suggested by Franklin, if it had 
not been unfolded by Bacon, thougli it is as clear 
that in this case it would have been expounded itt 
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fkr more simple terms. But of all this great man's 
scientific excellencies, the most remarkable is the 
smallness, the simplicity, the apparent inadequacy, 
of the means which he emplbyed in his experi- 
mental researches. His discoveries were made 
with hardly any apparatus at all ; and if, at any. 
time, he had been led to employ instruments of a 
somewhat less ordinary description, he never rested 
satisfied until he had, as it were, afterwards trans- 
lated the process, by resolving the problem with 
such simple machinery, that you might say he had 
done it wholly uhaided by apparatus. The expe- 
riments by which the identity of lightning and 
electricity was demonstrated, were made with a 
sheet of brown paper, a bit of twine, a silk thread, 
and an iron key. 

Upon the integrity of this great man, whether 
in public or in private life, there rests no stain. 
Strictly honest, and even scrupulously punctual in 
all his dealings, he preserved in the highest fortune 
that regularity which he had practised as well as 
inculcated in the lowest. The phrase which he 
once used when interrupted in his proceedings upon 
the most arduous and important af&irs, by a demand 
of some petty item in a long account, — " Thou shalt 
not muzzle the ox that treads out the corn," — has 
been cited against him as proving the laxity of his 
dealings when in trust of public money ; it plainly 
proves the reverse: for he well knew that in a 

h3 
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country abounding in discussion, and full of bitter 
personal animosities, nothing eould be gained of 
immunity by refusing to {produce his vouchem at 
the fitting time ; and his venturing to use such Ian- 
guage demonstrates that he knew his conduct to be 
really above all suspicion* 

In domestic life he was fiiuldess, and in the in-- 
tercourse of society, delightful. There was a eon» 
stant good humour and a playful wit, easy and of 
high relish, without any ambition to shine, the 
natural fruit of his lively fancy, his solid, uatuial 
good sense, and his cheerful temper, that gave hi^ 
conversation an unspeakable charm, and alike suited 
every circle, from the humblest to the most elevated., 
With all his strong opinions, so ofren solesmly de* 
clared, so imperishably recorded in his deeds, he 
retained a tolerance for those who differed with him- 
which could not be surpassed in men whose prin*-' 
eiples hang so loosely about them as to be taken up 
for a convenient cloak, and laid down when fiuind 
to impede their progress. In his &mily he wae 
everything that worth, warm affectxons, and sound 
prudence could contribute, to make a man both 
useful and amiable, respected and bdk>ved. In re* 
ligion, he would by many be redkoned a latitudi- 
narian ; yet it is certain that his mind was imbued 
with a deep sense of the Divine perlbctions, a eon^ 
stant impression of our acoountfible nature, and a 
Kvely hope of future enjoyment.. Ajceordingly, 
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death-bed, the test of both faith and works, was easy 
and placid, resigned and devout, and indicated at 
once an unflinching retrospect of the past, and a 
comfortable as^rance of the future. 



If we turn from the truly great man whom we 
have been contemplating, to his celebrated con- 
temporary in the Old World, mrho only aifected 
the philosophy that Franklin possessed, and em- 
ployed his talents for civil and military afiairs, in 
extinguishing that independence which Franklin's 
li& was consecrated to establish, the contrast is 
marvellous indeed, between the Monarch and the 
Printer* 



( 1«) ) 



FREDERIC II. 



Ik one particular this celebrated Prince maj be 
fiaid to resemble the great Republican. His earlier 
years were spent in the school of adversity. Whe- 
ther the influence of this discipline, usually so pro- 
pitious to the character of great men, was exerted 
in chastening his principles, and in calling forth 
and regulating those feelings which the education 
of a court tends either to stifle or pervert, may be 
learnt not only from the private history of his 
reign, but from some anecdotes preserved of his 
conduct immediately after he came to the crown ; 
while, as yet, his heart cQuld not have become 
callous firom the habits of imcontroUed dominion, 
nor his principles unsettled by the cares of his tur- 
bulent career. When William discovered his son's 
plan for escaping from Prussia, he caused him to 
be arrested, together with his confidential friend 
De Catt, and instantly brought to trial before a 
military commission. The interposition of Austria 
alone saved the prince's life ; but he was thrown 
into prison at the fort of Custrin, where his friend 
was beheaded on a scaffold raised before his apart- 
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ment to the level of the window, from which h^ 
was forced to view this aiBicting spectacle. He 
was so much overpowered, that he sunk senselem 
into the chair which had been placed to keep him 
at the window, and only recovered to bewail, with 
every appearance of the most poignant feeling, the 
&te of this unhappy young man, who had fiJlen a 
sacrifice to his faithful attachment. The savage 
conduct of WiUiam, indeed, left him scarce any 
other occupation; his confinement was as strict, 
and his treatment as harsh, as that of the meanest 
felon. By degrees, however, his guards watched 
him less closely, and he was even permitted to steal 
out under cover of night, by circuitous paths, to a 
ch&teau in the neighbourhood, the residence of a 
very amiable nobleman's family, who received him 
with the greatest kindness, and exposed themselves- 
to constant risk on his account. Among them he 
spent as much of his time, for above a year, as he 
could gain from the humanity or treachery of his 
jailer. It was chiefly with music and reading that 
he consoled himself in the gloom of his prison ; 
and those good folks not only furnished him with 
books and candles, but made little concerts for him 
in the evenii^, when he could escape to enjoy 
their society. The young Wrechs (for that was 
the name of this family) were sufficiently accom- 
plished and sprightly to gain Frederic's esteem. 
He delighted much in their company ; and though 
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ihej were flo numeioiu, that fhe bmron^waa kept in 
narrow circwmst^moes by the neeesBarj espenseB ai 
tiidr maiDteaaoce md eduoBtion^ he oontiiTed, fay 
eteaiteiiing hiioedf ^iU. more, to aciape tc^tfaer 
ani^liee of money to the amount of above six 
ihoijwid riX'doUani^ with which lie aasbtod, -Geom 
time to time, Im refal gueat. 

Sueh were the obUgatioas which Frederic mrei^ 
during this eventful period of his ]i£b, first to the 
House of Austria, whose spirited and decisive in^ 
teeference saved htm &om the aeaifokl; next, to 
the unfortunate D« Oatt, who had sacnfieed his life 
ja the attempt to aid his escape^ and, lastly, to 
the amiable i^miiy of the Wrechs, who, at the 
imminent risk of their tives, and at a certein ex^ 
poaae little suited to thdr moderate ciiseuaEistanees, 
had tenderly alleviated the hardships of his con- 
finement. As Fredearic mounted the throne a 
short time after he was set at liberty, we might 
naturally expect that the impression of fiivours 
like these would outlive the ordinary period of 
•joyal memcny. The first act of his reign was to 
Invade the hereditary dominions of Austria, and 
reduce to the utmost distress the daughter and 
representative of the monarch whose timely interv 
position had saved his Ijle, by heading a powerful 
4M>mbinatu>n against her, after stripping her of an 
invaluable peovince. The fiunUy and relaticmfi of 
De Catt never received, during the whole of his 
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reign, evfst a smile of rojaJ fitvoer. To the 
Wrechs he not ohlj never repaid a kreutzer of the 
nioney which they had pmched themselyes to raise 
for his aoeoBMiodation, but manifested a degree of 
coldness amoanting to cBspleasure: so that thi» 
worthy and accomplished &aaulj were in a kind of 
disgrace during hia time^ never received well at 
court, uof promoted to any of the empfoymentsr 
which form in some sort the patrimony ef the aris- 
tocracy. They were faveused by Priooe Henry ; 
and all thai they oosKd boast of owing to the king 
was, to use an empvcBskm of his most aealous pane*^ 
gyrist, that ^^^ he did not peraecmiethem'* on account 
of his brother's patronage. His defenders screened 
this ungrat^bl conduct behind die Prussiatt law^ 
which prohibits the loan of money to princes of the 
blood, and (kelares all debts contracted by then^ 
null. But since the kinff was to govern himself by 
the enactments of this law,, it would have been 
well if the prineey too, had consideied them. We 
have heard of Louis XII. proudly cfeclaring that it 
was unworthy the King of France to revenge the 
wrongs of the Duke of Orleans. It was reserved 
for the unfeeling meanness of Frederic to show us^; 
that the King was not bound by the highest obli* 
gations of the Prince of Prussia — that he could 
shelter himself fh)m the claims of honour and gm< 
titude, by appealing to laws which, had been g«oe< 
rously violated in his behalf 
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But it may be ftir to mention the solitary in- 
stance of a contrary description, wMch we can 
find in comparing his conduct on the throne with 
the fiiYOurs received during his misfortunes. He 
had been assisted in his musical relaxations at 
Potedam by the daughter of a citizen, who, with« 
out any personal charms, had the accomplishment 
most valuable to the prince, secluded as he was 
from all society, and depending for amusement; 
almost entirely on his flute. His &ther no sooner 
heard of this intimacy, than he supposed there 
must be some criminal intercourse betwe^i the 
young amateurs, and proceeded to meet the tender 
passion by the universal remedy which he was in 
the habit of administering to his subjects. The 
lady was seized, delivered over to the executioner, 
and publicly whipped through the streets of Pots- 
(km. This cruel disgrace, of course, put an end 
to the concerts, and to her estimation in society. 
When Fredmc came to the throne, she was re* 
duced to the humble station of a hackney-coach* 
man's wife ; and, with a rare effort of gratitude 
and generosity, he was pleased to settle upon her 
a pension, of very little less than thirty-five pounds 
a-year. 

There is nothing in the history of his after-life 
that shows any improvement in the feelings with 
which the began it, and which his own sufferings 
had not chastened, nor the kindness that relieved 
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them softened. In one of his battles, happening 
to turn his head round he saw his nephew, the 
Hereditary Prince, fall to the ground, his horse 
being killed under him. Frederic, thinking the 
lider was shot, cried, without stopping as he rode 
past, ^^ Ah ! there 's the Prince of Prussia killed ; 
let his saddle and bridle be taken care of ! ** 

William Augustus, the King's elder brother, 
and heir apparent to the crown, had for many 
years been his principal &vourite. He was a 
prince of great abilities, and singularly amiable 
character — ^modest almost to timidity — and repay- 
ing the friendship of Frederic by a more than 
filial devotion. He had served near his person in 
all his campaigns, had constantly distinguished 
himself in war, and, after the disastrous battle of 
Collin, was intrusted with the command of half 
the retreating army. While the King succeeded 
in bringing oiF his own division safe into Saxony, 
the Prince, attacked on all hands by the whole 
force of the Austrians, suffere(f several inconsider- 
able losses on his march, and gained the neighbour- 
hood of Dresden with some difficulty. He was 
received, as well as his whole staff, with the great- 
est marks of displeasure. For several days the 
King spoke to none of them; and then sent a 
message by one of his generals — ^^ Que pour hien 
faire^ il devoit leurfaire trancher la tite, excepter 
au general Winterfeldt" The Prince was of too 
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feeling a dispositioii not tosu&r extremely .j&oin 
tills treatment. He addressed a letter to the £ing^, 
in which he stated that the ^itigues of the cam- 
.paign, and his distress of mind, had totally iigored 
his health ; and received for answer a permission 
to retire, couched in the most bitter and humili^ 
ating reproaches. From this time he lived en«> 
tirely in the bosom of his fiunily, a prey to the 
deepest melancholy, but retaining for the King his 
sentiments of warm attachment, and rei^>ect bof^ 
dering upon veneration, altnough never permitted 
to approach his person. One interview only brought 
the brothers together after their unhappy sepa*- 
ration. The different members of the Boyal £unily 
during the miost disastrous period of the Sevens 
years' war, when the existence of the House of 
Brandenburg seemed to depend on a dmunution 
in the number of Its enemies, united their voice in 
exhorting the King to attempt making such a peace 
with France and Sweden as might be consistent 
with the honour of Im erown. Prince William 
was entreated to lay their wishes b^G:>re him ; and, 
oppressed as he was with disease, trembling .to 
a^ear in his brother's presence, scarcely darii^ 
to hope even a decorous ree^tion, he yet thought 
his duty required this eff(»rt, and he supplicated an 
audience. Frederic allowed him to detail fully 
his whole views, and was willing to hear fix»n him 
the unanimous prayers of his relations. He ap- 
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poaied bef<H*e the Kiog ; besought him, conjared 
him, with tears in his eyes, and embiaced his knees 
with all the waxfnth of Maternal affection, and ail 
the devotion of the most enthusiastic loyalty. No 
sentiment of pity for the cause he pleaded, nor any 
spark of his own ancient affection was kindled in 
Frederic's bosom at bo touching a scene. ' He 
remained silent and stem during the whole inter- 
view, and then put an end to it by these words : 
^^ Monsieur^ vous f/artirez demain pour Berlin : 
uUez faire de$ earfasu : vous n^etes bon qu*a cda.** 
The prince did not long survive this memorable 
audience. 

Such was the £ite of his £sivourite brother. The 
Princess Amelia was his youngest and most beloved 
Bister. She was one of the most chamning and 
accomplished women in Europe. But after beis^ 
cajoled by her elder sister, Ulrica, out bf a Royal 
marriage, which that intriguer obtained for herself, 
Amelia fell in love with the well-known Baron 
Trenck, who was by her brother shut up in a for- 
tress for ten years ; and Frederic daily saw pining 
away before his eyes his favourite sister, become 
blind and paralysed with mental suffering, and 
saw it without a pang or a sigh, much more with* 
out a thought of relieving it by ceasing to perse* 
cute her friend. 

Having contemplated this monarch in the re* 
lations of domestic life, it is now fit that we should 
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view him among his friends. Of these there was 
absolutely not one whom he did not treat with 
exemplary harshness, except Jordan, who indeed 
lived only a few years after Frederic came to the 
throne, while he was too much occupied with war 
to allow him time for mixing with that select 
society,' in which he afterwards vainly hoped to 
enjoy the pleasures of entire equality, and where 
always, sooner or later, the King prevailed over 
the companion. Of all his friends, the Marquis « 
d'Argens seems to have been the most cordially 
and most respectfully attached to his person. Li 
the field he was his constant companion: their 
time in winter-quarters was passed in each other's 
society. At one time the King had no other con* 
fidant ; and he it was who turned aside his fixed 
purpose to commit suicide, wheni at the most 
desperate crisis of his afMrs, life had become un« 
bearable. But D'Argens committed the fault sel« 
dom pardoned by any prince, by Frederic never : 
he acted as if he believed his Royal friend sincere 
in desiring that they should live on equal terms. 
The pretext for finally discarding his ancient com-* 
panion was poor in the extreme. When the 
marquis consented to come into Frederic's service, 
and leave his own country, it was upon the ex« 
press condition that he should have permission to 
return home when he reached the age of seventy. 
He had a brother in France, to whom he was ten* 
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derly attached, and owed many obligations. As 
he approached this period of life, his brother pre- 
pared a house and establishment for his reception ; 
and nothing was wanting but the king's leave to 
make him retire from a service to which he was' 
now ill adapted by his years, and rendered averse 
by the coldness daily more apparent in the treat- 
ment he received. But Frederic, notwithstanding 
the bargain, and in spite of his diminished attach- 
ment to this &,ithful follower, peremptorily refused 
to grant his discharge : he allowed him a sort of 
furlough to see his brother, and took his promise 
to return in six months. When the visit was paid, 
and the marquis had arrived at. Bourg on his re- 
turn, the exertions which he made to get back 
within the stipulated time threw him into a dan- 
gerous illness. As soon as the six months expired, 
Frederic, receiving no letter and hearing nothing 
of him, became violently enraged, and ordered his 
pensions to be stopped, and his name to be struck 
off the lists with disgrace. The account of these 
precipitate measures reached the marquis as he was 
on the point of continuing his journey after his 
recovery. And when he died, the king caused a 
monument to' be raised to his memory, as a proof 
that he repented of his harsh and hasty proceedings 
against him. 

The treatment which Marshal Schwerin met 
with for gaining the battle of Molwitz is well 
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known. In order to execute the manoeuvre upon 
which the victory depended, it was necessary that 
the king should retire from the field at a moment 
when success was almost despaired o£ He con- 
sented, and the tide was turned by the consummate 
skill of the genefal. Ever after, Frederic treated 
him with marked coldness ; neglected him as far 
as the necessity of claiming* assistance from his 
genius would permit ; and, finally, was the cause 
of his exposing himself to certain destruction at 
the battle of Prague, where this great master of 
the art of war fell undistinguished in the crowd, 
leaving his family to the neglect of an ungrateful 
sovereign, and his memory to be honoured by the 
enemy whom he had conquered.* 

After Frederic had quarrelled with Voltaire, he 
heard of a Chevalier Masson, whose wit and ac* 
complishments were represented as sufficient to 
replace those which he had just lost by his own 
vanity and caprice. It was with difificulty that 
this gentleman could be induced to quit the French 
service in which he stood high; and when he 
arrived at Berlin, though it very soon became 
apparent that Voltaire's place was not one of those 
which are so easily supplied, yet he had qualities 
sufiicient to recommend him, and was admitted 

* The monument erected in the neighbourhood of Prague, 
upon the spot where the greatest of the Prussian Captains 
Ml, was raised by the Emperor Joseph II. 
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instantly to the royal circles. A single indiscreet 
sally of wit ruined him in the king's favour. He 
retired in disgust to his study, where he lived the 
life of a hermit for many years, his existence un- 
known to the world, and the most important of 
its concerns equally unknown to him. As he had 
thus sacrificed all his prospects to accept of Fre-> 
deric's patronage, and had wasted the prime of his 
life in attending upon his capricious pleasure, it 
might have been expected that he would at least 
have been permitted to enjoy his poor pension, so 
dearly purchased, to the end of his inoffensive 
days. But after twenty years of seclusion, such as 
we have described, he had his name suddenly struck 
from the lists, and his appointments stopped, and 
was obliged to seek his own country with the 
savings which his parsimony had enabled him to 
make. 

The same selfish spirit, or carelessness towards 
the feelings and claims of others, which marked 
Frederic's conduct to his family and friends, was 
equally conspicuous in his treatm^it of inferior 
dependants, both in the relations of society and of 
business. In his femiliar intercourse with those 
whom he permitted to approach him, we can find 
no line steadily drawn fer the regulation of his 
own demeanour, or of theirs. His inclination 
soems to have been, that he should always main*- 
tain the manifest superiority, without owing it in 
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appearance to his exalted station ; but as soon as 
he lost, or was near losing, this first place in a 
contest upon fair terms, he was ready suddenly to 
call in the aid of the king. Thus it perpetually 
happened, that a conversation begun upon an equal 
looting, was terminated by a single look of autho- 
rity from the royal companion. He never failed 
to indulge his sarcastic humour and high spirits in 
sallies directed with little delicacy or discrimina- 
tion against all around him; and unless he hap- 
pened to have, at the moment, such answers as 
might, without any possibility of resistance, crush 
those whom his railleries had forced into a repartee, 
he was sure to supply the defect by an appeal to 
weapons which he alone of the circle could use. 
It is not describing his behaviour correctly, to say 
that in the hours of relaxation he was fond of for- 
getting the monarch, provided his company never 
Ibrgot him. This would at least have been one 
general rule, one principle of behaviour to which 
all might conform as soon as it was made known. 
But Frederic laid down and took up his sceptre at 
moments which his guests could never divine ; and, 
fiir from insisting that they should always have it 
in their eyes, it would often have been a ground 
for his using it to stop the colloquy, if he had per- 
ceived them persevere in addressing the sovereign, 
when he was determined they should talk to a 
comrade. The only rule then of his society, waa 
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entire submission to his caprices; not merely a 
passiye obedience, but a con^liance with every 
whim and turn of his mind ; sometimes requiring 
to be met with exertions, sometimes to be received 
in quiet That we may form some idea of the 
nature and extent of tliis meanness, so poor in one 
who called himself a Royal PhUosopher, it is 
{ttoper to remark, that all those wits or other de^ 
pendants with wiumi he passed his time, were en* 
tirely supported by his pei^ions ; and tliat, beside 
tiie dangers of a fortress, any resistance was Aure 
to cost them and their fiunilies their daily bread. 

His ordinary mode of enjoying society was, to 
send for a few of the philosophers who were always 
in readiness, either when he dined, or had an hour's 
leisure from busniess, which he wished to beguile 
by the recreations of talking and receiving worship. 
On one of these oeea^ns, the savans in waiting 
were Quintus Icilius * and Thiebault ; and it hap* 
pened that the king, aflfcer giving his opinion at 
gneat length, and with his usual freedom, upon the 
arrangement of Provid^tee, which conceals from 
mortals the period of their lives, called upon them 
to urge whatever coidd be stated in its defence. 

* This was a Leyden professor, originally named Gui^ 
chard, who, being fond of military science, had been trans- 
fbrmed into a colonel of chasseurs by the king ; and then, 
from his admiralion of Juiius Cftsar's aide-de-oamp, had 
ben ovdered to aflsmne ike aune of 4^«iata8 Xeilias. 

VOL. II. I 
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Quintus, unwarily supposing that he really wished 
to hear the question discussed, gave a reason, which 
appears completely satisfactoiy. The philosopher 
of Sans-Souci, however, only desired his guests to 
take the opposite side of the argument, in the 
conviction that they were not to invalidate his own 
reasoning. And when Quintus fidrly destroyed 
the force of it, by suggesting, that the certain 
knowledge of our latter end would infallibly dimi- 
nish the ardour of our exertions for a considerable 
period beforehand, the king thought proper to 
break out into a viol^it personal invective. ^^ Ici," 
(says Thiebault, who witnessed the extremely cu«- 
nous but by no means singular scene,) ^^ la £)udre 
partit aussi subite qu'imprevue." ' Cette fa^on 
d^juger^ lui dit le Roi, ' est bonne pour vousy dme 
de boue et de fange ! Mais apprenez^ si toutefois 
votts lepouvez, que ceux qui ont Vdme nobte, elev^f 
et sensible aux charmes de la vertUj ne raisonneni 
point sur des maximes aussi misdrables et tsussi 
honteuses I Apprenez^ Monsieur^ que Vhonnike 
hommefait toujours le bien tant quHlpetU lefaire, 
et uniquement parce que c*est le bten^ sans recher" 
cher quels sont ceux qui en prqfiteront ; mais vous 
ne sentez point ces choses ; vous n'etes point /aU 
pour les sentirJ — Vol. i. p. 84. 

At one of his literary entertainments, when, in 
order to promote free conversation, he reminded 
the circle that there was no monarch present, and 
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that every one might think aloud, the conversation 
chanced to turn upon the &ults of different govern- 
ments and rulers. General censures were passing 
from mouth to mouth, with the kind of freedom 
which such hints were calculated, and apparently 
intended to inspire. But Frederic suddenly put a 
stop to the topic by these words — " Paix ! paix I 
Messieurs ; prenez garde ^ voild le rot qui arrive ; 
il ne faut pas qu^il vous entende^ car petU-itre 80 
croiroit-il oblige d^etre encore plus nUchant que 
t?ow5."— Vol. V. p. 329. 

These sketches may serve to illustrate the con- 
duct of Frederic in society, and to show how &r he 
could forget his power in his familiar intercourse 
with inferiors. As yet, we have seen only caprice, 
and that meanness, or, to call it by the right name, 
cowardice, which consists in trampling upon the 
fallen, and fighting with those who are bound. 
His treatment of persons employed in his service, 
and his manner of transacting business with them, 
presents us with equal proofs of a tyrannical dis- 
position, and examples of injustice and cruelty, 
altogether unparalleled in the history of civilized 
monarchies. It is well known, that a large pro- 
portion of the Prussian army owes its origin to a 
system of crimping, which the recruiting officers 
carry on in fi^reign states, and chiefly in the distant 
parts of the Empire. As Frederic II. did not 
introduce this odious practicei he might, perhaps, 
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be allowed to escape severe censure for not abo- 
lishing it generally; but there can be only one 
opinion upon his cooduct in those particular cases 
which came to his knowledge, and where his atten- 
tion was specifically called to the grievous injuries 
sustained by mdiyidnals. Of the many anecdotes 
which have been preserved, relative to this point, 
Cfoe sample may suffice. A Fraich captain of 
eavahy, returning to his native country, after a 
long absence in the West Indies, was seized, in his 
journey along the Ehine, by some Prussian recruit- 
ing officers ; his servant was spirited away, and he 
was himself sent to the army as a private soldier, 
in which capacity he was forced to serve durii^ 
the rest of the Seveo-years' war, against the cause, 
beit«^ked,oflLow.c«;^. Invainhe 
addressed letter after letter to his fiiends, acquaint- 
ing them with his cruel situation : the Pruaskn 
post-office was too weU regulated to let any of 
tiiese pass. His constant memormls to the King 
were received, indeed, but not answered. After 
the peace was ccmduded, he was marched with his 
x^pboent into garrison ; and, at the next review, 
the King, coming up to his colonel, inquired if a 
person named M— was still in the corps. Upcm 
his being |M?oduoed, the £lng c^red him a c(»n- 
misslcm ; he declined it, and received his discharge. 
It was thus that Frederic obtained, by kidm^ 
piogy the troops whom he tised in plundering 
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ndglibours. His finances were frequently indebted 
to similar means for tiieir supply. The King's 
fiiTOurite secretary M. Galser, by his orders, caused 
fifteen millions of ducats to be made in a very 
secret manner, with a third of base metal in their 
composition. This sum was then intrusted to a 
son of the Jew Ephiaim, so well known in the 
history of Frederic's coinage, for the purpose of 
having it circulated in Poland, where it was ac- 
cordingly employed in buying up every portable 
article of value that could be found. The Poles, 
however, soon discovered that they had been im* 
poaed upon, and contrived to transfer the loss to 
their neighbouis, by purchasing with the new 
ducats whatever they could procure in Bussia. 
The Russians, in like manner, found out the cheat, 
and complained so loudly that the Empress inter- 
fered, and made inquiries, which led to a discovery 
of the quarter whence the issue had originally 
come. She then ordered the bad nuMiey to be 
brought into her treasury, and exchanged it for 
gOQd coin. She insisted upon Frederic taking the 
£dse ducats at their nominal value, which he did 
not dare to refuse, but denied that he had any con- 
cern in the transaction ; and to prove this, sent fioor 
his agent Galser, to whom he communicated the 
dilemma in which he was, and tiie necessity of 
giving him up as the authosr of the imposture. 
Graker objected to so dishonourable a propoeaL 
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The King flew into a passion; kicked him vio- 
lently on the shins, according to his custom ; sent 
him to the fortress of Spandau for a year and a 
half, and then banished him to a remote villt^ 
of Mecklenburg. 

Frederic acted towards his officers upon a prin* 
ciple the most unjust, as well as unfeeling, that 
can be imagined. It was his aim to encourage 
military service among the higher ranks : the com- 
monalty he conceived were adapted for all the 
meaner employments in the state, and should not 
occupy those stations in the army which were, he 
thought, the birthright of the aristocracy. But 
instead of carrying this view into effect by the 
only arrangement which was reconcileable with 
good fidth — establishing a certain standard of rank 
below which no one should be admitted to hold a 
commission either in peace or in war — he allowed 
persons of all descriptions to enter the army as 
<^cers, when there was any occasion for their ser- 
vices, and after the necessity had ceased, disnussed 
those whose nobility appeared questionable. Thus 
nothing could be more terrible to the brave men, 
who for years had led his troops to victory, or 
shared in their distresses, than the return of peace. 
After sacrificing their prospects in life, their best 
years, their health, with thdr ease, to the most 
painful service, and sought, through toils and 
wounds, and misery, the provision which a certain 
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rank in the profession afifords, they were liable, at 
a moment's warning, to be turned ignominiously 
out of the army, whose fortunes they bad followed, 
because the king either discovered, or fancied, 
that their family was deficient in rank. 

We shall pass over the extreme jealousy with 
which Frederic treated all those to whom he was 
under the necessity of confiding any matters of 
state. Nothing, in the history of Eastern* man- 
ners, exceeds the rigorous confinement of the cabi- 
net secretaries. But we shall proceed to an ex- 
ample of the respect which the Justinian of the 
North, the author of the Frederician code, paid to 
the persons of those intrusted with the adminis- 
tration of justice in his dominions. This great 
lawgiver seems never to have discovered the pro- 
priety of leaving his judges to investigate the 
claims of suitors, any more than he could see the 
advantage of committing to tradesmen and £trmers 
the management of their private affairs. In the 
progress which he made round his states at the 
season of the reviews, he used to receive from all 
quarters the complaints of those who thought them- 
selves aggrieved by the course of justice ; and be- 
cause he had to consider the whole of the oases 
in addition to all the other branches of his employ- 
ment, he concluded that he must be a more com- 
petent arbiter than they whose lives are devoted to 
the settlement of one part of such disputes. In 
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one of hiB excursions, a miller, a tenant of his own^ 
complained to him that his stream was injured by 
a neighbouring proprietor ; and the king ord^ied 
Ids chancellor to haTe the complaint investigated. 
The suit was brought' in form, and judgm^it 
given against the mill^. Next year he renewed 
his application, and affirmed that his narrative of 
the facts was perfectly true; yet the court had 
nonsuited him. The king remitted the cause to 
the second tribunal, with injunctions to be carefol 
in doing the man justice : he was, however, again 
cast; and onee more complained bitterly to the 
king, who secretly sent a major of his army to 
examine on the spot the question upon which hit 
two highest judicatures had decided, and to report. 
The gallant officer, who was also a neighbour of 
the miller, reported in his fiivour ; and two other 
persons, commissicmed in the same private manner, 
returned with similar answers. Frederic imme* 
diately summoned his chancellor and the ihne 
judges who had determined the cause : he received 
them in a passion ; would not allow them to spei^ 
a word in their def(^ce ; upbraided them as unjust 
judges, nay, as miscreants ; and wrote out with his 
own. hand a sentence in fitvour of the miller, with 
full costs, and a sum as damages which he had 
never claimed. He -then dismissed the chancellor 
fiwn his office, with language too abusive to be 
Ideated j and, after violently kicking the thwe 
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judges on the shinsy poshed them out of his dos^, 
ajid se&t them to prison at the fortress of Spandau. 
All the other judges and minisiers of justice vrere 
clearl3r of opinion, that the sentence origina]l3r 
given against the miller was a ri^it one, and that 
the case admitted of no doubt. As for the ehan- 
eelknr, it was universally allowed that the matter 
came not within his jurisdiction ; and that he could 
not possibly have known anything of the decision. 
At Isfit a foreign journalist undertook the inves* 
tjgation of the business ; and being pJaeed be3rOiid 
the limits of the royal philosopher's caprice, he 
published a statement whieh left no shadow of 
avgument in the miller's fiiyonr. As Frederic 
attended to what was written abroad, and in French, 
Linguet's production quickly opened his eyes. 
Not a word was said in public ; none of those mea- 
sures were adopted, by which a great mind would 
have n^iced to acknowledge such erzors, and o£fear 
some atonement to outraged justice. An irritable 
itftuty alone seemed poorly to r^ulate the eere- 
mony of pn^itiation ; and he who had been mean 
enough to insult the p^^sons of his judges in the 
blindness of anger, could scarcely be expected, 
a^fter his eyes were opened, to diow that pride 
which makes men cease to deserve blame, by avow- 
ing, while th^ atone for, thehr fimUs. Orders were 
tecretUf given to the miller's adversary, that he 
ahould not obey the sentence. With tke suae 
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secresy^ a compensation was made to the miller 
himself. The three judges, after lingering many 
months in prison, were quietly liberated : the chan- 
cellor was allowed to remain in disgrace, because 
he had been most of all injured ; and the faithful 
subjects of his majesty knew too well their duty 
and his power, to interrupt this paltry silence by 
any whispers upon what had^ passed. 

I^ this system of interference, this intermeddling 
and controlling spirit, thus appeared, even in the 
judicial department, much more might it be looked 
for in the other branches of his administration. It 
was, in truth, the rice of his whole reign ; not 
even suspended. in its exercise during war, but 
raging with redoubled violence, when the compa- 
rative idleness of peace left his morbid activity to 
prey upon itself. If any one is desirous of seeing 
how certainly a government is unsuccessful in 
trade and manufactures, he may consult the sketches 
of this boasted statesman's speculations in that line, 
as profitably as the accounts which have been puli- 
lished of the royal' works and fiibrics in Spain. 
But there are particulars in the policy of Frederic, 
exceeding, for absurdity and violence, whatever is 
to be met with in the descriptions of Spanish poli- 
tical economy. We have only room for running 
over a few detached examples. — ^When a china 
manufiu;tory was to be set a-going at Berlin <m 
the royal account, it was thought necessary to 
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begin by forcing a market for the wares. Accord- 
ioglj, the Jews, who cannot many without the 
royal permission, were obliged to pay for their 
licences by purchasing a certain quantity of the 
king^s cups and saucers at a fixed price.-— The in- 
troduction of the silk culture was a &vourite 
scheme with Frederic; and to make silk-worms 
spin and mulberry-trees grow in the Prussian sands, 
no expense must be spared. Vast houses and ma- 
Bufetctories were built for such as chose to engage 
in the speculation ; a direct premium was granted 
on the exportation of silk stuf& ; and medals were 
awarded to the workmen who produced above five 
pounds of the article in a year. But nature is very 
powerful, even among Prussian grenadiers. In 
the lists of exports we find no mention made of 
silk, while it forms a considerable and a regular 
branch of the goods imported. — The settlement of 
colonists in waste lands was another object of emi- 
nent attention and proportionate expense. Foreign 
fiunilies were enticed and transported by the crimps 
whom he employed all over Europe for recruiting 
his forces ; they received grants of land ; were pro- 
vided with houses, implements, and live-stock, and 
furnished with subsistence, until their fiunns be- 
came sufficiently productive to support them. Fre- 
deric called this supplying ihe blanks which war 
made in his population. — His rage for encouraging 
the introduction of new speculations was quite 
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uDgoveroable* No sooner did his enussaries ii»» 
fi>nn him of «ny ingenious manufacturer or me« 
ehanic, in Fxanee or elsewhere, than he bribed 
him to settle in Bo-liii, by the most extravagast 
terms. Whea he £Mind the sooeess of the project 
too slow, or its gains, ham the necessity of circom- 
staaces, fell short of expectation, he had only one 
way of getting oat of the seiape ; he broke his 
baigain with the nndeitakar, and geaemlly sent 
him to a fortress ; in the course of which tia as ae 
tion, it always happoied that somebody interftrod, 
oader the character of a minister, a favourite, Ac^ 
to pillage both parties. Experience never seemed 
to correct i^ propensity. . It was at an advanced 
period of his reign that he seat orders to Ids am* 
bassadors to find him a genend projector — a man 
who might be cmfdoyed wholly in fancying new 
schemes, and discussiag those which should be 
submitted to him. Such a one was accordingly 
procured, and tempted, by laige bribes, to settle 
at Potsdam* 

Frederic's grand instrument in poUtieal economy 
was the cstablirfimeat <^ moaepolies. Whether an 
art was to be encours^;ed, or a public taste modi* 
fied, or a revenue gleaned^ or the balance of trade 
adjusted, a monopoly was the expedient. TIwm 
the exclusive privilege was granted to one famiiy, 
of supplying Berlin and Potsdam with firewood^ 
the price was instaaUy doubled; and the king ie» 
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eeived no more than eight thousand a-yearof the 
profits. Well did the celebrated Helvetius remark 
of some applications for such contracts, upon which 
the king demanded his sentiments, '^ Sire^ you need 
not trouble yourself with reading them through ; 
they all speak the same language-—^ We beseech 
your Majesty to grant ns leave to rob pour people 
of such a sum; in consideraii&n of which, we ««i- 
geige to pay you a certain share of the piUage*** 
Frederic was led to conceive that has subjects drank 
too much coffee in proportion to their means, and 
ate too little nourishing food. The univenal re- 
medy was applied ; and the supply of all the coffee 
used within his dominions given exclusively to a 
company. The price was thus, as he had wished^ 
greatly raised, and some of the i^il shared with 
his treasury ; but the taste of the people remained 
as detarained in ^vour of coffee as before, and of 
course was much more detrimental to their living. 
Tobacco, in like manner, he subjected to a strict 
monopoly ; and when he wished to have arms fur- 
nished very cheap to his troc^, he had ^ain re* 
course to his usual expedient : he conferred upcm 
the hotBie of Damn and Splikbei^, armourers, the 
exclusive privilege of refining sugar, on condition 
that they should s^l him muskets and caps at a 
very low price. In all his fiscal policy, he was an 
anxious observer of the balance of trade, and never 
£iiled to cast a peneave eye upon the tables of ex- 
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ports and imports. ^ Every year," says one of his 
pan^;yrist8, '^ did he calculate with extreme attea- 
tion the sums which came into his states, and those 
which went out ; and, he saw, with uneasiness, that 
the balance was not so favourable as it ought to 
be."* After all his monopolies and premiums for 
the encouragement of production, he found, it 
seems, that the exports of his kingdom could not 
be augmented. << Therefore," adds this author, 
" he had only one resource left — ^to diminish the 
importation ;" which he accordingly attempted, by 
new monopolies and prohibitions. 

It remains, before completing our estimate of 
Frederic's character, that we should recollect his 
public conduct in the commonwealth of Europe, 
where he was bom to hold so conspicuous a station. 
And here, while we wonder at the abilities which 
led him to success, it is impossible not to admit 
that they belonged to that inferior order which 
can brook an alliance with profligacy and entire 
want of principle. The history of the Prussian 
monarchy, indeed, is that of an empire scraped 
together by industry, and fraud, and violence, from 
neighbouring states. By barter, and conquest, and 
imposture, its manifold districts have been gra« 
dually brought under one dynasty ; not a patch of 
the motley mass but recalls the venality or weak- 
ness of the surrounding powers, and the uninin- 

♦ Thiebaall^ iv. 127. 
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cipled usurpations of the house of Brandenburg*. 
But it was Frederic II. whose strides, &r surpass- 
ing, those of his ancestors, raised his femily to the 
rank of a primary power ; enabled him to baffle 
the coalition which his ambition had raised against 
him ; and gave the means of forming, himself, a 
new conspiracy for the destruction of whatever 
principles had been held most sacred by the poten- 
tates of modern times. It is in vain that we dis- 
semble with ourselves, and endeavour to forget our 
own conduct at that fiital crisis. We may rail at 
Jacobinism, and the French Revolution — ^impute 
to the timidity of the other powers the insolent 
dominion of Republican France — and exhaust our 
effeminate licence of tong^ie upon the chief, who,. 
by wielding her destinies, made himself master of 
half the world. Europe suffered by, and is still 
suffering for the partition of Poland. Then it 
was, that public principles were torn up and scat- 
tered bejR)re the usurpers of the day ; — ^then it was, 
that England and France poorly refused to suspend 
their mutual animosities, and associate in support 
of right, when other states, forgetting greater jea- 
lousies, were combined to violate the law ; — then 
it was, that power became the measure of duty— 
that ambition learnt all 'the lessons which it has 
since been practising of arrondissements, and equi- 
valents, and indemnities— that an assuiance of im- 
punity and success was held out to those who might 
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afterirank abaadon all prineiple, provided they 
wfire content with a sliare of tlie plunder, and that 
the lesson was learnt wiiich the settlers of Enrqpe 
{ffactised in 1814 and 1615, the lesson which thej 
again practised in 1839, of tiaaafenring £roni the 
weak to the strong whaJbep^et portion of territory 
it may please than, to take, without consulting 
the wishes of the inhabitants mate than the cattle 
that drag the plough through their fields. While 
-we look hade with detestation, then, on the con- 
•duet of those powers who perpetrated the crkne, 
.and most of aU on Frederic whe contrive it, let 
us also r^ect, with sfaamei, en the posillammity of 
those who saw, yet helped not; and, in justice to 
the meoKiry of a tndy g^reat asan, let us hear in 
<niad, that he who afterwards warned us against 
the usurpations of FcMiee at their nearer approadi, 
raised his veke against the deieliction of prino^[de 
which paved the way for them in the Partition of 
Poland.* 

The details into whieh we Intve ^itored, as de- 
scriptive of IVaderic's character, may aeem te be 
out of keeping in a dteteh like thi& But the uni- 
^eiaal belief i^ his gveatneBs^ add the disposition to 
«zaU his nittnts because oi the success which Ibl* 
lowed his ambition, renftr it neoessaiy to reduee 
those merits to their txvie dimittwioBS, which no 

could effset 

* Mr. fibrksb 
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iTpon the vfaole, all well*regulated minds idll 
tura from a minate view of this fiunous perBonage, 
iaqprefsed with no yeneratioa for his character, 
dthear as a meiDber of ioei^ty , a ruler of the people, 
oar a part of the European community. Tliat he 
possessed the talents of an accomplished warrior 
and an elegant wit, it would be absurd to deny, 
and saperfluoos to demonstrate. He has left us, 
in his vietories, and his writings, tlie best proofs ; 
and all that is preserved of his conversation leads 
to a belief that it surpassed his more careful efforts. 
He ranked unquestionably in the first class of 
warriors; nor is it doubtful that the system by 
which, when carried to its full extent, Napoleon's 
victories w«re gained, liad its origin in the strategy 
of Frederic, — ^the plan, namely, of rapidly moving 
vast masses of troops, and always bringing a supe- 
rior force to bear upon the point of attack. His 
administration, whether military or civil, was sin* 
gularly marked by promptitude and energy. Wher- 
ever active exertion was required, or could secure 
success, he was likely to prevail ; and as he was in 
all things a master of those inferior abilities which 
constitute what we denominate' address, it is not 
wonderful that he was uniformly fortunate in the 
cabinets of his neighbours. The encouragements 
which he lavished on learned men were useful, 
though not always skilfully bestowed ; and in this, 
as in all the departments of his government, we 
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see him constantly working mischief by working 
too much. His Academy was no less under com* 
mand than the best disciplined raiment in his 
service; and did not refuse to acknowledge his 
authority upon matters of scientific opinion or of 
taste in the arts. . His own literary acquirements 
were limited to the belles lettres, and moral sciences ; 
even of these he was &r from being completely 
master. His practice, as an administrator, is in- 
consistent with an extensive or sound political 
knowledge ; and his acquaintance with the classics 
was derived from French translations ; he knew 
very little Latin, and no Greek. To his sprightli- 
ness in society, and his love of literary company, 
so rare in princes, he owelS the reputation of a phi- 
losopher ; and to the .success of his intrigues and 
his arms, the appellation of Great : — a title which 
is the less honourable, that mankind have generally 
agreed to bestow it upon those to whom their gra* 
titude was least of all due. 
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The nephew of Frederic II. was Gustavus III. of 
Sweden, and he is certainly entitled to rank among 
the more distinguished men of his age. It was the 
saying of Frederic, " My nephew is an extraordi- 
nary person ; he succeeds in all he undertakes ;" 
and considering the difficulties of his position, the 
adverse circumstances in which some of his enter- 
prises were attempted, his success amply justified 
the panegyric at the time it was pronounced, and 
before the military disasters of his reign. 

He was born with great ambition to distingubh 
both his country among the nations of Europe and 
himself among her sovereigns. Inflamed with the 
recollection of former Swedish monarchs, and im- 
patient of the low position to which the ancient 
renown of his country had fallen through a suc- 
cession of feeble princes, he formed the project of 
relieving the crown from the trammels imposed 
upon it by an overwhelming aristocracy, as the 
only means by which the old glories of Sweden 
could be revived, and the influence of the Gus- 
tavuses and the Charleses restored. The king of 
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the country, indeed, when he ascended the throne 
was its sovereign only in name. He had all the 
responsibility of the government cast upon him ; 
he had all its weight resting upon his shoulders ; 
he had all the odium of executing the laws to sup- 
press sedition, to levy taxes, to punish offenders. 
But neither in making those laws nor in guiding 
the policy of the state, nor in administering its 
lesonrces, had he any perc^tible influence what^ 
ever. The crown was a mere pageant of state, 
wholly destitute of power, and only supposed to 
exist because the multitude, accustomed to be go- 
rerned by kings, reqfaired acts of authority to be 
promulged in the royal name, and because it was 
convenient to have some quarter npon which the 
blame of all diat was unpopular in the conduct of 
the government might rest. The real power of 
the state was certainly in the hands of the Aristo- 
eracy, who ruled through the medium of the States, 
an assembly of nominal rmres^itatives of the coun- 
try in which the order of the nobles alone bore 
sway. The Senate in &et governed the country. 
In them was vested almost all the patronage of the 
state ; they could compel meetings of the Diet at 
any time ; they even claimed the comnumd of the 
army, and issued their orders to the troops without 
the king's consent. 

When Gustavus was abroad on his travels, being 
then about 22 years of age, his father died, and 
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from Paris, where the intelligence reached him, he 
addressed a Declaration filled with the most extra- 
vagant expressions of devotion to the constitutiony 
zeal for the lib^ides of his people, and abhorrence 
of everything tending towards absolute government, 
or what in Sweden is termed " Sovereignty ;" for 
the Swedes, like the Bomans, regarded monarchy, 
except in name, as eqmvalent to tyranny. He 
vowed that " deeming it his chiefest glory to be 
the first citizen of a finee state " he should regard 
all those ^^ as his worst enemies who, being traitor* 
ous to the country, should upon any pretext what- 
ever seek to introduce unlimited royal authority 
into Sweden," and he reminded the States of the 
oath which he had solemnly «wam to the eonstitu* 
tion. Those who read this piece were struck with 
the overdone expressions in which it was couched ; 
and profound observers did not hesitate to draw 
conclusions wbd^ly oufavourable to the sincerity 
of the royal author. On his arrival in Sweden, 
whither he was in Httle haste to return, he renewed 
the same vows of fealty to the existing constitution ; 
signed the articles of the Cai»tulati<m tendered by 
the States in the usual iotm, articles which left 
him the name of king and the shadow of royal 
authority; absolved the States and has subjects 
from thmr allegiance should he dqpart from his 
engagements, and menaced with his ^^ utmost ivratk 
all who should dare to ^psopo&e a single degree of 
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addition to tlie present power or splendour of the 
crown." At hia Coronation, wliich was postponed 
to the next year, he volunteered an additional dis- 
play of gratuitous hypocrisy and imud, when, hav- 
ing taken the oaths to the constitution, be ex- 
claimed "Unhappy the king who wants the tie of 
oaths to secure himself on the throne, and, unable 
to reign in tbe hearts of bis people, is forced to 
rule by l^;al constraint!" 

Thus did this accomplished dissemble contrive, 
for above a year and a half, to keep up the appear- 
ance of a constitutional king, while in all bis works 
and actions be a^cted tbe republican, and even 
overdid the part. At length his preparations being 
completed, be cast tbe mask away, excited an in- 
surrectlon of troops in two distant fortresses to 
distract the senate's attention, and having gained 
over tbe regiments in the capital, secured the per- 
sons of tbe senators, assembled the other Estates id 
a ball surrounded with soldiery, and i^;ainsf which 
guns were planted and men stationed with lighted 
matches, while he dictated a new constitution, 
vesting absolute power iu tbe crown, and annihi- 
lating the inSiience of both the nobility and the 
representatives of the people. This outr^eous act 
of combined treachery and violence be concluded 
as he bad begun with the mockery of oaths, and 
the moat estravagaut cant of piety. He swore to 
the new constitutioii ; he invoked the Divine bicte- 
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ings on it in an hypocritical prayer ; and he ended 
by ordering all present to sing a psalm, of which 
he gave out the first line and led the air. Cer- 
tainly so gross an instance of sustained falsehood 
and fraud, in all its departments, was never either 
before or since exhibited by any even of the royal 
hypocrites who have at various times encroached, 
by stratagem and by perjury, upon the liberties of 
mankind. 

It is fit that the history of this transaction should 
be set forth in its own hateful colours, because it 
both was at the time, and has been since, made the 
subject of great panegyric among the admirers of 
successful crime. Mankind will never be without 
oppressors as long as they act against their own 
best interests by conspiring i^;ain8t those of virtue, 
and make impostors of statesmen and tyrants of 
princes by transferring to success the praise that 
should be reserved for virtue, venerating fortune 
rather than prudence, and defrauding the wise and 
the good of their just applause, or suffering it to 
be shared with the profligate and the daring. A 
premium is thus held out for unscrupulous violence 
and unprincipled fraud, when the fidlure of the 
worst and the best designs is alone and alike 
condemned, and the means by which success is 
achieved are lost sight of in the &lse lustre that 
surrounds it. 

But tried by a &r lower standard than that of 
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public virtue, the conduct of Gusfa^rus manifestlj 
&i]s. If nothing could more betray a boce dispofli- 
tion than his consummate hypocrisj, so nothu^ 
eould more show a paltry mind than the practising 
his fraudulent pr^ences when they were wholly 
unnecessary for his purpose. He might hare plotted 
the overthrow of the constitution just 9s safely and 
vith quite as much chance of success had he ac* 
cepted the constitution in the ordinary way, and 
signed the usual Capitulation as a matter of course. 
Ko one objected to his title ; while his father yet 
lived he had been acknowledged the next heir; 
his succession was certain on his Other's deaHi ; 
and if any thing could have directed suspicion to 
ais hidden dedgns it was the pains he took, by his 
extravagant professions of nealous devotion to li*- 
berty, to show that he was plotting agatuBt her. 
He had nothing to do but to plan his opeiations in 
secret, and in secret to obtain the mxppoit of the 
four or five regim^its by which he effected hia 
purpose. All his vile canting, both in the declaxa« 
tion from Paris, and in the speech on sweaxii^ 
to the constitution, was utterly useless; it only 
showed a petty undentasding as well as a oomijpt 
heart. 

Truly he was a profligate man in every sense of 
the word. He delighted in eusnaig for otaniiig'a 
sake. He preferred accomplishing his ends bgr 
tfiok, and the more tricky any ooume wwi the 
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more dexterous he thought his pursuit of it, and 
the better he liked it. His abilities were' unques* 
tionable, but they were on a paltry scale ; his re- 
solution was undoubted, but he was placed in cir- 
cumstances which enabled him to avoid running 
any great risks ; for nothing can be more unwieldy 
than a Senate of sixty or seventy persons as direct- 
ing a military force ; and the mob was for him 
and against them. That he showed great coolness 
through the whole affair is not denied. He quietly 
effected the Revolution on the 21st of August, and 
retired to a country seat twenty miles from Stock- 
holm, Ekolsund, afterwards the property of a Scotch 
gentleman, named Seton, whom he ennobled. We 
have seen there a line or two written by him on 
the window- shutter, with the above date, and pur- 
porting that, '^ On this day he had come there after 
the Revolution." When the supreme power was 
lodged in his own hands, although he maintained 
it without even a struggle, and afterwards still 
further extended it by a second breach of the con- 
stitution (which in 1772 he had as solemnly sworn 
to maintain, as he had the one which he then over- 
threw), yet there was nothing enlarged or success- 
ful in his administration of public affairs, nothing 
in his policy which showed an enlightened or well- 
informed any more than a liberal mind. Support- 
ing an East India Company, and prohibiting the 
uae of coffee under severe penalties to encourage 
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:their trade in tea, or prohibiting French brandy to 
protect the distillation of a very bad spirit from 
corn, were the greatest reach of his genius for 
economical improvements ; while, by his military 
expenditure and his fraudulent tampering first with 
the coin and afterwards with the paper currency, 
which he issued in excess, he so reduced the stan- 
dard, that soon afler his death it was at a discount 
of nearly 50 per cent, below par. The bank paper 
kept its value ; but with this he managed to inter- 
fere, and in a manner so scandalous that the history 
of royal profligacy presents no second example of 
any thing so mean and base. An extensive forgery 
was committed in Hamburgh or Altona upon the 
Stockholm Bank by parties whom he employed and 
then gave up. The Bank having detected it in 
time was saved from ruin, though impoverished ; 
and the agents in the infamous plot reaped the 
usual reward of those who suffer themselves to be 
made the in^uments in the villanies of princes ; 
they w^e punished because their principal was 
beyond the reach of the law, and they ^vandered 
abroad exiles for the rest of their days. 

In his military capacity he sliowed talents ot 
considerable extent, though, as in other respects, 
iiot of the first order. He was active, enterprising, 
prodigal of his persoa; but so little measuring his 
designs by his means, that he obtained for himself 
the reputation of b^li^g a restless punce rather thaok 
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the fani^ of a considecaDle warrior ; and so little 
equal to form great and happy and well-considered 
combinations, that be never went beyond daring 
and brilliant failurea. The absolute influence o| 
Russia under the Aristocratic government having 
been put an end to - by the ^Revolution, ever after 
1772 Catherine was plotting to regain her ascen* 
dant, or to obtain by force a siall more undisputed 
sway over Swedish af&irs. To all her intrigues 
Gustavus was alive^ and often succeeded in counter^' 
ficting them ; to a.il her insidkms proposals he was 
deaf, seeing through their real object, as when she 
would have inveigled him into a partition of Denr 
mark, Norway to beeome Russian, and Jutland 
with the Islands Swedish, he nxule ajiswer, thai 
^< She shouM not put her arm round his neck to 
strai^le hinu" Indeed iher^ can be little doubt 
that she only wished to draw him into a snare by 
obtainiag his consent^ that she might betray him 
to Denmajrk, and join with her kk decoying him. 
When, therefore, the terms on which these tw9 
profligate Sovereigns were with each other had 
become as unfriendly as possible, and he found 
Russia ^gaged oa the side of Turkey, in a very 
difficult war&re» he seized the opportunity of at- 
tacking her, and sailed with a fleet up the gulf of 
FinLind, so as to threaten Petersburgh by his 
approach. His &st operations were successful, 
though on a smaJU scaler- and in a degree far irom 
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decisive. A battle was then fi^ught in circum- 
stances so adverse to any such opemtioB, that it 
seemed as much contrary to nature in a physical as 
in a moral view; for the channel was narrow, 
studded with islands, broken with rocks at every 
step, and defying all nautical skill to steer through 
unless with fiivouring weather, and without any 
other occupation than that of seamanship. Tet 
here did the hostile fleets engage for many hours, 
with immense slaughter on both sides, and so 
balanced a result, that each claimed the victory. 
The Russians, however, being greatly superior in 
numbers, kept the sea afterwards, and the Swedes 
retreated. An opposition in the Senate interposed 
new obstacles to Gustavus's projects, and he treated 
this with his wonted vigour. Appealing for sup- 
port to the other orders, and then surrounding tliat 
i:efractory and disaffected body with troops on 
whose fidelity he could rely, he arrested five and 
thirty of them, and abolished the Senate by a sud- 
den change of his own constitution, and a new 
violation of his most solemn engagements. ^ His 
next campaign was thus freed from political em- 
barrassment, but it was throughout disastrous. 
Defeated by sea, on shore he was still more un- 
fortunate ; his army, officers as well as men, re- 
fused to obey him; and he was reduced to the 
deplorable expedient, easily suggested by the rooted 
^Wseness of his nature, of amusing the people with 
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jctitious accounts of his proceedings ; but his fie* 
tions were so clumsy, that their self-contradictions 
betrayed their origin, and the honest Prince of 
Nassau was induced to complain formally of such 
a proceeding, bluntly and ineffectually reminding 
the monarch that such gross and apparent false- 
hoods were wholly unworthy a man who was always 
desirous of playing the warrior and the hero. 

In these disastrous scenes, from the consequences 
of which Sweden did not recover for many years, 
and the effects of which long survived their author, 
it is admitted on all hands that his abilities were 
advantageously shown, but above all, that his cou- 
rage was uniformly displayed in an eminent degree. 
It is doubtful if any capacity could have made up 
for the vast disparity of strength between the two 
parties who were thus matched in such unequal 
combat ; but he often succeeded where an ordinary 
man would never have ventured ; and although he 
could not be said to display first-rate talents for 
war, he yet had no reason to be ashamed of the 
part he played in its operations. 

In private life his profligacy was of the grossest 
description ; and with the same preposterous folly 
which made him prefer the most crooked paths in 
order to show his cunning, he thought that his 
grand object of civilising his dominions could bf 
accomplished by patronising the introduction of 
foreign vices from other climates among the hardy 
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and sober children of the North. He was, how- 
ever, a patron of the fine arts ; greatly improved 
the architecture of his capital ; established an 
opera on a respectable scale ; and encouraged some 
excellent artists, of whom Sergei, the sculptor, 
was the most eminent. 

His personal accomplishments were considerable ; 
his information was much above that of ordinary 
princes ; and though he never attempted so much 
as his uncle of Prussia, nor possessed equally the 
superficial kind of learning which that prince 
prided himself upon, he certainly wrote a great 
deal better, or rather less badly, and probably was 
not really his inferior in a literary point of view* 
His manners and address were extremely engaging, 
and he was -greatly above the folly of standing on 
the dignity of his station, as his liberal, literary 
uncle, Frederic, always did ; who, willing enough 
to pass for a wit among kings, was always ready 
enough to be a king among wits, so that when 
the wit was beaten in &ir argument, he might call 
in the king to his assistance. Gustavus, though a 
far inferior person in other respects, was greatly- 
above such mean vanity as this ; ever showed suf- 
ficient confidence in his own resources to meet his 
company upon equal terms; and having once 
begun the discussion by admitting them to the 
same footing with himself, scorned to change his 
ground or his character, and substitute authority 
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for argument or for repartee. It was the observ-* 
ation of a man well versed in courts, and who had 
seen much of all the princes of his time,* that 
Gustavus III. was almost the only one of them 
who would have been reckoned a clever man in 
society had he been bom a subject. 

The same $pirit which he showed in the field, 
and in his political measures, he displayed equally 
in the various attempts made upon his life. The 
arsenals and museums of Stockholm have several 
deadly instruments preserved in th^B, which were 
aimed at his person, and in no instance did he ever 
lose his presence of mind, or let the attempt be 
known, which by some extraordinary accident had 
failed. At last .he fell by an assassin's hand. For 
some mysterious reason, apparently unconnected 
with political matters, an officer named Anker* 
stroem, not a noble or connected with the nobility, 
shot him in the back at a masquerade. The 
ground of quarrel apparently was personal: dif- 
ferent accounts, some more discreditable to the 
monarch than others, are given of it ; but nothing 
has been ascertained on sufficient evidence; and 
these are subjects upon which no public end is 
served by collecting or preserving conjectures. To 
dwell upon them rather degrades history into gC9* 
siping or tale-bearing, and neither explains men'f 
motives, nor helps us to weigh more accurately the 

* Sir Robert Listoa. 
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merits of their conduct any more than to ascertain 
its springs. 

The story of the fortunes of this prince presents 
no unimportant lesson to statesmen of the relative 
value of those gifts which they are ivont meat to 
prize, and the talents which they are fondest of 
cultivating. A useful moral may also be drawn 
from the tale of so many fine endowments being 
thrown away, and failing to earn an enduring re- 
nown, merely because they were unconnected with 
good principles, and unaccompanied by right feel- 
ings. The qualities which he possessed, or im- 
proved, or acquired, were those most calculated to 
Btrilie the vulgar, and to gain the applause of tho 
unreflecting multitude. Brave, determined, gifted 
as well with political courage as with personal 
valour, quick of apprehension, capable of appli- 
cation, patient of fatigue, well informed on general 
subjects, elegant, lively, and agreeable in society^ 
affiible, relying on his merits in conversation, and 
overbearing with his rank none that approached 
him — who so well fitted to win all hearts, if coni- 
moD popularity were his object, or to gain laBting 
&me if he had chosen to build upon such founda- 
tions a superstructure of glorious deeds ? But not 
content with being prudent and politic, he must 
affect the power of being able to deceive all man- 
kind ; wise only by halves, he must mistake cun- 
ning for sagacity j perverted in his taste by vanity. 
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he must pi*efer outwitting men by trickery to over- 
coming them by solid reason or by fair designs ; 
preposterously thinking that the greater the trea- 
chery the deeper the policy, he must overlay all 
his schemes with superfluous hypocrisy and dissi- 
mulation. Even his courage availed him little; 
because looking only to the outside of things, and 
provident only for the first step, he never pro- 
foundly formed his plans, nor ever thought of 
suiting his measures to his means. Thus in war 
he left the reputation only of failure and defeat ; 
nor did the fame which he acquired by his success- 
ful political movements long outlive him, when 
men saw to how little account he was capable of 
turning the power which he had been fortunate 
enough to obtain by his bold and managing spirit. 
For many years men observing the contrast which 
he presented to other princes in his personal de- 
meanour, and dazzled with the success of his poli- 
tical enterprises, lavished their admiration upon 
him with little stint, and less reflection ; nor would 
they, had his dominions been more extensive, and 
his actions performed on a less confined theatre, 
have hesitated in bestowing upon him the title of 
" Great," with which they are wont to reward their 
worst enemies for their worst misdeeds, and to 
seduce sovereigns into the paths of tyranny and 
war. But he outlived the fame which he had early 
acquired. To his victories over the aristocracy at 
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home succeeded his defeats by the eomoLj ^bi^ead* 
It was discovered thai a, prince may be more clev^ 
and accomplished than others, without being moie 
useful to his people, or more capable of perfona* 
ing great actions ; and the wide di^S»*ence between 
g^ius and ability was never more marked than in 
him. By degrees the eyes even of his contempo^ 
raries were opened to the trath ; and then the vile 
arts of treachery, in which it was his unnatural 
pride to excel, became as hateful to men of sound 
principles as his preposterous relish for such bad 
distinction was disgustful to men of correct taste 
and right feelings. Of all im reputation, at oiiQ 
time sufficiently brilliant, not any vestige now 
remains conspicuous enough to tempt others into 
his crooked paths ; and tite recollections associated 
with hb story, while they bring contempt upon 
his name, are only fitted to warn mjen against the 
shame that attends lost opportunities and prosti- 
tuted talenta. 
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A GREAT contrast in every respect to Gustavus 
III. was presented by another Prince who flou- 
rished in the same age, Joseph II. In almost all 
qualities, both of the understanding and the heart, 
he differed widely from his contemporary of the 
North. With abilities less shining though more 
solid, and which he had cultivated more diligently ; 
with far more information, acquired somewhat after 
the laborious German fashion ; with so little love 
for trick or value for his own address, that he 
rather plumed himself on being a stranger to those 
arts, and on being defective in the ordinary pro- 
vision of cunning wluch the deceitful atmosphere 
of courts renders almost necessary as a protection 
against circumvention ; with ambition to excel, but 
not confined to love of military glory ; with no 
particular wish to exalt his own authority, nor any 
indisposition to acquire fame by extending the hap- 
piness of his people — although presenting to the 
vulgar gaze a less striking object than Gustavus, 
he was in all important particulars a far more con- 
siderable person, and wanted but little from nature, 
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royal life be ever so much disfigured with crime, if 
it have nothing mean, that is, if its vices be all 
on a great scale, and especially if it be covered 
M'ith military successes, little of the reprobatioa 
due to its demerits will be expressed, as if the 
greatest of public enormities, the excesses of ambi** 
tion, effected a composition for the worst private 
fiiults. Even our James I. is the object of con- 
tempt not so much for the vile life he led as for 
his want of spirit and deficiency in warlike accom- 
plishments; and, if the only one of his failings 
which was beneficial to his subjects had not existed 
in his character, his name would have descended 
to us with general respect among the Harries and 
the Edwards of an earlier age. 

It was in some degree unfortunate for the fame 
of Joseph that he came after so able and so cele- 
brated a personage as his mother, Maria Theresa. 
But this circumstance also proved injurious to his 
education ; for the Empress Queen was resolved 
that her son, even when clothed by the Election 
of the Germanic Diet with the Imperial title, 
should exercise none of its prerogatives during her 
life ; and long after he had arrived at man's estate, 
he was held in a kind of tutelage by that bold and 
politic Princess. Having therefore finished his 
studies, and perceiving that at home he was destined 
to remain a mere cipher while she ruled, he went 
abroad, and travelled into those dominions in Italy 
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Romimlly bb oxm, but where he had no more 
concern with the goremment than the meanest of 
his subjects; and from thence he viaited the rest 
of the Italian states. An eager, but an indiscri- 
minate thirst of kno'trledge distinguished him wher- 
ever he went ; there was 710 subject which he would 
not master, so kind of information which he would 
not amass; nor were any details too minute ibr 
him to collect. Nothing can be more praiseworthy 
than a sovereign thus acquainting himself tho- 
roughly with the concerns of the people over whom 
he is called to rule; and the undistinguishing 
udour of his studies can lead to little other harm 
than the losing time, or preventing the acquiMtion 
of important matters by distracting the attention 
to trifles. But his activity was as indiscriminate 
as his inquiries, and be both did some harm and 
exposed himself to much ridicule by the conduct 
which it prompted. He must needs visit the con- 
Tents and inspect the works of the nuns; nor rest 
satisfied until he imposed on those whose needle 
moved less quickly than suited his notions of female 
industry, the task of making shirts for the soldiery. 
So his ambition was equally undistinguishing and 
unreflecting ; nor did he consider that the things 
which it led him to imitate might well be void of 
all merit in him, though highly important in those 
whose examine he was following to the lettw t»- 
Bwdless of the spirit. Thus beeaMe the Empenw 



of Chiolt aicQumgOA agriculture by drivuigy at 
scMue solenm festivali a plough with the hand that 
holds at other times the celestial sceptre, the Em- 
peror of Germany must needs plough a ridge in 
the Milanese, where of course a mjonument was 
^?ected to perpetuate this act of princely folly. 

But of all his admirations, that which he enterr 
tained for the great enemy of his house, his mother, 
and his crown, was the most preposterous. During 
the Seven years' war, which threatened the exist* 
ence of all three, he would fain have served a cam- 
paign under Frederic II. ; and although he might 
probably have had the decency to station himself 
on the northern frontier, where Hussia was the 
enemy, yet no one can wonder at the Empress 
Queen prohibiting her son from taking the recre- 
ation of high treason to amuse his leisure hours, 
and occupying his youth and exposing his person 
in shaking the throne which he was one day to fill. 
At length, however, the day arrived which he had 
flo long eagerly panted for, when he was to become 
personally acquainted with the idol of his devotion. 
His inflexible parent had, in 1766, prevented them 
from meeting at Torgau ; but three years after 
they had an interview of some days at Neiss in 
Silesia, the important province which Frederic 
had wrested from the Austrian crown. The ve- 
-teran monaroh has well conveyed an idea of bis 
• admirer, in one of his historicaji works, which indeed 
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derstandings, that he seemed to have some grounds 
for thinking himself capable of everything, while 
he despised the talents of every body else. Yet 
must it be allowed, that if all other proofs were 
wanting, this one undoubted imperfection in Fre- 
deric's nature is a sufficient ground for ranking 
him among inferior minds, and for denying him 
those higher qualities of the understanding which 
render such &culties beneficial as he unquestion- 
ably possessed. A truly great genius will be the 
first to prescribe limits for its own exertions ; to 
discover the sphere within which its powers must 
be concentrated in order to work, beyond which 
their diffusion can only uselessly dazzle. But this 
was a knowledge, and a self-command, that Frederic 
never attained. Though the ignorance and weak- 
ness which he displayed, in the excessive govern- 
ment of his kingdom, were thrown into the shade 
by his military glory, or partially covered by his 
cleverness and activity, they require only to be 
viewed apart, in order to excite as much ridicule 
as was ever bestowed on the Emperor Joseph, 
whose system of administration indeed greatly 
resembled his neighbour's, unless that he had more 
leisure to show his good intentions by his blunders, 
and was guided by better principles in the prose- 
cution of his never-ending schemes. Like him, 
the Prussian ruler conceived that it was his duty to 
be eternally at work ; to take every concern in his 
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dominions upon hU own sboulden ; seMoin to 
ftink men's interest safe when committed to them- 
selres, much )e« to delegate to hi* minist«B uny 
portion of the superintending power, which wast 
yet be eyerywhere present and conatantly on the 
mitcb. Both of tiMse princes knew enough of 
detail to give tbem a reli^ for afEurs ; but they 
were always vasting their exemplary activity in 
marring the concerns which belonged not to tlieir 
department ; and extending their knowledge of 
other people's trades, instead of forming an ac* 
qutuntance with their own. WMie other moBarcha 
were making a btistness of pleasure, they made a 
pleasure of business ; but, utterly ignorant how 
much of their profesrional duties resolved into a 
wise choice of agents, -with all their industry and 
wit, they were only mismanaging a part of the 
work, and Icavii^ the rest undone; so that it may 
fcirly be questioned whether their dominions woukt 
not have gained by the exchange, had their lives 
been squandered in the seraglio, and dieir affairs 
iotmsted to cabinet* of more qaiet persons nitb 
more ordinary understaiidingB. 

But although these two eminent men were 
eqiudlj fond of phnning and regulatiag, a* they 
lodnlged their propensity in diferent circmnstanccB, 
BO their scheme* wwe not pursoed in the sane 
tmaoer, and have certainly be«a attoided wilfa 
differeM reaalt*. Joaaph was a legislator' and • 
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projector. From ttie restlessness of his spirit, and 
the want of pressing a^irs to employ his portion 
of talent, his measures were often rather busy and 
needless, than seriously hurtful ; and as the con- - 
ception of a plan resulted from his aetivity and 
idleness, he was still vacant and restless after the 
steps had been taken for its execution, and gene«- 
rally strangled it -by his impatience to witness the 
irnits of his wisdom ; like the child who plants a 
bean, and plucks it up when it has scarcely 
sprouted, to see how it is growing. Thus it hap- 
pened, that many of his innovations were done 
away by himself, while cthen had no tendency to: 
operate any change. Those which were o|^>06ed, 
he only pushed to a certain length, and then knew 
how to yield, after mischief had been done by the 
struggle ; but few of them survived his own day ; 
chiefly such as anticipated, by a slight advance, the 
natural course of events. Frederic, on the other 
hand, was not placed in easy circumstances ; he 
was active from necessity, as much as from vanity ; 
he was an adventurer, whose projects must be: 
turned to some account ; not an idle.amateur, who- 
can amuse himself with forming a new scheme; 
after the others hare failed. Although, then, like 
Joseph, he could afford liis designs little time ta 
ripen, yet he contrived to force flmnetfaing <mt of 
them by new applications of powev ; thus bringingr 
to a premature coneluflion ofierations in their own 
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Neustadt ; and here, if ever, the remark of Vol* 
taire proved correct, '< that the meetings of Sove* 
reigns are perilous to their subjects ;'* for here was 
arranged that execrable crime against the rights of 
men and of nations, which has covered the memory 
of its perpetrators with incomparably less infamy 
than they deserved, the Partition of Poland. Al- 
though' Joseph's mother was still alive and suffered 
him to share none of her authority, yet this nego- 
tiation, in which he undeniably was engaged, de- 
prives him of all pretext for withdrawing from his 
portion of the disgrace which so justly covers the 
parties to that foul transaction. 

It is certain, however, and it is a melancholy 
tnith, that this abominable enterprise is the only 
one of all the Emperor's undertakings that ever 
succeeded. His less guilty attempt in Belgium, 
his harmless clianges in Austria, his projects of 
useful reform in Italy, all fiiiled, and failed signally, 
for the most part through the careless and unre- 
flecting manner in which he formed his plans, and 
his want of patience in allowing time for their exe- 
cution. His absurd fimcy of being crowned King 
of Hungary at Vienna, instead* of Presburg, and 
transporting the regalia out of the country, without 
the possibility of effecting any good purpose, of- 
fended the national pride of the Hungarians, and 
roused their suspicions of further designs against 
their rights to such a pitch, that for the rest of hii 



ftll classes of tlie Clet^, and even to make tUe 
Pope undertake a journesr from Borne wUh the 
view of turning bim aside from his pn^ts, b; 
ehowiug their dangerouf consequences. A court«- 
ous reception waa all the Sovereign Pontiff re- 
ceived ; ,and after his return to Itoly, tiie Empenv 
rasbly abolished the Diocesan Seminaries, reserv- 
ing only five or six. foe the whole of bis vast domi- 
nions ; new modelled the limits of the dioceaea, and 
altered the whole law of iBairriag«, granting, for 
the first tune in a Catholic ootintry, the liberty of 
divorce. He remaved at the same time tke imagW 
frMu the cburcheB, to show that be couU, im 
tri tUag. as well a* graver imtten, pursue the cvatm 
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of premature innovati(»)y and tbat he was ignorant 
of the great rule of practical wisdom in govern* 
ment, which forbids us to hurt strong and general 
jleelings where no adequate purpose is to be served, 
how trifling or absurd soever the subject matter 
may be to which those feelings relate. The re- 
moval of images, however, was iar from the most 
trifling of the details into which he thrust his im.- 
proving hand. He wearied out the clei^ as wdl 
as their flocks with innumerable regulations touch- 
ing fasts, processions, ceremonies of the Church, 
everything, as has been well observed, with which 
the civil power has the least right to meddle, and, 
it might be added, everything tiie most beneath, a 
Sovereign's regard : so that Frederic used not unr 
happily to speak of him as his '^ brother the Sex- 
ton" (tnonfrere le Sacristain). Every one knows 
how such freaks of power, the growth of a little 
mind, torment and irritate their objects even more 
than they lower the reputation and weaken the 
authority of their authors. 

Having formerly, with a restlessness so foolish 
as in his position almost to be criminal, chosen the 
moment of the whole of his people being flung into 
consternation by his measures, as the Attest oppor- 
tunity for going abroad upon a tour through France 
where he passed some months in envying all he 
saw, and being mortifled by ita superiority to 'his 
i>wn' possessions! novelty being no. canse of this 
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journey, for he had been all over that fine country 
four years before — ^so now, afler having refused 
the Pope's request, and proceeded still more rapidly 
in his ecclesiastical changes since the pontifical 
visit, he chose to return it immediately after he 
had given this offence ; and he passed his time at 
Borne in vainly endeavouring to obtain the co-ope- 
ration of Spain with his project for entirely throw- 
ing off all alleg^ce to the Holy See. A few- 
years after, this, wandering Emperor repaired to 
Russia., and accompanied Catherine on her progress 
through the southern parts of her empire. Here 
he met with a sovereign who resembled him in one 
point, and no more ; she was devoured by the same 
restless passion for celebrity, and in her domestic 
administration undertook everything to finish no- 
thing, how effectively soever she might accomplish 
the worser objects of her criminal ambition abroad. 
A witty remark of his connected with this weak- 
ness is recorded, and proves sufficiently that he 
could mark in another what he was unable to cor- 
rect in himself. She had laid the first stone of a 
city, to be called by her name, and she requested 
him to lay the second. ^' I have begun and 
finished," said he, " a great work with the Em- 
press. She laid the first stone of a city and I laid 
the last, all in one day.*' 

His excessive admiration of Frederic, combined 
with his thirst of military glory, in the war of the 
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Bavarian succession 1778, had the effect of neu« 
tralising each other. He preferred corresponding 
to fighting with his adversary, who called it a cam- 
paign of the pen. Under the mediation of France 
peace was speedily restored, after an active and 
vigorous interchange of letters for some months, 
and with no other result. But the war with the 
Turks, into which Catherine inveigled him, was of 
a very different character. With them no written 
compositions could produce any effect ; and a series 
of disasters ensued, which ended in the enemy 
menacing Vienna itself, after overrunning all Lower 
Hungary. It was in vain that he endeavoured to 
rally his defeated troops, or win back victory to 
his standard by the most indiscriminate severity ; 
cashiering officers by the platoon, and shooting men 
by the regiment, until at length old Marshal Lau- 
dohn came forth from his retirement, and the men, 
animated by the sight of their ancient chief, re- 
pulsed the enemy, resumed the o^nsive, and forced 
Belgrade to capitulate without a siege. At this 
critical moment, and ere yet he could taste the 
pleasure, to him so novel, of success, death closed 
his eyes upon the ruin of his a^irs in Belgium^ 
their inextrica'ble embarrassment at home, the 
death of a sister-in-law (first wife of Leopold), to 
whom he was tenderly attached, and the unwonted, 
perhaps unexpected, gleam of prosperity in the 
Turkish campaign. He died in the flower of his 
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leats, unaccompaniea witn aiscretion ana moaesty, 
are calculated to spread the greatest misery over 
whole natioDS. The pursuit of renown, when con- 
fined to maladministration at home, la estremelj 
miBchievouB ; leading to restless love of change for 
change's sake, attempts to acquire celebrity by 
undertakings wbioh lu^ above the reatdi of lam 
who makes them, and nhich involve the commu- 
K j -ni^ in the comet^ueiices of their failure. But tlia 

|i fear always is, that this restless temper, unsustaioed 

fil by adequate capacity, may lead to indulging in 

the Gn«t Sport of KingB, and that wara, even when 
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successful most hurtful to the state, will be waged, 
without any fair chance of avoiding discomfiture 
and disgrace. Hence a greater curse can hardly 
light upon any people than to be governed by a 
prince in whom disproportioned ambition, or pre- 
posterous vanity, is only supported by the moderate 
talents which, united to sound principles, and under 
the control of a modest nature, might constitute 
their safety and their happiness. For it is alto- 
gether undeniable that, considering the common 
failings of princes, the necessary defects of their 
education, the inevitable tendency of their station 
to engender habits of self-indulgence, and the 
proneness which they all feel, when gifted with a 
superior capacity, to seek dominion or fame by 
martial deeds, there is far more safety in nations 
being ruled by sovereigns of humble talents, if 
these are only accompanied with an ambition pro- 
portionably moderate. 
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The two nude conspiTaton agtdmt the liberties of 
mankind, tbe rights of nations, the peace of the 
world, have now been painted, but iu coloon fiir 
more eubdned than tbe natural hues of their crime. 
It reniaiDB tliat the moat profligate of (he three 
should be portrayed, and she a woman I — but a 
woman io wh<Hu the lost of power, united with the 
more vulgar pn^gacy of our kind, had eflkced 
all traces of the softer nature that marks the aax, 
and left-an image of commanding talents and pro- 
digious firmness of soul, the capacities which con- 
stitute a great character, blended with unrelenting 
fierceness of disposition, unscrupulous proneneaa to 
fraud, unrestrained indulgence of the passions, all 
the weakness and all the wickedness which can de- 
base the worst of the human race. 

The Princess Sophia of Anhalt Zerbst, one of 
the smallest of the petty principalities in which 
Northern Germany abounds, was married to 
Peter III., nephew and heir-presumptive to the 
Bussian crown, and she took the name of Catherine, 
according to the custom of that barbarous nation. 
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The profligacy of Elizabeth, then on the throne of 
the Czars, was little repugnant to the crapulous 
life which her future successor led, or to his con-^ 
sort following their joint example. The young 
bride, accordingly, soon fell into the debauched 
habits of the court, and she improved upon them ; 
lor haying more than once changed the accom* 
plices of her adulterous indulgences, almost as 
swiftly as Elizabeth did, she had her husband mur- 
dered by her paramour, tluit is, the person for the 
time holding the office of paramour ; and having 
gained over the guards and the mob of Peters- 
burgh, she usurped the crown to which she could 
pretend no earthly title. To refute the reports 
that were current and to satisfy all inquiries as to 
the cause of Peter's death, she ordered his body to 
be exposed to public view, and stationed guards to 
prevent any one from approaching near enough to. 
see the livid hue which the process of strangling 
had spread over his features. 

The reign thus happily begun, was continued m* 
the constant practice of debauchery and the occa- 
sional commission of conv^)ient murder. Lover 
after lover was admitted to the embraces of the 
Messalina of the North, until soldiers of the guards 
were employed in &tiguing an appetite which could 
not be satiated. Sometimes the fitvourite of the day 
vould be raised to the ccmfidence and the influence 
of prime minister; but after a while he ceased ta 
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please as the paramour, though he retained his 
ministerial functions. One of the princes of the 
blood having been pitched on by a party to be 
their leader, was thrown into prison; and when 
the zeal of that party put forward pretences to the 
throne on his behalf, the imperial Jezebel had him 
murdered in his dungeon as the shortest way of 
terminating all controversy on his account, and all 
uneasiness. The mediocrity of her son Paul's ta- 
lents gave her no umbrage, especially joined to the 
eccentricity of his nature, and his life was spared. 
Had he given his tigress*mother a moment's alarm, 
he would speedily have followed his unhappy father 
to the regions where profligacy and parricide are 
unknown. 

Although Catherine was thus abandoned in all 
her indulgences and unscrupulous in choosing the 
means of gratifying her ambition especially, yet 
did she not give herself up to either the one kind 
of vice or the other, either to cruelty or to lust, 
with the weakness which in little minds lends those 
abominable propensities an entire and undivided 
control. Her lovers never were her rulers; her 
licentiousness interfered not with her public con- 
duct : her cruelties were not numerous and wanton ; 
not the result of caprice or the occupation of a 
wicked and malignant nature, but the expedients, 
the unjustifiable, the detestable expedients, to which 
she had recourse when a great end was to be attained. 
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The historian who would fully record the life of the 
Czarina, must deform his page with profligacy and 
with crimes that resemble the disgusting annals of 
the Caesars : but the blot would be occasional only^ 
and the darkness confined to a few pages, instead of 
blackening the whole volume, as it does that of 
Tacitus or Suetonius ; for she had &r too great a 
mind to be enslaved by her passions or merely mis- 
chievous in her feelings, although the gusts of the 
one carried her away, and what of the other was 
amiable had far too little force to resist the thirst 
for dominion, which, with the love of indulgence, 
formed the governing motive of her conduct. 

Her capacity was of an exalted order. Her j udg- 
ment was clear and sure; her apprehension extraor- 
dinarily quick ; her sagacity penetrating ; her pro- 
vidence and circumspection comprehensive. To 
fear, hesitation, vacillation, she was an utter 
stranger ; and the adoption of a design was with 
her its instant execution. But her plans differed 
widely from those of her companion Joseph II., or 
even of her neighbour Gustavus III. They re- 
sembled far more those of her long-headed accom- 
plice of Prussia. They were deeply laid in general, 
and for the most part well digested ; formed as to 
their object with no regard to principle, but only 
to her aggrandisement and glory; framed as to 
their execution with no regard to the rights, or 
mercy for the sufferings of her fellow-creatures* 
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in 1794 — all these schemeB of her vigorous and 
daring policy formed a strange contrast with those 
ebullitions of childish vanity, which . laid the 
foundation of cities in a desert, never to be finished 
nor ever built above the corner-stone ; or assem- 
bled upon her route through the wastes of her em- 
pire thousands of half-naked savages and clothed 
them with dresses to be transported in the night 
and serve the next day'^ show, while she was making 
a progress through her barren, unpeopled do- 
mains ; or made the shells of houses be raised one 
week, along the road where she was to pass, destined 
the week a^r to tumble in premature but inevi- 
table ruins ; or collected groups of peasants where 
none could subsist, and had these same groups car- 
ried on in the night to greet her next day with an- 
other false semblance of an impossible population 
in another waste. Nor was there much more rea- 
lity in her councils of lawgivers to prepare a Code 
for her vast empire, and her Instructions, supposed 
to be written by herself, for guiding their delibera- 
tions and assisting their labours. But then she had 
resolved to be the Semiramis of the North ; she 
must both be the Conqueror of Empires, the 
Founder of Cities, and the Giver of Laws. But 
as it was incomparably more easy for an absolute 
sovereign at the head of forty millions of slaver 
subjects, with a vast, impr^nable, almost unap- 
proachable dominion, if ruled by no principles^ to 
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berths library ; patronised the illustrious Euler, and 
gratified others of less fame by admitting them to 
the familiar society of a great monarch ; but she 
also had abilities and information enough to relish 
their conversation, and to bear her part in it upon 
nearly equal terms. She had the manly sense, too, 
so far superior to the demeanour of Frederic and 
the other spoilt children of royal nurseries, that no 
breach of etiquette, no unbecoming fsimiliarity of 
her lettered guests ever offended her pride, or 
roused her official dignity for an instant. Diderot 
used to go so far in the heat of argument as to 
slap her on the shoulder or knee with the '^ em- 
partement" of a French ^^ savant" and he only 
excited a smile in the well-natured and truly supe- 
rior person whose rank and even sex he had for 
the moment forgotten. Her writings, too, are by 
no means despicable ; but the difficulty of ascer- 
taining that any work published by an Empress- 
regnant proceeds from her own pen deprives cri- 
ticism of all interest as connected with her literary 
reputation. The most important of her books, in- 
deed, her Instructions to the Commission for com- 
posing a Code of Laws, published in 1770, makes 
little or no pretension to originality, as whatever it 
has of value is closely copied from the work of 
Beccaria. The great variety of her subjects is cal- 
culated to augment our suspicions that she made 
books as she made war, by deputy-^ by orders from 
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hesd-qoarten. Legldatioit, hiatory, tnT«l«, criti- 
ciim, diamatic pieces of vftrioiu kinda, political and 
mond rnmanoift— sll pasa nndei' her name as tiie 
occQpMioQ of her leunie boars and the fruits of 
her prolific pen. 

It would be unjust, however, to deny that science 
owea ber important obligationa. Her patronage of 
the Ajcadony of Petersburgh was unremittii^, and 
it wa« unacccnipmiied by undue interference, the 
great drawback on all public patronage of letters 
or litenny men, which so often more than baJoncea 
the benefits it is calculated to bestoiT. Flourish- 
ing under her au^ices, it gave to the world some 
of the most valuable of Euler's profound and ori- 
giml reoearefaes. The journeys of Falbs aad 
Gmelin were. directed and supported by her, and 
they explored the hitherto unknown regions of the 
Caucasus, ascertained their resources, and described 
tlietr productions. Dispatched by her orders, Bil- 
lings e^Wed the Eastern, and Blomager the 
Northern Ocean. Nor were some bcf[:ini]ii^s 
wantii^ under her reign to establish schools for 
teaching the mot% elementary branches of know- 
ledge to her untutored people.* 

Beside tieec worthy and usefbl works she made 
some little improvements upon the judicial and 

• The attention paid to edaoation at the present day in 
B««i» ii tmly praimrortlir ; *"^ ffligbt make nations 
*^Maed tlM prMuul to br greater dviUty and reflnaiueiit. 
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financial admiTiistration of her empire, and corrected 
a very few of the more flagrant abuses, the produce 
of a darker ag«, which even in Eassia could hardly 
stand their ground amidst the light of the eighteenth 
century. But the fragments of her reforming or 
improving schemes which alone have remained 
behind her, bear the most inconsiderable propor- 
tion to the bulk of the designs themselves ; and 
of all the towns she began to build, the canals she 
planned, the colonies she planted, the manu&ctories 
she established, the legislation she chalked out, the 
thousand-and-one institutions of charity, of learn-* 
ing, of industry, she founded, the very names have 
perished, and the situations been buried in ob- 
livion, leaving only the reputation to their author 
of realising Joseph's just though severe picture, of 
a " Sovereign who began everything and finished 
nothing." 

On the whole, the history of Princes affords few 
examples of such talents and such force of character 
on a throne so diverted from all good purposes, 
and perverted to the working of so much mischief. 
There have been few abler monarchs in any part 
of the world. It may well be doubted if there has 
beeir one as bad in all the important particulars in 
which the worth or the wickedness of rulers tells 
the most powerfully upon the happiness of the 
world. 

The accidental circumstance of sex has some- 
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kind of control ; the other carefully avoided even 
every appearance of such excesses. So diiferently 
were they constituted, morally as well as physicallyi 
that it is more than doubtful if Catherine ever 
felt the passion of love, or Elizabeth that of sex, 
while the latter was in love with some favourite or 
other all her life, and the existence of the former 
was a succession of the grossest amours. But in 
this both pursued the same course, that the favourite 
of the woman in neither case ever obtained any 
sway over the Queen ; and that the sensual appe> 
tites of the one and the tender sentiments of the 
other, were alike indulged without for a moment 
breaking in upon the scheme of their political 
lives. 

Their accession to the thrones of their respective 
kingdoms was marked by very different circum- 
stances ; the one succeeding by inheritance without 
a possible objection to her right, the other usupp-» 
ing the crown without the shadow of any title at 
all. Yet the sovereign whose title was indisputable 
had far more perils and difficulties to encounter 
in defending her possession, than she who claimed 
by mere force in contempt of all right. The reli- 
gious differences which marshalled the English 
people in two bitterly hostile divisions, kept Eliza- 
beth in constant anxiety during her whole reign, 
lest the disinclination of one class proving stronger 
against her than the favour of the other in her 
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the EDglisbwoman to the Gennan must be ad- 
mitted ; and this arose from the difierezit oircum*> 
stances of the two Sovereigns, and the £eebler 
authority with which the foaaner was invested* 
Through her whole reign she was a dissembler, a 
pretender, a hypocrite. Whether in steering h&t. 
crooked way between rival seets, or in acoouuno- 
dating herself to conflicting fiictions, or in pursuing 
the course she had resolved to follow amidst the 
various opinions of the people, she ever displayed 
a degree of cunning and Mtfalessness which it is 
impossible to contemplate without disgust. But if 
there be any one passage of her life which calls 
forth this sentiment more than another, it is her 
vile conduct respecting the execution of Mary 
Stuart — her hateful duplicity, her execrable trea* 
chery towards the instruments she used and sacri- 
ficed, her cowardly i^ulking behind those instra- 
ments to escape the censures of the world. This 
was the crowning act of a whole life of despieaUe 
fraud and hypocrisy ; and, from the necessity o£ 
resorting to this, Catherine's more absolute power 
set her free : not that the Elmpress's history is un«* 
accompanied with traits of a like kind. When h^ 
troops had sacked the suburbs of Warsaw, and con- 
snnunated the partition of Poland by the butchery: 
of thousands of her victims^ she had the blasphe- 
mous effirontery to celebrate a Te Deum in the 
metropolitan cathedral, and to promulgate an ad<» 
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dress to the people, professing " to cherish for 
them the tender feelings of a mother toward her 
oflfepring." It vexes the faith of pious men to 
witness scenes like these, and not see the fires of 
Heaven descend to smite the guilty and impious 
actors. 

In the whole conduct of their respective govern- 
ments it would be hard to find a greater contrast 
than is exhibited by these two famous princesses. 
While Catherine sacrificed everything to outward 
show in her domestic administration, Elizabeth 
looked ever and only to the substance ; the former 
caring nothing how her people fared or her realms 
were administered, so she had the appearance of 
splendour and filled the world with her name ; the 
latter, intent upon the greatest service which a 
sovereign in her circumstances could perform, the 
allaying the religious dissensions that distracted all 
classes of her subjects, and maintaining her crown 
independent of all foreign dictation. Assuming* 
the sceptre over a barbarous people scattered 
through a boundless desert, Catherine found the 
most formidable obstacles opposed by nature to 
what was obviously prescribed by the circum- 
stances of her position as her first duty, the diffus- 
ing among her rude subjects the blessings of civili- 
zation ; but desirous only of the fame which could 
be reaped from sudden operations, and impatient of 
the slow progress by which natural improvement 
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must ever proceed, she overcame not those ob- 
stacles, and left her country in the state in which 
it would have been whoever had filled her place. 
Succeeding to the throne of a nation torn by fac- 
tion, and ruled by a priesthood at once tyrannical 
and intolerant, Elizabeth, by wise forbearance, 
united to perfect steadiness of purpose, by a judi- 
cious use of her influence wheresoever her eye, in- 
cessantly watchful, perceived that her interposition 
could help the right cause, above all, by teaching 
each sect that she would be the servant of none 
while disposed to be the friend of all, and would 
lend her support to that faith which her conscience 
approved without suffering its professors to oppress 
those of rival creeds, left her country in a state of 
peace at home as remarkable and as beneficial as 
the respect which her commanding talents and de- 
termined conduct imposed on foreign nations. 

The aggrandisement of the Russian empire dur- 
ing Catherine's time, at once the monument of her 
worst crimes and the source of the influence ever 
since exerted by her successors over the aflairs of 
Europe, has been felt by all the other powers as 
the just punishment of their folly in permitting 
Poland to be despoiled, and by none more than 
those who were the accomplices in that foul trans- 
action. It is almost the only part of her adminis- 
tration that remains to signalise her reig^ ; but as 
long as mankind persist in preferring for the sub- 
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I| ject of their eulogies mighty feats of power, to 

useful and virtuous policy, the Empress Catherine's 
name will be commemorated as synonymous with 
j) greatness. The services of Elizabetli to her p^ple 

H are of a &r higher order; it is probable that they 

t'l owe to her the maintenance of their national inde- 

[[I p^idence ; and it is a large increase of the debt of 

gpratitude thus incurred to this great princess, that 
':; ruling for half a century of troublous times, she 

.^. ruled in almost uninterrupted peace, while by the 

' vigour of her councils, and the firmness of her mas- 

euline spirit, she caused the alliance of England to 
„ be courted, and her name feared by all surrounding 

nations. 

If, finally, we apply to these two Sovereigns tha 
surest test of genius and the best measure of success 
in their exalted station — the comparative merits o£ 
the men by whom they were served — the German, 
sinks into insignificance, while the Englishwoman 
shines with surpassing lustre. Among the minia-^ 
ters who served Catherine, it would be difficult to 
name <me of wiiom the lapse of forty years has left 
any remembrance : but as Elizabeth never had a 
man of inferior, hardly one of middling capacity in. 
her service, so to this day, at the distance of bo* 
tween two and three centuries, when any one would 
refer to the greatest statesmen in the history q£ 
England, he turns instinctively to the Good Timea 
of the Virgin Que«3« 
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I. 

The kindness of a most acoomplished and venerable person, 
the ornament of a former age, and fortunately still preserved 
to enlighten the present (1836), has permitted the insertion 
of the following interesting note : — 

'* A drcnmstance attended Lord Chatham's eloquent in- 
vective against our employment of the Indians in tiie Ame- 
rican war, which we have not handed down to us along 
with it, but which could hardly fail to be noticed at the 
time. The very same thing had been done in the former 
war carried on in Canada by his authority and under his 
own immediate superintendence ; the French had arrayed a 
tribe of these savage warriors against us, and we, without 
scruple, arrayed another against them. This fae thought 
fit to deny in the most positive manner, altiiough ihe mi- 
nisters offered to produce documents written by himself 
that proved it from among the papers at the Secretary's 
office. A warm debate ensued, and at length Lord Am- 
herst, the General who had commanded our troops in that 
Canadian war, was so loudly appealed to on all sides, that 
it compelled him to rise, and, most unwillingly (for he 
greatly respected Lord Chatham), &lter out a few words ; 
enough, however, to acknowledge the fact — a fact admitted 
generally, and even assumed by the opposition lords who 
spoke afterwards. They seemed to lay the question quietly 
bj as &r as it concerned Lord Chatham's veracity, and 
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only insisted upon the diflTereuce between the two wars— 
the one foreign, the other civil; arguing also, that we 
might have been under some necessity of using retaliation, 
since the French certainly first began the practice so justly 
abhorred. The Annual Register for 1777 states, that Mr. 
Burke took the same course in the House of Commons. 

** Upon hearing what had passed in the House of Lords, 
Lord Bute exclaimed with astonishment — ' Did Pitt really 
deny it 1 — Why, I have letters of his still by me, singing 
lo Paans over the advantages we gained through our 
Indian allies.' Could what he thus said have been untrue, 
when it was almost a soliloquy spoken rather hefore than to 
his wife and daughters, the only persons present? The 
letters he mentioned were probably neither official nor con* 
fidential, but such common notes as might pass between 
him and Lord Chatham while still upon a footing of some 
intimacy. 

** It must be observed that, in 1 777, Lord Bute had long 
withdrawn from all political connexions, lived in great re- 
tirement, and had no intercourse whatever with the people 
then in power." 



IL 

The following very interesting letter is from the youngest 
' and only surviving daughter of Lord North. All comment 
upon its merits or its value is superfluous : — 

*< Mr DEAB Lord Brougham, 
" You mentioned to me the other night your intention 
of writing the character of my father, to be placed among 
some other characters of the statesmen of the last century, 
that you are preparing for the press, and at the same time 
stated the difficulty of describing a man of whom you had 
had no personal ktiowledge. This conversation has in- 
duced me to cast back my mind to the days of my child- 
hood and early youth, that I may give you such impres- 
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noofl of my father's private life as those recollections ^ill 
afford. 

** Lord North was bom in April, 1733; he was educated 
at Eton school, and then at Trinity College, Oxford ; and 
he completed his academical studies with the reputation of 
being a very accomplished and elegant classical scholar. 
He then passed three years upon the Continent, residing 
successively in Germany, Italy, and France, and acquiring 
the languages of those countries, particularly of the last. 
He spoke French with great fluency and correctness ; this 
acquirement, together with the observations he had made 
upon the men and manners of the countries he had visited, 
gave him what Madame de Stael called Vesprit Europ^eu, 
and enabled him to be as agreeable a man in Paris, Naples, 
ftnd Vienna as he was in London. Among the lighter ac- 
complishments he acquired upon the Continent was that of 
dancing : I have been told that he danced the most graceful 
minuet of any young man of his day : this, I must own, 
surprised me, who remember him only with a corpulent 
heavy figure, the movements of which were rendered more 
awkward and were impeded by his extreme near-sighted- 
ness before he became totally blind. In his youth, how- 
ever, his figure was slight and slim ; his face was always 
plain, but agreeable, owing to its habitual expression of 
cheerfulness and good humour ; though it gave no indication 
of the brightness of his understanding, 
f ** Soon after his return to England, at the age of twenty- 
three, he was married to Miss Speck, of Whitelackington 
Park, Somersetshire, a girl of sixteen ; she was plain in her 
person, but had excellent good sense ; and was blessed with 
ringular mildness and placidity of temper. She was also 
not deficient in humour, and her conversational powers were 
by no means contemptible ; but she, like the rest of the 
world, delighted in her husband's conversation, and being 
by nature shy and indolent, was contented to be a happy 
listener during his life, and after his death her spirits were 
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too maeh broken down fer her to care wliat she ^ras* Whe^ 
ther they had been in love with each other when they maf^ 
ried I don't know, bat I am sure Aere nerer was a more 
happy onion than theirs during the thirty-six years that it 
ria lasted. I never saw an unkind look, or heard an vikiuA 

ij[ -word pass between them ; his affectionate attachment to her 

was as imabated, as her love and admiration of him. 

** Lord North came into office first, as one of the Lords of 
the Treasury, I believe, aboat the year 1763, and in 1765 he 
was appointed as one of the Joint Paymasters.* In 1760 
he became Chancellor of the Exchequer, and stmxe yean 
after First Lord of the Treasury. He never woidd allow 
us to call him Prime Minister, saying, there was no such 
tlnng in the British Constitutaon. He continued in <^oe 
thirteen years : during the Ihree last he was most anxHMidB 
to retire, but he suffered himself to be overcome by the 
earnest entreaties of George IIL that he should remain. 
At length, the declining majorities in 6ie House of Om^ 
mons made it evident that there must be a change of minis- 
try, and .the King was obliged reluctantly to receive his 
re^gnation. This was a great relief to his mind; lor, 
although I do not believe that my fhther ever entertained 
any doubt as to the justice of the American war, yet I am 
sure that he wished to have made peace ^ree years before 
its termination. I per^tly recollect the satisfaction ex- 
pressed by my mother and my elder sisters upon tMs occa- 
sion, and my own astonishment at it ; being at that time a 

* An anecdote is related of his Paymastership which will 

psunt, though in homely colours, his habitual good humour. 

He was somewhat disappointed at finding he had a col1eag;tie 

who was to divide the emoluments of the office, which "was 

then chiefly prized for its large perquisites. The di^ he 

took possession of the official house a dog had dirtied the 

hall, and Lord North, ringine for the servant, told him to 

be sure, in clearing the nastiness away, that he took half 

«** ***J^^^ colleague, as it was a perquisite of the Joint 
offioe.~£i>iTOR. 
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girl of eleven yean old, and hearing in the nursery the 
lamentations of the women about ' My Lord's going out of 
power' (viz., the power of making their husbands tide- 
waiters), I thought going out of power must be a sad thing, 
and that all the family were crazy to rejoice at it ! 

** It is hardly necessary to say that Lord North was per- 
fecfly clean handed and pure in money matters, and that he 
left office a poorer man than when he came into it. His 
£Either being still living at that time, his income would have 
scantily provided for the education and maintenance of his 
six children, and for the support of his habitual, though 
unostentatious hospitality, but the office of Lord Warden of 
the Cinque Ports becoming vacant, the King conferred it 
upon him. His circumstances, by this means, became ade- 
quate to his wishes, as he had no expensive tastes, or love of 
splendour; but he was thoroughly liberal, and had great 
enjoyment in social intercourse, which even in those days 
was not to be had without expense. Lord North did not 
long continue out of office, the much criticised Coalition 
taking place the year following, 1783. The proverb says, 
* Necessity acquaints us with strange bedfellows :* it is no 
less true that dislike of a third party reconciles adversaries. 
My eldest brother was a Whig by nature, and an enthusi- 
astic admirer of Mr. Fox ; he, together with Mr. Adam, 
and Mr. Eden (afterwards Lord Auckland), were, I believe, 
the chief promoters of the Coalition. My mother, I re- 
member, was averse to it, not that she troubled her head 
with being a Tory or a Whig, but she feared it would com- 
promise her husband's political consistency. I do not pre- 
tend to give any opinion upon this subject, having been too 
young at the time to form any, and since I grew up I have 
always been too decided a Whig myself to be a fair judge. 
This ministry, in which Mr. Fox was at the head of the 
Foreign, Lord North of the Home Office, and the Duke of 
Portland of the Treasury, lasted but a few months: in 1784 
Mr. Pitt began his long administration. My father, after 
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lie was out of ojfice, attended Parliament, and sometimes 
spoke and Toted, independent of the opinions of his msw 
allies; but this made no difference in the cordiality of 
their friendship, which remained unimpaired to the end of 
his life. 

** I will now attempt to give you my impressions of my 
father's style of conversation and character in private life. 
His wit was of the most geniune and playful kind ; he re- 
lated (narroit) remarkably well, and liked conversing upon 
literary subjects; yet so completely were all these ingre- 
dients mixed and amalgamated by good taste, that you 
would never have described him as a sayer of bon tnots, or 
a teller of good stories, or as a man of literature, but as a 
most agreeable member of society and truly delightful com- 
panion. His manners were those of a high-bred gentlemau, 
particularly easy and natural ; indeed, good breeding was 
so marked a part of his character, that it would have been 
afiectation in him to have been otherwise than well bred. 
With such good taste and good breeding, his raillery could 
not fail to be of the best sort — always amusing and never 
wounding. He was the least fastidious of men, possessing 
the happy art of extracting any good that there was to be 
extracted out of anybody. He never would let his children 
call people bores ; and I remember the triumphant joy of 
the fkmily, when, after a tedious visit from a very prosy 
and empty man, he exclaimed, < Well, that man ts an in- 
su^rable bore !' He used frequently to have large parties 
of foreigners and distinguished persons to dine with him at 
Bushy Park. He was himself the life and soul of those 
parties. To have seen him then, you would have said that 
he was there in his true element. Yet I think that he had 
really more enjoyment when he went into the country on a 
Saturday and Sunday, with only his own &mily, or one or 
two intimate friends': he then entered into all the jokes and 
fhn of his children, was the companion and intimate friend 
of his elder sons and daughters^ and the merry, entertaining 
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playfellow of his little girl, who was five years younger 
than any of the others. To his servants he was a most 
kmd and indulgent master : if provoked by stupidity or im- 
pertinence, a few hasty, impatient words might escape him; 
but I never saw him reaily out of humour. He had a 
dnmken, stupid groom, who us«d to provoke him; and 
who, from this uncommon circumstance, was called by the 
children * the man that puts papa in a passion ;' and I think 
he continued all his life putting papa in a passion, and being 
£>rgiven, for I believe he died in his service. 

**In the year 1787 Lord North's sight began rapidly to 
&il him, and in the course of a few months he became 
totally blind, in consequence of a palsy pn the optic nerve. 
His nerves had always b^n very excitable, and it is pro- 
bable that the anxiety of mind which he suffered during 
the unsuccessful contest with America, still more than his 
necessary application to writing, brought on this calamity, 
which he bore with the most admirable patience and resig- 
nation ; nor did it affect his general cheerfulness in society. 
But the privation of all power of dissipating his mind by 
outward objects or of solitary occupation could not fail to 
produce at times extreme depression of spirits, especially as 
the malady proceeded from the disordered state of his 
nerves. These fits of depression seldom occurred, except 
during sleepless nights, when my mother used to read to 
him, until he was amused out of them, or put to sleep. 

*^ In the evenings, in Grosvenor-square, our house was the 
resort of the best company that London afforded at that 
time. Mr. Fox, Mr. Burke, Mr. Sheridan, occasionally; 
and- Lord Stormont, Lord John Townsheud, Mr. Windham, 
Sir James Erskine, afterwards Lord Bosslyn, his uncle, 
then Lord Loughborough, habitually frequented our draw- 
ing-room : these, with various young men and women, his 
chlldren*s friends, and whist-playing ladies for my mother, 
complete^ the society. My &Uher always liked the com- 
pany of young people, especially of young women who were 

M 2 
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■snsible and lively ; and we used to accuse him of often re- 
joicing when his old poUdcal friends left his side and were 
succeeded by some lively young female. Lord North, when 
he was out of office, had no private secretary ; even after he 
became blind, his daughters, particularly the two elder, read 
to him by turns, wrote hi% letters, led him in his walks, and 
were his constant companions. 

'*In 1792 his health began to decline: he lost his sleep 
and his appetite ; his legs swelled, and symptoms of dropsy 
were apparent At last, after a peculiarly uneasy night, he 
questioned his friend and physician, Dr. Warren, begging 
him not to conceal the truth : the result was, that Dr. War- 
ren owned that wgter had formed upon the chest, that he 
could not live many days, and that a few hours might put a 
period to his existence. He received this news not only 
with firmness and pious resignation, but it in no way altered 
the serenity and cheerfulness of his manners ; and from that 
hour, during the remaining ten days of his life, he had no 
return of depression of spirits. The first step he took, 
when aware of his immediate danger, was to desire that 
Mr. John Robinson (conmionly known by the name of the 
Bat-catcher) and Lord Auckland might be sent for ; they 
being the only two of his political friends whose desertimi 
had hurt and offended him, he wished before his death to 
shake hands cordially, and to forgave them. They attended 
the summons of course, and the reconciliation was effected. 
My father had always delighted in hearing his eldest 
daughter. Lady Glenbervie, read Shakspeare, which' she did 
with much understanding and effect He was desirous of 
still enjo3ring this amusement In the existing circum- 
stances, this task was a hard one; but strong affection, tlxe 
best source of woman's strength, enabled her to go tbroagH 
it She read to him great part of every day with her usuaI 
spirit, though her heart was dying within her. No doat>t 
she was supported by the Almighty in the pious work o^ 
solacing the hut hours of her almost idolised parent Se 
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also* desired to have the French newspapers read to him, 
At that time they were filled with alarming symptoms of 
the horrors that shortly after ensued. Upon hearing them, 
he said, * I am going, and thankful I am that I shall not 
witness the anarchy and bloodshed which will soon over- 
whelm that unhappy country.' He expired on the 5th of 
August, 1792. 

** Lord North was a truly pious Christian ; and (although 
from his political view of the subject) I believe that one of 
the last speeches he made in Parliament was against the 
repeal of the Test Act, yet his religion was quite free from 
bigotry or intolerance, and consisted more in the beautiful 
spirit of Christian benevolence than in outward and formal 
observances. His character in private life was, I believe, 
as faultless as that of any human being can be ; and those 
actions of his public life which appear to have been the 
most questionable, proceeded, I am entirely convinced, from 
what one must own was a weakness, though not an unami- 
able one, and which followed him through his life, the want 
of power to resist the influence of those he loved. 

** 1 remain, 

** My dear Lord, 
" Gratefully and sincerely yours, 
** Grreen-streetf ** Charlotte Lindsay. 

•< Ftbruary the 18M, 1839. 






in. 

Elizabeth* 8 Conduct to Manf, Queen of Scots,* * 

The whole subject of Mary's conduct has been involved in 
controversy, chiefly by the partisans of the House of Stuart 

* This Appendix has been added in deference to the sug- 
gestion of a friend, whose sound judgment and correct taste 
are entitled to command all respect, and who considered that 
an unjust view would be given of Elizabeth's conduct if no 
Addition were made to the sketch in the texL 
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sfter theBevoliitioii, and somewhat also by the cireiimstaiice 
irf the GaAolie party in both England and Scotland taking 
her part as an enemy of the Refbrmed religion. Klisabetii'i 
conduct towards her has also in a considerable degree been 
made the subject of political disputation. Bat it may safely 
be aiftrmed that there are certain £icts, which cannot be 
doubted, which indeed even the most violent partisans of 
both those Princesses have all along admitted, and which 
tend to throw a great, though certainly a very unequal de- 
gree of blame upon botii. — ^Let us first of all state those on* 
questioned facts. 

1. It is certain that Damley, Mary*8 second husband^ was 
foully murdered, and equally certsnn that Mary was gene- 
rally suspected, and was openly charged, as an acoomplioe 
in tiie murder, if not the contriTer of the crime. 

2. Tet it is equally certain that, instead of taking thoie 
active steps to bring the perpetrators to punishmttit, required 
both by conjugal duty and by a just desire to wipe off the 
stain affixed to her dniraeter, she allowed a mere moek trial 
to take place which outraged every principle of ju8tioe» 
while she refused Lennox the flither's offers of evidence to 
convict the murderers. 

S. Bothwell had only of late been admitted to her inti- 
mate society ; he was a man of coarse manners and profligate 
character, universally accused and now known as having 
been the prindpal in the murder. No one pretended at the 
time seriously to doubt his guilt : yet unmediately after the 
event she married him, and married him with a mixture of 
fraud, a pretence of being forced to it, so coarse, that it 
could deceive nobody, and so gross as only to be exceeded by 
the still grosser passion which actuated her whole conduct* 

4. That he was married when their intimacy began, is 
not denied. Nor is it doubted that she consented to marry 
him before his former marriage had been dissolved. 

5. The divorce which dissolved it was hurried through 
the Courts in four days, by the grossest fraud andoolliudoB 
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between the pardea. Henoe Maxywas as much guilty of 
Ugaiay in marrying him as was tlie Duchess of Kingston 
two centnries later ; for the Duchess produced also a sentence 
of separation i mensd et thoro in her defence, obtained with 
incomparably greater formality — ^but obtained through col* 
lusion» and therefore considered as a nullity — and she was 
accordingly conyicted of the felony* 

6. These acts of Mary's were of so abominable a nature 
that all rational men were tamed away from supporting 
her, and her deposition was almost a matter of course in any 
Christian or indeed in any civilised country. 

But as regards Elizabetii : 

1. When Mary took refuge in England, all her prerions 
nusconduct gave Elizabeth no kind of title to detain her as 
a prisoner, nor any right even to deliver her upas a prisoner 
at the request of the Scots, had they denianded her. 

2. In keeinng her a prisoner for twenty years under var 
rioos pretexts, Elisabeth gave her ample licence and com- 
plete justification fbr whatever designs she might form to 
regain her liberty. 

3. The conspiracy of Norfolk looked only to the main* 
taining of her strict rights, the restoration of her personal 
liberty, and her marriage with that ill-fkted nobleman, 
which she was willing to solemnise as soon as she could be 
divorced from Bothwell, who having lived for some years as 
a pirate, afterwards died mad in a Danish prison. 

4^ Babington's conspiracy included rebellion and also the 
assassination of Elizabeth ; and great and certainly very 
fruitless pains are taken by Mary's partisans to rebut the 
prooft of her having j<nned in it She, indeed, never pre- ^ 
tended to resist the proof that she was a party to the conspi- 
racy in general ; she only denied her knowledge of the pro- 
jected assassination. But supposing her to have been also 
cognisant of that, it seems not too relaxed a view of duty to 
hold that one sovereign princess detained unjustifiably in 
captivity by another for twenty years, has a right to use 
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even extreme measures of reTenge. In self-defence all means 
are jostifiable, and Mary had no other means than war to 
the knife against her oppressor. 

5. For this accession to Babington's conspiracy, cbieflyt 
she was brought to trial by that oppressor, who had violated 
erery principle of justice and eyery fbrm of law, in holding 
her a prisoner for twenty years. 

6. Being convicted on this trial, the sentence was executed 
by Elizabeth's express authority ; although, with a compli- 
cation of &lsehood utterly disgusting, and which holds her 
character up to the scorn of mankind in all ages, she pre- 
tended that it had been done without her leave and against 
her will, and basely ruined the unfortunate man who, yield- 
ing to her commands, had conveyed to be executed the 
orders she had signed with her own hand. 

The pretence upoh which the proceeding of the trial may 
the most plausibly be defended, is, that a Foreign Prince 
while in this country, like all foreigners within its bounds, 
is subject to the municipal law, and maybe punished for its 
violation. This, however, is a groundless position in law» 
even if the Foreign Prince were voluntarily here reddent ; 
for not even his representative, his ambassador, is subject to 
our laws, either civil or criminal, as a statute declaratory of 
the former law has distinctly laid down,* although at an 
earlier period Cromwell hanged one for murder. But if it 
be said that this part of international law had not been well 
settled in the sixteenth century, at all events it was well 
known then that no power can have a right to seize on the 
person of a Foreign Prince and detain him prisoner: and 
that, consequently, if so detained, that Foreign Prince owes 
no allegiance to the laws of the realm. 

But although Elizabeth's conduct towards Mary Stuart is 
wholly unjustifiable, and fixes a deep stain upon her memory 
(blackened still more by the gross falsehood and hypocrisy 

•The Stat 7 Anne, c. 12. 
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with which it was thickly covered oyer), it may neTertheless 
be said that she merits the commendation of having acted 
against her kinswoman with open hostility, and sacrificed her 
by the forms at least of a trial, instead of procuring her life 
to be privately taken away. A little reflection will remove 
any such argument used in mitigation of her crime. That 
she preferred murder by due course of law to murder by 
poison, was the merit of the age rather than of the person. 
Two centuries, perhaps one, earlier, she would have used the 
secret services of the gaoler in preference to the public pro- 
stitution of the judge. But she knew that Mary's death, if 
it happened in prison, even in the course of nature, would 
always be charged upon her as its author; and she was 
unwilling to load her name with the shame, even if she cared 
not how her conscience might be burdened with the guilt. 
She was well aware, too, of the formidable party which Mary 
had in the country^ and dreaded not only to exasperate the 
Catholic body, but to furnish them with the weapons against 
herself which so^eat an outrage on the feelings of mankind 
would have placed in their hands* Besides, she well knew 
that the trial was a matter of easy execution and of certain 
result. She was delivered over, not to a judge and jury act- 
ing under the authority of the law in its ordinary course of 
administration, but to forty peers and privy councillors, se- 
lected by Elizabeth herself, whose very numbers, by dividing 
the responsibility, made their submission to the power that 
appointed them a matter of perfect ease, and the conviction of 
Mary an absolute certainty. In every view, then, which can 
be taken of the case, littie credit can accrue to Elizabeth for 
preferring a mode of destroying her rival quite as easy, quite 
as sure, and far more safe, than any other: Not to mention 
that it must be a strange kind of honour which can stoop to 
seek the wretched credit of having declined to commit a 
midnight murder, rather than destroy the victim by an open 
trial. 
If, then, it be asked upon what grounds Elizabeth's me* 
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mory has escaped fhe execration 8o justly doe to it, €be 
answer is lisond not merely in the ^ilendour of her o^er 
actions, and the great suocees of her long reign nnder dr- 
eomstanoes of extraordinary diffioolty, bat rather in the pre- 
vious bad condnet of Mary— -the utter scorn inirhich all 
mankind held her accept tiiioee whom personal attachment 
or religions fi*enzy blinded — ^the certain effect of time in 
opening the eyes of even those sealots, when her truly des^a- 
cable conduct came to be considered — and chiefly in tiie 
belief that she, who was supposed to have joined in the 
assassination of her own husband, and was admitted to have 
married his brutal murderer while his hands were sdU 
reeking with blood, had also been a party to a plot fi>r assas- 
sinating the Ekiglish queen. These considerations have not 
unnaturally operated on men's minds against the victim of 
Elisabeth's crooked and cruel policy ; and it is an unavoid- 
able consequence of sympathy for the oppressed being weak- 
ened, that the hatred of the o^^tressor is diminished in pro- 
portion. 

The foregoing statements have proceeded upon the plan 
of assuming no facts as true respecting the conduct either of 
Mary or Elizabeth, excepting those which are on all hands 
admitted, and which have indeed never been denied, either 
at the time or in the heats engendered by subsequent con- 
troversy. The result is against both those fiunous Queens ; 
loading the memory of the one with a degree of in&my 
which no woman of ordinary feeling could endure, subject- 
ing the other to the gravest charges of perfidy and ii\iustloe. 
But it would be giving a very imperfect view of Mary's 
conduct were we to stop at these admitted fiusts. 

The proo& agidnst her in respect of Damley's murder, 
although not sufficient to convict her in a court oi justice, 
are quite decisive of her guilt, when the question is pn^ 
pounded as one of historical evidence. Indeed it may be 
safely affirmed, that no disputed point of historical &ct tcsIb 
upon stronger evid«ice» The argoments to prove the letters 
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genune are not eanly resisted. Mr. Home's admirable 
smnmary of those arguments is nearly oondusiye. The 
other concurring circumstanoes, as the stotements of Both- 
well's servants at their execution, are also very strong. Bat 
above everything, her own conduct both in obstructing all 
search after the murderers, and in immediately marrying 
then: ringleader, seems to place her guilt beyond a doubt 
Even this, however, is not all. She submitted the case to a 
solemn investigation, when she found that the effects of her 
in&my were fktal to her party, clouding over all her pro- 
spects of success, or even of deliverance ; and as soon as the 
worst part of the charges against her were brought forward, 
and the most decisive evidences of her guilt adduced, the 
letters under her own hand, she did not meet the charge or 
even attempt to prove the writings forgeries, but sought shel- 
ter behind general protestations, and endeavoured to change 
the inquiry into a negotiation, although distinctiy warned* 
that such a conduct of her case was flying from the trial to 
which she had submitted, and must prove quite demonstra- 
tive of her guilt 

On the whole, it is not going too &r to close these remarks 
with Mr. Hume's observation, that there are three descrip- 
tions of men who must be considered beyond the reach of 
argument, and must be left to their prejudices — an English 
Whig, who asserts the reality of the Popish plot ; an Irish 
Catholic, who denies the massacre in 1641 ; and a Scotch 
Jacobite, who maintains the innocence of Queen Mary. 

It is, however, fit that a remark be added touching the 
error into which this justiy celebrated historian has fallen, 
and which shows that he Imew very little of what legal evi- 
dence is, how expertiy soever he might deal with historical 
evidence. After enumerating the proo& adduced at the trial 
of Mary's accession to the assassination' part of Babington's 
plot, namely, copies taken in Walsingham's office of corre- 
spondence with Babington; the confessions of her two secre- 
taries, without torture, bat in her absence, and withoat opn- 
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i^Nmting or cross-exasiiiiation ; Babiogtou's confession, and 
the confession of Ballard and Savage, that Babington had 
shown them Mary's letters in cipher,— the historian adds, 
that, *' in the case of an ordinary criminal, this proof would 
be esteemed legal and even satisfiictory,^ if not opposed by 
some other circumstances which shake the credit of the wit- 
nesses." Nothing can betray greater ignorance of the yeiy 
first principles -of the law of evidence. The witilesses he 
speaks of do not even exist; there is nothing like a witness 
mentioned in his enumeration of proo& ; and how any man 
of Mr. Hume's acuteness could fancy that what one person 
confesses behind a prisoner's back that he heard a third 
person say to that prisoner, or rather that this third person 
showed him ciphered letters not produced of that prisoner, 
could be anything like evidence to afiect him, is truly astxh 
nishing, and shows how dangerous a thing it is for the artist 
most expert in his own line to pronounce an opinion on 
matters beyond it. 
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